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ERMIT * to lay hola of this 
fair occaſion, publickly to con- 


the hongſi and the wiſe, which you 
have ſo early acquired. When men 


have performed any virtuous actions, 


or ſuch as fit eaſy upon their me- 


DD mories, it is a reaſonable pleaſure” | 
(fays a philoſophical * Writer, [2B 


ſpeaks contemptuouſly enough of 
Renown after death) to have che 
1 e of the world added to 


M. Wallafton.. 7 575 


A id 


Hoow Earl of Maicnvoxr. | 


alk your Lordſhip, upon that 
true Glory, the conſenting praiſe of 


N 
i 


DEDICATION. 


c that of their own conſciences, that 


Ke they have done well.” My Lord, 3 
you have not only this pleaſure, but 


another, no leſs reaſonable, | and more 
exquiſite, attending a character like 
yours, . The being able to do much 
good to others. To thoſe whom you 


diftinguiſh by particular marks of 


your good opinion you give reputa- 


tion; and I have happily. experi- 

enced, that reputation, ſo. derived, | 
is not meer air and fruitleſs. Through 

that warmth of good will which your 

' Lordſhip, on all occaſions, expreſſes 


for me, I hank profited, greatly pro- 


fited, by _your glory. vou, my Lord, 
can be no ſtranger to this truth; yet 


1 truſt, yon will forgire me, if, to 


draw fill more advantage from your 


5 fame, I here take the liberty to tell 
our” Lordſhip, in print, for the in- 


„ ws Tay formation 


> Ay. 
3 n 
„ - 


DEDICATION. 


formation of others, what you knew 


before: As a Player, when alone on 


the ſtage, ſpeaks aloud to himſelf, 
that he may be heard by thoſe who 


flll the Theatre. I would, by this 
8 dedication of my Book to your Lord- 


ſhip, publiſh, as far as by ſuch means 
I can, that You, my Lord, are my 
Patron and my Friend ; and that I 
am, with the greateſt reſpect, eſteem | 
and gratitude, 


My loro, 


Vour Loodſhip's 8 
Moſt faithful, and 


Moſt Humble Servant, 


* 4 
* 1 
. 1 K 8 
2 1 X? ” 
» Dram 2h, 1 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


"From the Beginning of the FIRST 
Pux ice Wax in the Year- of 
Rome 489, to the End of the 
ET Þ. in e DES 


nde 


H Þ 
The occaſion of the Firſt Punic War. | 


ERTAIN Tralian "oldjers, called Ma- 1 
mertines, who had been mercenaries in 
tze ſervice of Agathocles King of Sicily, .- 
and had, after his death, treacheroufly ſeized 
upon Meſſina, being reduced to. extremities by tbe 
arms of Hiero King of Syracuſe, one part f | them kino, 
Puts the citadel into the hands of the Carthagi- Nat dv 
| nians, and the other ſends Embaſſadors to the Ro- 
mans, offering. them. the Poſſeſſion of the city, and 
OT their protection. The veople ef Rome 
A 4 order 


=” CONTENTS. . Book Iv. 

v. R. 489. order the Conſul Appius Claudius to go with an 
army to the relief of the Mamertines ; who, in the 
mean time, rid themſelves of the C Nie 
that had been admitted into the dtadel. 11 


en 1. 
F iſt; nd 3 third years of the War. 


Tir Carthaginians, in corn with Hiero 
. df. Syracuſe, aby had 'extered into -@ league 
with them, , beſege Meſſina. Appius Claudius 
lands in Sicily, defeat the "allies, and forces them 

to raiſe the ſiege. The next year Hiero, for a 

| bundred talents of . filver, purchaſes a Peace with 
Rome, and the year following aſſiſts the Romans : 
in Taking a fron AOCdthaginizas, 1 - 


j 


= H, A 
The fourth and fifth years of the War. 


* 
1 II 


In the Conſulſhip of L. Valerius and T. Otaci- 
Uus, Rome fits out a Feet of a hundred Quinque, 
remes am twenty Triremes, in order to diſpute 
with the Carthaginians be dominion of the ſea, 
One of \the Confub of the next year, Cornelius 
Afina, alli into the enemy's bands, "Together with 

ſeventeen "of | bis 'gallies ; but the other Conſul, C. 
; Duilius, gains a memorable viffory poer the Car- 
thaginian fleet, near Mylæ, . chiefly by means of a 
: mew invent an N 22 23 Nr the 
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19 ys \ of * 1 
if 25 3 * 1 * 


ena. . 


The ſixth, ſeventh, EY b 1 years. er ; 
"> GE. 


py thouſand Samnites conſpire with certain 
Aſcontented Haves to plunder and burn Rome, but 


are ſeaſonabiy diſcovered, and puniſhed, The Ro- 


mans invade Corſica and Sardinia with. fucceſs. 
A quarrel in Sicily between the Roman army and 


their Sicilian auxiliaries, gives the enemy ſome. ad- 


vantages in that iſland. Next year ſeveral towns 


there ſurrender. to one of the Conſuls; and the 
other furprizes the enemy's fleet in a port of Sar- 
dinia, and takes many of the ſhips ;, whereupon the 


Carthaginian ſailors mutiny, and crucify their Ad. 


- miral. The Romans are again conquerors in an 
engagement. at ſea near the. Tr FEES 


#A 


at # 3 


\C 1 A P. . +. 
The ninth Np of the Wa, 


4 1 2 
— 


"© 0 „ bllge Carth age 10 reco! her armies from 
Sei Rome undertakes to transfer the war into 


Africa. In tbis vito both the Conſuls are ſent out 
with @ fleet of 330 ſhips of war, and an army of | 
near 140,000 men. They gain a complete victory 
over the enemy's fleet near Ecnomus, and after- 
wards land in Africa. One of the Conſuls returns 
k 1 ON With- the greater part Y the __ and tbe 


$ | army, 


* 


494. 


495. 


497 · 
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| Rxouuus, army, leaving bis collegue Regulus to purſue the 


war. The Roman General, after taking ſeveral 
towns, routs the land-forces of the Carthaginians 


near Adis, and then offers peace to the Republic, 


XANTIP- 
rus. 


but upon conditions that are rejefted with indig- 


| nation. 


c H A P. VI. 
The "NOR of Carthage entruf Xantippus, 4 


Lacedzmonian, with the command of their army. 


By bis excellent conduct be totally defeats the Ro- 


| mans in 4a e battle, and takes an. pri- 
| foner. 


498. 


500. 


CHAP. vn. 


From the ninth to the fourteenth. rar of 
the War. L 


e 4 ber new Conſuls into Africa, 


| with a great fleet, to bring off the remains of Re- 


oulus's army, which after the” late battle bad 
taken refuge in Clypea. The Conſuls gain a victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet, near the promontory 
of Mercury ; they land at Clypea, and tale the 
legionaries on board; but in their paſſage home met 


with ſo terrible @ form, that, of above four bun- 
ared veſſels, only fourſcore eſcape deflrution. The 


Romans fit out a new fleet, with which ibe ſuc-. 


ceeding Conſuls paſs into Sicily, and there reduce 
Jome towns, Next year 150 Roman. /hips periſh- 


* 9 tempeſt, the . * over 2 thoughts | 
2 of 
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V. 
"F of naval enterprizes, and. reſolves to 4 r 
oy upon ber land-forces; but thoſe are ſo much afraid 
5 of the Carthaginian elephants, that for two years 
. together they dare not face the enemy in battle, ar 507,302 | 
5 even appear in the. plain field. Ibis terror among 
4 the legions, and the advantage which the enemy bad 
of being able, at pleaſure, to. ſupply their maritime 
towns with recruits and proviſions, make the Ro- 
| man Senate reſolve to try once more the fortune of 
« Rome 47 /ea. In the mean time, the Roman Ge- 503. 
. neral in Sicily draws the Carthaginians into a ſnare, 2 
- RH routs their whole arny, and kills or takes « all the 
[= Nee 
0 H A P. VIII. 
| Carthag 6 Ade keed by ber befſes ſends fm 
f haſſadors to Rome, and, together with them, ibe 
: _ captive Regulus, 10 treat of a peace. Regulus + 
| diſſuades the Senate from hearkening to the. over- | 
„ ture, and even from conſenting to an exchange of 
J 3 priſoners.” In performance of his word given. be 
.K returns 4% Carthage, and there, ſoon after, dies. 
: HK 
7 From che fourteenth 1 to the $ Your 


The daf. kt fo. with. the - bis 7. Ss by, 503. 
and lay fiege to Lilybæum. Himilco, the Car- 
thaginian Commander in the: city, makes 'a' vigo- 

1 deſence. In the mean time 4 ſquadrow 7 
* 1 „„ „ 5 


= CONTENT S. BGA IW. 
ſhips from Africa paſſes through the Roman navy, 

and lands 10, ooo men in the town ; which being 

Hannibal afterwards fraitly ſhut up, one Hannibal, a 
p RhoWi- Rhodian, undertakes to go thither with 4 Angle 
galley, and bring intelligence to the Senate of Car- 

thage of ihe condition of the beſieged; and be ſuc- 

ceede. The parriſon in à ſally burn all the towers 
and engines employed againſt their town ; after 

| which the Romans turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
504. Next year the Conſul Claudius Pulcher, attempting 
wy a 1% furprize f nods is by the governor of the” 
| ' place defeated at ſea, and loſes the greateſt part of 
_ bis fleet. The reſt of the Roman navy, under the 

other Conſul and bis Queſtors, is, by the Cartha- 

ginian Admiral, forced upon the ſcutb coaſt of Si- 

cily, where every one of the ſhips peri ung by 

orm, Rome once more renounces the empire of the 

ſeas. Her General in Sicily gets poſſeſſion of the 

city of Eryx. The following year produces no re. 

_ markable aftion between the contending parties, 

De Carthaginian army, for want of pay,  mutiny 

againſt their General. He is recalled home, and. 
fucceeded in the command by Arilear; Barcha, fa- | 
iber of the famous Hannibal, 


> oY 2 H A P, = 5 a | * 

From the Agha year of the war to the 
end of it, in the twenty third or . . 
fourth year after its commencernent, 


e Algae, hn ada e 3 if „ 
8 "_u and m_ 4 Hacee gal K on the _ 
of 
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| of Italy, encamps on a mountain between Panor- 


mus and Eryx in Sicily, and there maintains his 
poſt againſt all the efforts of the Romans for al- 


moſt three years. At length (in 508:) he finds. 
means to ſeize upon the city of Eryx, ſituated on 


the fide of a high mountain; and though hard preſ- 


fed by a Roman garriſon. at the top of the moun- 


tain, and a Roman army at the foot of it, yet in 
two years time they are not able ts diſlodge him. 
The Senate of Rome finding it impoſſible to com- 


plete the conqueſt of Sicily Without a naval Ar engib, 
4 confiderable fleet is fitted out at the expence 7 


private citizens, the public treaſury being exhauſted. 


This new fleet, under the condud , Lutatius Ca- 
tulus, obtaining a complete wvittory over that of the 
enemy, near the Fgates, the Carthaginians are 


conſtrained to yield to the Romans, y treaty of 


peace, the whole ifland ef Sicily; which; except 
the little kingdom of | Syracuſe, is reduced to the 


ferm of a province. At Rome the tribes are aug- 


mented to thirty-five, n . "my mo 


| wor exceeded. 


c H A P. XI. 
The Faliſci, a people of: Hetruria, __ axainf 


the Romans, but in @ few days are forced te ub. 


mit. Carthage is reduced to great extremities in & 

war, which for more than three years is carried on 
againſt her, by her foreign Mercenaries in conjuncs” 
tion with ber African 9a As The conduts * the 


Rowan, upon this _— 4 
N lh c H A VP: 


"xiv. 


8 2 


87251 


the Sardinians to revolt. Hereupon Rome threatens 
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CHAP. XII. 


n tw years the Re mans, having no war to 


maintain, employ themſelves in eftabliſhing good or- 
dier in Italy, and planting colonies in the neigh- 
Bourbood of the Gauls and Ligurians. The Re- 
Public defires to affiſt Ptolemy king of Egypt againſt 
. Antiochus of Syria; but the Egyptian civilly 
- declines the offer. At length the Boian Gauls 


breaking the peace: with Rome, and the Ligurians 
being in motion, the Romans take the field. The 


Conſul Valerius is vanquiſhed in a battle with the 


Boian Gauls. He afterwards defeats them, while 
is collegue obtains a vittory over the Ligurians. 


Next year the Romans at? entirely on the defenſive 
againſt the Boians; but offenſively 'ogainſt the Li- 
gurians, and with ſucceſs. At Rome the Secular 
Games are celebrated. The new Conſuls march againſt 
the Boians and Ligurians, who having called in 


to their aſſiſtance an army of Tranſalpine Gauls, 


take umbrage at their numbers, fall upon them, 


and put them to flight. The conquerors weakened 


. by their viftory are obliged to make peace with the 


Romans. The Corſicans in the mean time rebel, 


wwith 2vbom Claudius Clycias, being ſent againſt 


them, enters into a treaty, on terms diſhonourable 
to the Republic. She refuſes to adhere io the treaty, 


| delivers up Claudius to the reſentment of the Cor- 


ficans, and then ſubdues them by force of arms. 7. be 
Corſicans, in conjunction with Carthage, ſtir up 


the 


=. 
= -- 
. 4” 


_. 
iQ 
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the African Republic with a war, but is diverted 


from it by an Embaſſy from Carthage : And Sar- 


dinia being eafily reduced the next year, the temple 


of Janus is ſhut for the firſt time fince the reign of 
A few months after, the Li- 


gurians, Corſicans, and Sardinians take arms again. 


Numa Pompilius. 


e of a divorce at Rome. 


The firſt in | Marriage 


ſettlements introduced. Fabius Maximus the Conſul 


fubdues the Ligurians; bis collegue triumphs for 
bis exploits againſt the Sa rdinians. © At the motion 
of Ebutius, 4 Tribune of the people, the judicature 
of the Centumvirs is erected. The following year 
Flaminius, anotber Tribune of the people, propoſes a 
law for dividing amongſt the poor citizens of Rome 
ſome lands lately taken from the Gauls. In obe- 


dience to his father be deſifts from bis enterpriaæe; 


but one of his collegues carries it on, and ſucceeds, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate.  Sar- 


dinia and Corſica, now entirely ſubdued, are re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province; and the 
 congueror of this latter iſland being refuſed a triumph, 
gives the firſt example of Amn that "nw: OY 


the wy of the Senate, 


CHAP. XIII. 
The firſt Tihyrian War. 


The Romans ſend embaſſadirs 1 to Teuta, Queen 
of a part of Illyricum, 70 complain of the piracies 
. ber Lalla. — Teuta, offended at the baugbiy 


J 1 Beba viour 


524. 


525. 


526. 


530. 


332. 


= 527. 


528. 


531. 


this inſult, Rome employs both her Conſuls, who, 


afifted by Demetrius of Pharos, ſucceſsfully begin 


the war ; which is finiſhed in the following year by 
4. treaty of peace, dicbated by the Republic. Her 
acquaintance with the Greeks commences at this 


X 
| i1me, % 


CHAP. XIV.. 


| The Gauls on both fides the Po Ate” arms. 2 


* theſe formidable enemies, the Romans make 


extraordinary preparations; and the next year ob- 
tain à complite viflory over them. Let the follow- 
ing Conſuls make no progreſs in the war. Their 
ſucceſſors, though Rome, terrified by prodigies, bad 
529. 


ordered them to return to the city, hazard a pitched 
battle, and gain the viflory. Claudius Marcellus 
wangquiſhes. in ſingle combat the General of the Gauls, 
who diſcouraged by bis death, are put to flight. 

Inſubria and Liguria ſubmit, and are made one 


province, which takes the name of Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Iſtria on the Adriatick is 1 ty the "Republic, R 


CH AP. xv. 
The fecond Illhnian War. 


Demetrius of Phan om Rome zd ap- _ 
pPꝛoyꝛointed guardian to the young Illyrian King, deſpiſer 
"ter. Patol and attacks ber lies. ©The preſent 


Canfas 


CONTENTS. Boo IV. 
behaviour of one of the embaſſadors, cauſes them 
all to be murdered in their return bome. . To revenge 
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Conſuls being obliged to abdicate their office, and 


be ſeaſon being too far advanced for their ſucceſſors 
to begin a new war, Emilius Paullus, and his 


collegue Livius Salinator, go the next year with 
an army into Illyricum. Demetrius flies for pro- 
teftion to the Court of Philip of Macedon. Li- 


vius, on bis return io Rome, is condemned by 


the tribes, for having applied part of the ſpoil to 


his own uſe. Roman colonies are planted at Pla- 


centia and Cremona, in the territories of the Gauls. 


CHAP. xVI. 


The ſecond Punic War, or the War of Han- 


nibal. Its cauſes and commencement. 


Tux ſpirit of revenge with which Amilcar left 


Sicily, and which be communicated to his ſon © 


Hannibal, is reckoned the Firſt Cauſe of the ſecond 
Punic war. The unjuſt ſeizure of Sardinia by the 
Romans, the Second and principal Cauſe. The 
 fucceſſeoe victories of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and Han- 
nibal in Spain, the Third Cauſe. | 
Hannibal attacks the Saguntines, a os in 
alliance with Rome, and the only Spaniards wwho, 
on the ſouth of the Iberus, remain unſubdued to the 
Carthaginian dominion. He reduces Saguntum, 
after a fiege of eight months. The Romans order 
Sempronius, one of their Conſuls, into Africa, and 


P. Cornelius Scipio the other Conſul, into Spain, 


and at the ſame time n an embaſſy to Carthage, 
Vo I. IV. — bb 1 8 


HANNI- 


= 7 \ 


535. 


demanding that Hannibal /heuld be delivered up 
to them, to be puniſhed for his unjuſt infrattion of | 
the peace between the two Republics : This being 
refuſed, and war denounced on both ſides, the Car- 
thaginian General ſettles the Mairs of Spain, 


leaves his brother Aſdrubal 4% command on the 


 ſouth-ſide of the Iberus, and Fraſer that river with 
4 REST _—_— | 


CHAP. XVII. 


Hannibal, after ſubduing all the n be- 
tween tbe Iberus and the Pyrenees, paſſes thoſe 
mountains with his army, in his way to Italy. He 
proceeds to the banks of the Rhone without moleſta- 
' tion. There the Gauls in vain oppoſe his paſſage ; 
nor can the Conſul Scipio, who, arriving at the 
mouth of the Rhone, gets notice of the place wohere 
Hannibal is, advance expeditiouſly enough to op 
bim. Scipio reimbarks kis forces, ſends the major 
part 'of them forward to Spain, but returns bim- 
ſelf to Italy, that he may meet Hannibal at his de- 
| feent from the Alps. The Carthaginians with great 
danger and fatigue paſs theſe mountains, lay ſiege to 
Turin and take it. The Romans, aſtoniſhed at the 
news of Hannibal's being in Italy, whom they 
thought to have confined to Spain, diſpatch orders 
to the Conſul Sempronius, now at Lilybæum, 10 


5 haſten to the defence of bis country. Scipio, in the 


"mean time, croſſes the Po, and advances to meet the 
any, | 5 5 
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CHA P. XVIII 


The Roman horſe and light- armed infantry un- 


der Scipio are defeated at the Ticin by the Car- 


thaginian cavalry. The Conſul retires io the neigh- 


i Bend of Placentia : Hannibal follows bim, and 
4 offers battle; which the Roman declines. Scipio 
diſtruſting the Gauls, ſome of whom had gone over 


Battle of 
theT1CIN, 


to the enemy, removes to the high grounds near the 
Trebia, and there waits the arrival of his collegue. 


„ N A. 
8 baving joined Scipio, and being 
couraged by a flight advantage he had une ver 


a party of the enemy, Ventures, natwithtanding the 
remonſtrances of his collegue, to fight 4 pitched bat- 


lle with them at the TRERIA. The Roman, army. 


is totally defeated, and all the nations of the Gauls 
declare for Hannibal. The Senate make vigorous 
preparations to ſupport the. war. Cn. Servilius 


and C. Flaminius are raiſed to the Conſulate, and 


the affairs of the Republic proſper. in Spain, under 


the direction of Cn. Scipio. Hannibal to gain : 


536. 


friends in Italy, diſmiſſes, wit baut ranſom, all thoſe 


of bis priſoners who are of the Roman allies. Dread- 


ing the levity of the Gauls, be croſſes the Apennines, 


and enters Hetruria through the marſhes, where bis 


b 2 5 CHAP. 


2 


army ſuffers extremely, and he himſelf loſes one of bis 


4 ee. 
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CHA F. XX. 
The ſecond year of the War. 


Flaminius, raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the fa- 
vour of the people, fears left the Augurs /1,ould de- 


 elare/ his election invalid. Neglecting therefore the 
i uſual ceremonies of religion, he baſtens to Arimi- 
num, where be takes upon him the command of the 


forces, and from thence, at the head of ſour legions, 
marches to Aretium in Hetruria, Hannibal /ays 


an ambuſh for him on the banks of THE LAKE 


 THRASYMENUS, and routs his whole army. 
The Conſul himſelf is flain in the action; and, a few 


days after, a body of four thouſand horſe, that had 


been ſent to his affiſtance, fall into the hands of the 


Enemy. Rome, terrified at theſe misfortunes, names 


Q. Fabius Maximus to be Pro-diftator, and ap- 
points Minucius Rufus to be bis General of the 


| borſe. Hannibal, in the-mean time, ravages Italy 


quite to Apulia.  Thither Fabius fellows him, but 
keeps on the hills, and declines a general engage- 


ment. Tbe Carthaginian, to provoke him to fight, 
PHDillages the fine country of Campania. Hannibal, 
by a ftratagem, deceives Fabius, who imagined that 
Ide Carthaginian would not be able to get out of 
Campania, à country ſurrounded partly by high moun- 


tains and' partly by the ſea. The cautious circum- 


MPedlive conduct of Fabius giving offence at Rome, 


* aa __ the command of the army between 
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him and bis General of the borſe. Minucius, nor 


at the head of half the troops, and proud of an 
advantage be had gained in an encounter. with the 


enemy, deſcends into the plain, hazards a battle 
ib Hannibal, and is on the point of being totally 


routed, but F abius reſcues him from danger. The 


two brothers Publius and Cneius Scipio, in tbe 
mean time, carry 6n the war with ſucceſs in Spain, 


where the hoſtages which Carthage bad obliged the 
Spaniards 10 give ber, are OR into the bands 
F the Romans. | | 


CHA Pr HEE", 
Third year of the War. 


C. Terentius Varro, by the intrigues of a Tri- 837. 


zune of the people, is raiſed to the Conſulſhip, and 
L. Emilius Paullus is appointed bis collegue. 
Rome, weary of dilatory arts, ſends both her Con- 


ſuls, at the head of a mighty army, to diſpute once 
more with Hannibal the ſuperiority in tbe feld. 


The armies approach each other in a plain country 
near CANNA in Apulia. Emilius, diſiking the Canna 


ground, adviſes his collegue not to fight ; but Varro, 


on 4 day when it is bis turn to command, gives 
battle to the enemy, and is totally defeated with 


the ſlaughter of almoſt all his troops. Many of the 


allies of Rome £0 over to the REO 
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C HAP. XXII. 


Some young Romans of diſtinction reſolving, in 
deſpair, to forſake Italy, Scipio (afterwards ſur- 
named Africanus) obliges them to take an Oath 
never to abandon the Republic. And while the 


people of Rome are in the utmoſt conſternation and 


deſpondency, the Senate preſerve tbeir courage, and 


make all poſſible preparations for the Defence of their 


country, They even ſolemnly grve thanks to Varro, 


for that he had not deſpaired of the Common- 


wealth. A DICTATOR ts named to govern the 


State; levies ars made with all diligence; the ſlaves 4 
are enliſted for the ſervice; all ranks of men bring 


their gold and filver into the public treaſury, and 


the filver coin is now firſt alloyed with copper. In 


the mean time, by the permiſſion of Hannibal, a 
deputation from the Roman priſoners in bis camp. 
arrives at Rome, and petitions the Senate to ran- 


f ſom the captives. The Conſcripi Fathers deny the 
' requeſt, Capua, reſolving to ſhake off the Roman 
Joke, demands of the Republic that Rome and Ca- 


pua /hould for the future, be upon a perfef? equ- 
ality ; this propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the 


Capuans deliver up their city to Hannibal. The | 


Carthaginian diſpatches his brother Mago to Car- 


thage, with an account of his ſucceſs ; the Senate 


vote him a ſupply of men and money, but are very 
dilatory in ſending it. The Roman Difator takes 


the field with a : coup derable 219. and Hannibal, 


aſter 
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air making ſome fruitleſs attempts upon Naples 
and Nola, lays ſiege to Caſilinum; ibe garriſon, «+ 
e which place, after a ſtout defence, at lengib ca- 
eitulates. Rome not being in a condition to provide 
Fr the fleets and. armies in Sicily and Sardinia, 
ber allies in thoſe iſlands aſſiſt her by their contri- 

| butions. The Senate having loſt a great number of 


their members in the war, a Diflator is choſen for 


the ſole bujineſs of filing the vacant Cy He 
| nathes 177 new ee. 5 


CHA P XXIII. 
Fourth year of the Wa. 


_- Sempronius mos and Poſthumius Albinus 538. 
are raiſed to the Canſulſbip. The latter being cut 


off, together with all his army, by the Gauls, the 


Senate reſolue 10 ſend no more armies into Gaul: FaBivus | 
late CUNCTA- 


Y Fabius Cunctator is choſen in the room of the late rox. 
Conſuli. Hannibal enters into à treaty with Ring 


Philip f Macedon, whoſe Embaſſadors, in their 
return home, are taken at ſea, and carried to Rome. 
The Senate reſolve to ker the Macedonian out of Puli of 
Italy, by making war upon him in bis own country. NMacedon. 
Tbe Campaign in Italy paſſes in expeditions of no 

great importance, and the Romans, though. they | 

have many armies in the field, never hazard a gene- 


al attion againſt Hannibal. Their arms projper in 


Wen, vg e In . King Hiero being 
dead, 
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dead, his grandſon and ſucceſſor Hierony mus makes 
an alliance with Carthage, and is Joon after a 1 
: Jos mo bis own 2 


i "ci AP. XXIV, 
YN ith year of the War, 


i den the Comitis at Rome were * to raiſe | Y 
T. Otacilius 0 the Conſulate, Fabius, the preſident 
of the aſſembly, knowing the inſufficiency of the can- 
didate, hinders his eleftion, and is himſelf choſen, © 


together with Claudius Marcellus. The Roman 


cilixens remarkably ſhew their zeal for the Repub- 


lic. The ſoldiers ſerve without' pay, and fleets are 
equipped at the expence of private men. Sempronius 
is ſaid to have defeated an army of Carthaginians 


under Hanno, and Marcellus 10 have gained an 
advantage over Hannibal. Fabius befieges and takes 


Caſilinum, «bile the Pretor Læviuus begins the 
war in LINER a King . 


c H A P. xxv. 
HI ippocrates' and Bpicydes, two of Hannibal 


| agents in Sicily, get themſelves, by intrigue, choſen 
Prætors of Syracuſe ; yet the inhabitants of that city 


enter ſoon after into a league with Marcellus, then 
commander of the Roman army in the iſland, The 


Hannibaliſts, going to Leontini, perſuade the Leon 
tines 10 4 rupture with the Romans; Marcellus 
takes the Swe at the firſt * Nevertheleſs the | 

„„ | Hannibaliſts 
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E Tannjbalifts wot oh make their eſcape,” bus iy ar-. 
YA tifice and fingular boldneſs find means to return ibo 
2 Syracuſe, with an army under their command. They , 
cre re- eletted Prætors, and become abſolute maſters _ 

Tf the city. Marcellus lays cloſe fiege to it, but by 

"TX tbe wonderful engines of Archimedes is conſtrained Arcur- 
to turn the exe into @ blockade, e 


Sixth year of the War. 


L | | The following year, the Romans take ſome toons 540. 
em the Carthaginians in Italy. Hanno routs 2 
Præſet of the Allies in Bruttium, and cuts off 

= almoſt all bis army. In Spain the two Scipios 
ale cenſiderabie progreſs. They alſo engage Sy- 
Phax, « Numidian King, to commence @ War uh 
ie Carthaginians in Africa. The latter, in con- 
indtion with Gala (anotber Numidian Ning) fal! 
upon Syphax, and defeat him with great ſlaughter. 
Marcellus continues the blockade. of Syracuſe, and 
with part of bis forces reduces ſeveral towns, _ 


. . declare for Carthage. 


8 H A P. XXVII. 
Seventh and eighth years of the War. 
| Hannibal, by means of intelligence with ſome of 841. 
the inhabitants of Tarentum, gets Poſſeſſion of the 8 
4 The Roman garriſon retires into the- citadel. = 
Hanno, how the Carthaginian General bad ſan — 
10 ſupply Capua with corn, i defeated'by rhe Cott. ET 5 5 
a Fulvius. Thucium, and ibe Me 
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= | ſubmit 70 \ Hannibal's officers. The Conſuls propo- « 
ee, Lig, Capua, Jed for Sempronius Grac- hl « 
i chus to affiſt them. In bis way be is betrayed into 
g the bandi of the enemy, and ſlain. Hannibal ad. 
' wances to the defence of Capua, and begins a battle 
with the Conſuls, which an accident puts an end WM - 
to. The Roman Generals decamp in the night, 
| Hannibal follows one of them, but miſſing him, 
=_ attacks another commander, Centenius Pænula, and 
wh deftroys almoſt bis whole army. After this be. falls 
; | upon the Pretor Fulvius, cuts off 16,000 of bis 1 
= men, and: takes bis camp. In the mean time be 
bo [ | Conſuls, in conjuntTion with the fans ef Claudius WM 
_ | Nero, beſiege Capua in form. | 2 
During theſe tranſaftions, Marcelluviniakes him 
ſelf maſter of a part of Syracuſe, and encamps with- 3 
in the walls. An army of Carthaginians and Sici- 
| lians come to the relief of the Syracuſians. A plague li 
i males great bavock' in both camps. Hippocrates 
' 3 and all the Carthaginian ſoldiers are carried off by 
| :; and the Sicilians disband themſelves. Epicy- 
{ 


3 6 2 us — £90 


des deſerts Syracuſe, and the inbabitants. begin a 
treaty with Marcellus; during the courſe of which, 
|  @ Spaniſh officer, corrupted by the Roman General, 
e betrays Ortygia to bim; whereupon the, Syracuſians 
een. immediately ſurrender to bim Achradina, and be 
] Wn - 1 pro up to be plundered. Archimedes is lain. 
I 1 In the Conſulſvip P. Sulpicius Galba and Cn. 
i 54 : Fulvids Centumalus, Hannibal marches to the 7e. 
% Capua, nom greatly diſtreſid for want of 
wn _ proviſions, ' After ſome vain efforts to draw: the 
| | ' Romans 10 4 battle, or break into the town, be 
— un a away, 6nd appears be _ the walls 
ul „ 2 5 „ e 


«. ok. 


HY pry. contents 
of Rome, in hopes the army before Capua, or part 


| of it, would haſten to the defence of the Capital. 


2. Conſuls iſſue out of the city to oppoſe him, but 
7a keep to the high grounds, Hannibal marches back 


towards Capua; but finding that none of the be- 


Jegers bad flirred, he turns upon the Conſuls, who 


were following him, and forces their camp in the 
night, with great ſlaughter. Deſpairing of being able 
| to raiſe the fiege of Capua, he with wonderful rapi- 

dity traverſes Apulia, Lucania, and Bruttium, in 
the view of ſurprizing Rhegium, and is very near 


i fuce eeding i in bis deſign. Capua ſurrenders to the 


EE Romans, and is treated with, extreme rigour. In 


Greece, Lævinus draws the Etolians, and ſeveral 
other States, into 4 confeaeracy againſt _ of 
Macedon. i 
"CHAP, xXx 
Ninth year of the War. 


T. Lævinus and Marcellus are promoted to. the 


Cunſulſbip. The latter is accuſed by the Syracuſians 


of cruelty and injuſtice, before the Senate, who ac- 
quit him. The Campanians in vain complain of 


the rigorous proceedings of Fulvius Flaccus. Sa- 
lapia in Apulia is betrayed io Marcellus, who takes 
| two more cities in Samnium. Fulvius Centuma- 


lus venturing a baitle with Hannibal, is totally de- 
feated. Tbe Conſul Levinus, in the mean time, 
| TY the reduction of Sicil 7. 


343. 
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I DISSERTATION 


ea e 


"CREDIBILITY of the HroTowr of 
the firſt M— Years of RoME. 


HE famous 7 renne, (as we learn from the 
I hiſtory of his life) when he was about 12 
years old, ſent a challenge to an officer, who had 
| affronted him, by ſaying, that Quintus Curtius's 
| hiſtory of Alexander the Great was a mere romance. 
| I do not wiſh, that our young gentlemen, who 
2 have begun to delight themſelves in the Roman 


againſt M. de Beaufort, author of a work, intitled, 
= Difertation fur P Incertitude des cing premiers fiecles 
= de Þ Hiſtoire Romaine * : yet I think they may rea- 

= ſonably look upon him as an enemy, who ſeeks to 
deprive them of a conſiderable 82 of their plea- 
ſures; and that they ought to be upon their 


guard againſt him. And, for my own part, 1 
cannot readily conſent to have my grave remarks 


the importance of thoſe, by which ſome induſt- 
ious chronologer ſhould fix the preciſe year when 
Noab's grand-daughter Cęſara fled into Ireland to 
eſcape. the deluge. For the ſake therefore of us 


A Diſſertation on te uncertney of the a af the 
firſt five ages of Rr. 
>. > AT 8 | attempted 


- 


Hiſtory, ſhould carry their reſentments fo far 


upon certain paſſages of the. hiſtory reduced to 


Romaniſts, I once purpoſed to have gone through- 
* the whole of M. de B. S Diſſertation, and to hae 


Ramſay's 
life of the 
Viſcount de 
Tourenne. 


Twas: 
Hibern. p. 
135, 136. 
apud M. 
& Pouilli, 
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On the Credibility of the HisToxy 


attempted to ſhew the inſufficiency of his cita- 
tions and his reaſonings for diſcrediting the Ro- 
man Hiſtory of the firſt 300 years, as to the 
main and fundamentals of it: For much of the em- 
Eroidery and flouriſhing may be given up without 


parting, with the ground-work *. But the execu- 


tion of that deſign would ſtretch this Diſcourſe to g 


too great a length; and J conceive, that to thoſe 


eee . E fe Seller's Nee 


7 the 


2 That the Romans had; with the erighbartiod ſtates, the 
ſucceſſive wars which Livy has recorded; that theſe wars fol- "8 
lowed one another in the order given them by Livy, and had 4 « 
the fnal events which he has mentioned, may ſurely be ad- 
mitted by a reader, not over credulous, and who at the ſame | 1 

time will, in his own mind, naturally abate ſomewhat of tze 
complete victories and numerous triumphs, with which Livy 

has adorned his hiſtory, in compliance with the vanity of his AF 
countrymen. For, that the Roman vanity has now and then 


prevailed to the miſrepreſentation of facts, is too manifeſt, 


from ſeveral paſſages in the Latin Hiſtorian, ſome regarding JF 
the earlier, ſome the later ages of Rome. The fortunate effect 8 . 
of the unſucceſsful enterprize of Mucius againſt Porſenna's life, ⁵ 
and the marvellous exploit of Camillus againſt the Gazls, when, 
at the foot of the Capitol, they were ſelling a peace to the * 


Remant, are remarkable inſtances of the power of this vanity. 


And that it had its influence in Livy s relations of the war of 


See Me- 


moires de 
Littera - 
ture, &c. 


Tom. 8. 
edit. Am- 


| ſterd. wy 


Pref, p. vii. 


Hannibal, and the Spaniſh war, is ſhewn in Book N. Chap. 


XVI. to Book V. Chap. XVII. 


d It was the controverſy ſin 1722, 23, 24, 25] l 4 


theſe two very learned and very eloquent gentlemen, mem- 


bers of the Royal French Academy of Inſcriptions and Belle 


Lettres, which gave occaſion to M. de Beaufort's Diſſertation 


fur Þ Incertitude den cing premiers fiecles de Phiftoire Romaine. 
Not content with the efforts made by M. de Pouilli, who, he 


thinks, has treated a little too ſuperficially a matter which de- 


| ferved to br examined to the bottom; he without neglecting M. 


de Pouilli's arguments, endeavours to ſupply his deficiencies, 
and to prove, even to Demonſtration, the Uncertainty, &c. 


: 15 


* 


8 | 


— 


x 
7,3 
bo + 7 W 


coc che firſt 500 Years of Ro. 
x the hiſtory againſt the attacks of M. de Pouilli, 
any further defence is unneceſſary. However, as 


ita; 


the ; the diſcourſes of that able champion of our cauſe 
em- have, I think; neither been printed apart from 
out "IF the other pieces in the Memoires de Litterature, nor 
cu. IF tranſlated into Exgliſt, and therefore may not have 
eto fallen into the hands of many perſons, who may 
1oſe | have met with M. de B.'s Diſſertation, which is 
o of & tranſlated, I ſhall juſt mention ſome particulars, : 
| the in which I apprehend the chief ſtrength of M. 
„the L'Abbè Sallier's arguments to be couched; and 
fol. then make ſome brief remarks on M. de B.'s 
| had | principal poſitions in his e to refute thoſe 
4g 1 af 
"If 1. Ir 18 beyond all belief, "ao Varro a the mak. Pore rs 
Aller 1 
1 (Je crois avoir demontre, oY maniere tres claire, PE _ 34 
5 tude qui regne ſur le tems leguel a precedi la priſe de Rome par ; 
"ay 1 les Gaulois, et la deſtruction de ſes monumens, qui en fut 
- , 1 une ſuite naturelle. 11 eſt vrai, que cela ne prouve rien a 
5+ 4 Fa du fe feecle fuivant, ſur lequel j ai cru pouvoir etendre: cette 
if Lo incertitude, A cauſe de la confuſion, qui regne encore par rap- 
T e, port à divers evenemens.] In 17 38 Mr. de Beaufort gave the 
: 1 8 firſt edition} of his Diſſertation; an Engliſh tranſlation of | 
ni . which was / publiſhed in 1740. His ſecond edition of it re- 
= | wiſed, corrected, and confiderably augmented, bears date 1750. 
"ug Tias to the pages of the latter the references are made. | 
hap. ; N. B. M. de Beaufort gives up one argument, in 1 788 
3 M. de Pouilli expatiates, drawn from the work called, The 
ween , Parallels of Plutarch, a work of which M. Y Abbe Sallier has 
* WE totally deſtroyed the credit. | | 
. d Of Varro, Cicero thus writes. | bg 
. Nos in naſtra urbe peregrinantes 8 tanguam bn, | 
a he tui libri quaſi domum deduxerunt, ut poſſemus aliguando qui, er 
3 ubi efſemus agnaſcere; tu etatem patriæ, tu deſcriptiones temporum, 
> M. . locorum, tu ſacrorum j Jura, tu domeſticam, tu bellicam diſci- 
3 | Plinam, tu omnium divinarum humanarumgue rerum nomina, ge- 
ec nera, Mcia, cauſas aperuiſti. Acad. I, c. 3. ‚ 


2 2 | learned 


On the Credibility of the HisTor v 

learned Roman of the moſt learned age of Rome; 
ſhould .employ his ſtudies and his labours upon 
the antiquities of his country, in order to diſpel 


the obſcurity caſt upon the hiſtory of the earlieſt 
ages, unleſs there were means of attaining to cer- 


tainty, or a high degree of probability, with re- 
gard to many things that paſſed in thoſe ages. 


2. It is no leſs incredible, that Cicero ſhould "x 


defign, and Livy undetale hiſtory of the earlieſt 


- thats ſays Dr. Middleton, was meditating a a general : 
 Bbiftory of Rome, to which he was frequently urged by his 
friends, as the only man capable of adding that glory to his | 


country, of excelling the Greeks in a ſpecies of writing, 
which, of all others, was at that time the leaſt cultivated 


by the Remans. But he never found leiſure to execute fo 
great a taſk ; yet has ſketched out a plan of it, which, ſhort 
as it 15, ſeems to be the beſt, that can be formed, for the 
defign of a perſect hiſtory. 

He_declares it to be the firſt and fundamental law of 


hiſtory, that it ſhould neither dare to ſay any thing that was 


falſe, nor fear to ſay any thing that was true, nor give any 
juſt ſuſpicion either of favour or diſaffection: that in the rela- 
tion of things, the writer ſhould obſerve the order of time; 


and add alſo the deſcription of places: That in all great and 


memorable tranſactions, he ſhould firſt explain the councils, 
then the acts, laſtly the events: that in the cotncils' he 
| ſhould interpoſe his own judgment on the merit of them: 
in the acts, ſhould relate not only what was done, but how 
1 was done: in the events, ſhould ſhew, what ſhare chance, 
or raſhneſs, or prudence had in them: that in regard to 
perſdns, he ſhould deſcribe, not only their particular actions, 
but the lives and characters of all thoſe, who bear an eminent 
part in the ſtory. That he ſhould illuſtrate the whole in a 
clear, eaſy, natural ſtile; flowing with a perpetual ſmooth- 
neſs, and equability; free from the affectation of points and 
ſentences, or the roughneſs of judicial pleadings. D- Orater- 
2. 28. "Middleton's Life of Cicero, Vol. 2. p. 528. 

d Res immenſi operic, ut que fopra Serge e — 
tatur, c. Liv. Pref. fe : 


Ages | 


4 


c PTC 


ol the firſt 500. Years of Roms: 


ages of Rome, if they had no authentic records, no 


ſolid! materials for their ground work; and this 
in an age, of which Cicero ſays *, that it was too 
knowing, too much endightened to be umpoſed 
upon by fictions and nnn to believe abſur- 
dities. e ee 

3. Gs in W. boiks-whicls be ses eus 
cerning the ' commonwealth, gave a particular and 
eircumſtantial account of the cuſtoms and 


maxims of antient Nome, Ne ee ts | 


domeſtic and military diſcipline. = 
gp We have the expreſs teſtimony of Citers for 


the exiſtence, in his time, of the ponTIFICAL 


ANNALS , which were begun almoſt as early as 


7 * 
* — » . 
3 
* * 
3 
* 3 


Me jam doctis bominibus, * tempori bus i pit eruditis n 


dum vix quicguam ęſſt loci. Autiguitas enim recipit fabulas, fctas 


etiam namnunguam incondite : hee. ætas autem jam exculta præ- 
fertim et erudita omne quod fieri non poteſt reſpuit. Frag. Lib. z. 
de Repub. A ny 


| WA: boar, of e besen PV Soles asd 
i diſcipline. as temperatione cruitatio Jguamar « » alits hec locine- 


atcaratÞ\ ſatis dia ſunt, maximique-in 1 5 


Publica ferigpfimus. Lib. 4. Tuſc. c. 1. 


4 Frat * enim biftoria 17h aliud nife pms Rik IG 


jus rei memorigque publics retinendie cauſa, ab initio verum” Ro- 
manarum ufque' ad Publium Mfucium Pontificem Maximum rer 


omnts" ſingulorum annorum- litteris mandabat P. Maxinus, re- 


„ 


* Lib. 28 
de Orat. 
12. 


| ferebatgue in album, es propontbat 1abulum mi ad offit poteftas | 


populo cognoſcendi, ii que etiam nunc annales maximi nominantur. 


| Hance fimilitudinem ſeribendi multi feeuti ſums gui fine ullir orna- 


mentis monumenta Jolum temporum hominum locorum, geſtarumgue 
rerum reliquerunt. Traque qualis apud Graces, Pheracydess Hei- 


{anicus,” Aeufilaus fuit, aliique permulti; talis nofter Cato, et Pift- 


or, er Piſo, qui negue tenent, quibus rebus ornatur oratio (modo. 


enim huc ih funt imporrata) et dum wer cn, . 5 ce 
ban dicendi laudem putant ec, "brevitatem._ © OO: 
| a 3 = | . 4 


* 


On the Credibility of the HrsTory 
che birth of the ſtate, and continued to the 
: time of P. Mucius, the High Prieſt, who lived 
, in the, 7th century of Rome. Varro, in his books 
concerning the Latin —— our us: as 


fragments of theſe annals; 
L. 12. Ep. 5. Since it was the om 4 in Pi 1 times 


8 the republic to record the ads of be ſenate and + 
* al of the magiſtrates; it is probable that the ſame 
cuſtom was obſerved in the former. And it ſeems . 
unqueſtionable from a paſſage * in Suetonius | Vit. 
Veſp. 8.] not only that the acts of the ſenate, and 
of the people, in the earlieſt ages, uſed to be re- 
corded; but that many of thoſe records were 
preſerved from the flames, when the Gault burnt 
Ie | | 


De leg. Abeſt enim Biſtoria litteris noftris, ut et ipſe intelligo, et er te 

Lib. 1. c. a. perſege audio. Potes autem tu profed ſatisfacere in ea, quippe cum 

fit opus, ut tibi quidem videri folet, unum hoc oratorium maxim?. 

 DPuamobrem aggredere, quaſumus, et fame ad hanc rem tempus, gue 

eft a noſtris hominibus adbuc aut ignorata, aut relia. Nam poſt 
 *Doubtleſs annales pontificum maximorum, quibus nihil poteſt eſſe ® ju- 

ax; oa cundius: fit aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi ſemper in ore 

2 en, Catonem, aut ad Piſonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Vennoni- 

of Cive um venias: menge, e ere rn" N N 

* p. 79+ quid tam exile, quam jfti omnes. | 

is Rate Unde autem facilius quam ex annalium monumentis aut res 

-  bellica, aut omnes republice ' diſciplina cognoſeitur ? Unde ad 
agendum aut dicendum copia depromi major gra uiſſimorum exem-. 

Plenum, quaſy 1 men teſtimoniorum vel ? Frag. Cic, 

in Hortenſ. | 

A Speaking. of Ye fan tacing the apical which had 

been demoliſhed in the Vitellian ſedition. I/ [Veſpaſianus] 

| erearum- tabularum tria millia, que fimul conflagrauerant, re- 

ftituenda ſuſcepit, undique inveftigatis exemplaribus, inſtrumentum 

Imperii pulcherimum ac wetuftiſſimum confecit 5 quo continebantur 

penè ab exordio urbis ſenatus conſulta, . W | 


er N ac W cuicungue — 
4 Di 7 9 be 


* 


of the firſt 500 Vears of Roms. 10 


6. Dionyſus ſpeaks of the memarials „ commen- 
0 taries or. tables: of the cenſors preſerved i in fami- 


LILY 


hes which had been honoured with the, cenſor | 


ſhip, pieces which he conſulted, and in which he. 


found, that a poll of the people had been taken 


tuo years before the burning of Rome, in the con- 
ſulſhip of Valerius and Manlius. 

7. Cenſorinus, in his book de die natali, * 
nuates, that the memorials of the duumvirs and 
decemvirs were antient monuments that uſed to 


be conſulted, long after the firſt ages of Rome. 


8. Livy frequently cites the Linen books , 
which ſeem to have been of great uſe for diſco- 


vering the ſucceſſion of the conſuls and Fer 


Libri Lin- 
tei. 


9 It appears from the Aan that many . 


treaties with foreign ſtates were preſerved t 


7 flames which conſumed the city. 


o. The laws of the twelve tables were unqueſ: | 


8 preſerved, and theſe would give a 


thorough inſight into the conſtitution of the ſtate. _ 
11. In Livy, Macrobius and A. Gellius we have 
the antient invariable forms that were uſed by 


the Roman heralds, when employed to demand 


ſatifafion for an injury done to the State; de- 


clare war; invite the gods to forlake a city be- 


ſieged; and, before a battle, load with curſes the 


armyof the enemy. 

12. The Rituals and Calerdars were of uſe to 
hiſtory. The very name of a feſtival is often a 
brief relation of the fact which gave occalion to 
its inſtitution. Pry 


— 


bl AntoTre, 92 12 . TE N= x; Tor naxruuiray 


1 Lih. 1. 
Macr. Lib. 

1 
5 Gell. 
L. 6... 


7iluricc- EB vo, &c. D. Hal. p. 59. Edit. Oxon. 
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5 primus inſtituit (ut reperio) Appius Claudius, qui conſul cum 


on the Credibility of the HigToxy | 
13. Antient pillars, ftatues and inſcriptions * im- 
mortalized the memory of ſeveral great men of 


the early times, _ 1 1 co _ . | 


_ 


Therefore, el Livy complain or the ſear. 
city of men of letters in the early times [rare 


| per ea tempora litteræ] and of the loſs of great 


part, or the greater part of the pontificab an- 
nals, and other hiſtorical monuments, both pub- 
lic and Private. in che W of Rome by the 


1 original pieces fffitiens for compoſing A credible 


hiſtory of the earlieſt ages of Rome. 

14. Tradition alone was ſufficient whereon to 
found a reaſonable and full belief of many facts 
in the Roman ſtory; ſuch, for example, as he 
ſhameful defeat of the Romans near the Caudine 


Forts; and the ſeditions and ſeceſfions of the Ple- 


beians on occaſion of the cruelties exerciſed by 
the rich towards the poor. [This is a conceſſion 


made by M. de Powlh.] 


15. The fables which are Wundt interſperſed 
in the writings of the Roman hiſtorians ought 
not to ruin the credit of the hiſtory of the firſt 


2 * vero clypeos in facro vel publica, privatim dicare 


Serwilio fuit anno urbis 259. poſuit enim in Bellanæ de majores 
ſuos ; placuitque in excelſo ſpefari et titulss honorum legi.— 


Quales nene Pliny L. 35: 
g. 3. 


„ Quæ i in commentariis 1 alii Sfque publicis, 3 privati/que 
grant monumentis incenſã urbe pleraque interiere. L. 6. c. 1. 

© Quæ ab conditã urbe ad captam eandem urbem Romani ſub 
regibus primim, 'conſulibus deinde ac difatoribus, decemviri/que 
ac tribunis conſularibus geſſere foris bella, domi Ts guin- 


e ape L. 6. C. 12 
ages 


of the firs 500” Years of Rows. 
the lüſtorians "Mould ſeem to have adopted thoſe 
fables for facts. Livy' warns us not te be over 
credulous with regard to ſev: 
marvellous kind, and Citero ridicules them- 

16. And Atticus had ſucceſsfully laboured ts 
the miſtakes in ſome farnily=wmemioirs, 
concerning the ſucceſſion of the magiſtrates, and 
the origins of families; miſtakes occaſioned by 
ignorance or vanity ; and e could have had no 
ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, had he been diſtitute 
of all ſure guides to the truth. 

If any reader deſires to ſee theſe, and en 
other particulars, relating to the ſame ſubject, 
learnedly and ingeniouſly diſcuſſed, I ſhall refer 
him to the diſcourſes at large of M. HG Salla. 
in the Memoires de Literature. 8 

3 take notice of M. de Blaifire's' Tv 

ons, I muſt frankly confeſs that I am not well 
den to diſpute againft his opinion, concern- 
ing . the Roman Hiſtory; 2. becauſe I cannot, by 
his Diflprtation, eee with IPs what his 


I 


oy 4 . 
. 7 * Ld : k 


— 3 any cures. gnome e 3 * non 


ve, as to the eſſentials of it; dh 


rab old ſtories of the 


1 


L. 2. de 
Divin. oY 
L. 1. de 
leg. 


e Are ante cunditam. 
condendamwve urbem, poetieis mag#is decora fabolis, gu in- 


corruptrs rerum geſtarum monumentis traduntur, ane . 
nec refellere in animo eff, Liv. in Præf. 

Speaking of the Curtian Lale, and how it came. 9 
ed, - Cura non F 
Liv. Lib. 7. Py Fs 

v Labotem nobis Attici when of . 
originem ſubtexuit, ut ex es clarorum: virorum propagines Palmas 
cegnaſcere. Cic. in Oras. et * Corp, Nep. in Attic... 0 
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On the Credibility of tho Hr STORY 


1 know not whether, in his judgment, we may 
| reaſonably reject the waoLE * hiſtory of the firſt 


500-years-of Rome as groundleſs and fabulous. 
Or ſhould reject. only almoſt all. - 
Or 2 r when we hay rejected the greater 


Or, e Ga . af 


mee falſe, ſhould call in queſtion, doubt of, ſuſpect 


all the ret: ¶ le mr en eden, en ere 


= le tenir pour ſuſpect] ' 


g u eee from a grear number of paſſges* in 
his 


825 Agenda le peu 3 foin qu 'on a eu de trabfbtire ala 


| Wenn la memoire des evenemens, dans le terms, qu'ils ar- 


rivoient, nous ſommes fondès, en voiant: une hiſtoire ſuivie 
de quatre ſiecles, de rejetter LE/TOUT, ou dv moins {a plus 


grande partie comme forge 2 plaiſir. 
Ce n'eſt pas que je veuille e en doute generalemont 


tous les evenemens de ce ſiecle I le cinquieme, ] pour quelques 
traits fabuleux dont ils ſe trouvent accompagnes, ou parce 
qu'il y en, a pluſieurs qui ſont manifeſtement faux. Mon 


intention eſt ſeulement de faire voir, que divers faits des plus 


marques, et des plus importans, /e trowvant faux, et le fruit 


de la vaine gloire des Romains, - les autres doivvent nous etre 


fuſpes. Pen tire encore de nouveaux motifs de douter de 
Hiftoire des fiecles precedent, laguelle, à plus forte _y = 


pareitre fabuleaſe et forgie\apres coup. p. 359. . 
Ces caracteres de fauſſetẽ ſuffiroient à dien Fog gens pour 


leur faire . rejetter cette Hiftoire, ſans plus d'examen; mais je 


ne veux pas me prevaloir de cet avantage. Ce reſt que ſur 
Pautorite des ecrivains les plus celebres, et les plus accredi- 


tes que je veux m' appuier pour en douter. Et, aſin qu'on 


ne m' accuſe pas d'en douter trop legerement, je me re- 
tranche à ne trouver cette hiſtoire: 0bſeure et incertaine, * 
parce qu' ils la trouvent telle eux- memes. p. 10. 


d De-la je conclus que nous ſommes fondes à fenir pour 


fort ſuſpect dr e 5 E n 


61 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rom. 
his Diſſertation, one would imagine to be his 


real opinion. And yet now and then he ſeems to 


ſlide into belief, and even into certainty,” without 
being aware of it. He has great faich in What 
Polybius relates of the Romans in the early times 


of the Republic; and admits, as indubitable, ſe - 


veral facts, for which the other ane are his 
_ vouchers: Thus, for example 

It is certain that Servius [T. e mg. 
ak the number of the Tribes ? 

&« Certain it is, that from this time: Perflens 
«& did not treat the Roman as eee but as 
“ old allies or as good ſubjects. 1 enen 


And M. de B.'s arguments for diſbeheving 


ſome facts in the Roman ſtory, or doubting of 

them, are frequently drawn from the n 

others, particularly of the Traatie. 
1 cannot but take notice, chat, with regard. to 


Is . partie Ck define a a Pandit de certain Ki 


des plus marque, et qui figurent le plus dans Hiſtoire Ro- 


maine: | Pincertitude ou la fauſſete deſquels, ẽtant bien 
prouvee, donnera une nouvelle force aux raiſons que Von a 


de revaguer en doute TOUTE cette Hiftoire,—Je me flatte, que 


ceux qui ſe depouilleront de leurs prejuges conviendront qu'il 


miers fitcles de Rome. pen is (10 1 122 
lll faut abſolument, qu'on en vienne a dire, que ces traittẽs 


ſont ſuppoſes, ce qu'on ne peut faire ſans de fortes raiſons ' 
let je ne vois pas qu'on ait aucune pour douter de leur au- 


tenticite) ou que Von convienne de bonne foi, que rour 
ce qu on nous debite dans PHiſtoire Romaine n'eſt ar inert 


tude, et gu on My peut conipter fur rien. p. 43. LOVE 


d ll eſt u que Servius en augmenta le nombre [des cribus. "7 


- "20g p- 


9 


See p. 33. 


Diſteri 
part 2. ch. 


10. 


n'y a rien de plus incertain que TOUT ce corps ve ar: of des om : 


De qu'il y a de ur, C'eſt que, des lors, Porſena n'en uſa 


plan avec les Romiains, comme avec des ernemis, et qu'au con- 


| ay il nh re en anciens s allies, ou ea bons ſujets. 


the 


on the Credibility of the H1sTory 
Ganls totally routed the Roman army in the field. 
2. That they preſently after poſſeſſed themſelves 
moſt of them conſumed in the flames. 5. That 
the capitol was ſaved. 6. That ſeveral antient 


monuments, being there depoſited, were pre- 
ſerved witlf it. 7. That the Gault fold a peace 
tothe Romans, and departed without loſs. Here 


are then, in the hiſtory. of this one affair, ſeven 
important facts which M. de B. ſeems fully to 
believe. And what is it he objects to? Why, to 
Livy's relation of Camilkes's wonderful arrival in 


23 the critical moment to ſave the Romans from the 


diſgrace of living on the foot of a ranſomed pro- 


Flle) and his deſtroying the whole army of the 


ox Gauls. But this relation, romantic in the air of 


= and. diſcovered by Polybius's account to be a 
mere. fiction. of Roman vanity, can never be 
thought a good: reaſon for queſtioning the truth 
oft every thing that Livy has related of the earlieſt 
ages of Rome ; and much leſs for regarding the 
whole Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 500. years, as 
fabulous or «uncertain. For when M. de B. ſpeaks 
of the uncertainiy of the Roman Hiſtory, I ſup- 
poſe he means, or ought to mean, the uncertainty 
of the beſt and leaſt exceptionable accounts of the Ro- 
man affairs, that can be collefied from the ſeverat 
 antient writers who have treated the Juljes. 55 
We ſhall preſently ſee, that one of M. de B*s 3 


cee. for his ä is, that the Roman 
ie 


of the firſt 500 Years of ROF. 


Hiſtorians (the catlieft of whom lived in ithe . _ 
- fixth century from the building of Rome) wanted 
means to know the truth, Yet he gives credit to 


Palyluus's relation of the wars between the Ro- 


mans and Gauls, from the time of Brennus,. to 


that of Fyrrbus; and if he thinks it reaſonable 


to believe Pohybius on this part of che Roman 
| Hiſtory, he . muſt allow. that there. were means 


of coming at the truth af it, whether Lim, and 


the prior hiſtorians whom . followed, made _ 
of them or not. 


Bor whatever be the real opinion of M ae B. 


concerning the Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 500 
years, he has advanced (if 1 miſtake him noc) 


the following propoſitions. 


IJ. Txt RoMans were an rats dhe, Differ: p. PL 


15 confined, during four centuries, to a little cor- 
© ner of Hah; and the continual. exerciſe of 


arms, and huſbandry (the only'ſciences they 
< profeſſed) bindered them from having 1 


| cc of tranſmitting the memory of events 1 0 Fafterity.,” 
II. AnD, if they had: thought of perpetuat- 


* they were univerſally ſo illiterate, *that nobody 
eas capable of writing hiſtory, or tranſmitting 


the events to poſterity, by. ſure and era memo- 


„ Perſonne n etoit capable, Ge. * 


e eee 3 ben des tee. 
nemens, qui dans le fond, ne ſont devenus intereſſans, que par 


le haut degré de gloire, eee ſont eleves 


par leurs conquetes. | 


626-462: cites 2 ee e den Meine Bib, 
mu Wario was 


— * Rare per ea tempora litter, an fait 
"mn 


« ing the memory of what paſſed among them, p. 15. 


eg 


„P. 16, 


XIV 


p. Na 56. 
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On the Credibility of the His roh 
III. „ Tn PoNTIFICAL Ax x AUS, or hiſtorica! 


v ments 


cc * e & Faun dit Tite Live en parlant 4 la fin du 
« quatrieme \fietle.” M. de B. adds, © Indeed they muſt 
«© have been very little ſolicitous in tho/e times to preſerve the 
memory of events, ſince, inflead of all other Annals, they 
were content with driving a nail every year into the wall 
« of the temple of Jupiler Capitolinus ; and this was the ſole 
«6 expedient they could have for Rang the chronology, [c'etoit 
C Ia toute la reſſouree qu'on pouvoit avoir pour fixer la chro- 
8 1 as the ſame hiſtorian informs us in the ſame place.” 
He proceeds; Had this been practiſed from the * 
« dation of Rome, it might have been of great uſe for ſet- 
« tling the true Era of the city. But the practice could not 
« commence before the temple was dedicated, which was not 


* till after the expulſion of Targuin; and it had ſuffered a 


long interruption. It was renewed in the end of the 
44 fourth century of Name, not becauſe they found it mentioned 
<< in ary record or ritual, (for they made ſo little uſe of let- 
<< ters, that the had neither books nor records) but on account 
EE of a tradition- almoſt forgotten, EX ſeniorum memoria repeti- 


1 * tum,” [i was recall d to mind by ſome old men, 1 


As great uſe is made of the paſſage in Livy, referr'd. to by 


M. de B. for proving the extremely illiterate ſtate of the Ro- 


mans, during many years after the commencement of the Re- 
public, I ſhall here tranſcribe the paſlage at length. The 
hiſtorian is ſpeaking of the year 392 (or, according to the 


Capitoline Marbles, 390) when Rome was een afflicted 


with the plague. 
+ lt Genucio, 5 Emilio Mamercino ſecundum 30 uli- 


bus, quum piaculorum magis conquiſitio animos quam cor- 
pora morbi afficerent, repetitum ex ſeniorum memoria dici- 


tur, peſtilentiam quondam clavo ab dictatore fixo ſedatam. 


Crevier. 


Ea religione adductus Senatus, dictatorem clavi figendi cauſa 
dicijuflit.. Dictus L. Manlius imperioſus, L. Pinarium Ma- 
giſtratum Equitum dixit. Lex vetuſta eſt priſcis litteris, ver- 
biſque ſcripta, ut qui Prætor Maximus fit, Idibus Septembri- 
bus clavum pangat. Fixus [moſt of the manuſcripts have fixa *] 


fuit dextro lateri ædis Jovis optimi maximi, ea ex parte qua 
| Minervæ 


of the firſt 500 Years of Roms.. ' 


ments public and private, which could have 


« you we certainty | to hiſtory, were ALI. 
|  deftroy'd 


Minervæ templum eſt. Ban clayum, quia raræ per ea tem- * 


pora litteræ erant, notam numeri annorum fuiſſi ferunt - eco- 


que Minervz Templo dicatam legem, quia Numerus Miner- 


væ invetitum fit. Volſiniis quoque clavos indices numeri 
annorum, fixos in templo Nortiæ Etruſcæ Dez, comparere, 


diligens talium monimentorum auctor Cincius-affirmat.' M. 


Horatius coxs ur, ex LEGE Templum Jovis optimi maximi 
_ dedicavit, anno poſt reges exactos: à consULIBUS pofiea 
ad picTaATOREs, quia majus imperium erat, ſolenne clavi 
figendi tranſlatum eſt. Intermiſſo deinde more, digna etiam 


per ſe viſa eſt res, propter quam dictator crearetur. TAY: B. | 


vi. g. 3. 


NOW I mats that M. de B. has, through inatten- 5 


tion, made no leſs than four miſtakes in his comment upon 
this paſſage. 


Fox I. Firſt of all, Livy does not ſpeak of run END OF 


THE FoukTH-CEnTURY, when he ſays, /ome report, that the 
Nail vas t0-mark the number of years, becauſe Letters were rare 


in Trhost Days, per ea tempora ; but of the time, when the 


Practice of driving a nail in the Wall of the Temple of f Jupiter, 
- COMMENCED, in purſuance of a Law directing that it ſhould 
be done annually, on 1h Ives or SEPTEMBER, by the Chief 
- Pretor, [i. e. by the Chief Magiſtrate. The Coxsurs were, 
at firſt, ſtiled Px ÆTons.] That this Practice commenced 
long before 2h end of the fourth century is evident, from the 
| Inſtance ten called to mind by the old men, of a Dictator's 
doing it, and from the words interzifo deinde more. And it 


ſeems highly probable from Livy's words, that the Law aua. 
made, and the PRACTICE commenced in the firſt year of the Re- 


public, and that HoraTius, when he dedicated the Temple, 
 firuck the Firſt nail into the wall ; and that it was a part of the 
Ceremony, at the Dedication, and performed i in conformity 
to the Law abovementioned. There is an old Law, (ſays 


8 Livy) written in antique characters, and antique words, 


importing, that the Chief Prætor ſhould, on the Ides of 
September, drive the Nail, clawum pangat. The Nail [or 


the Law] was fixed on the right ſide of the Temple of Ju- 
| 8 | 64 Piter ; 


On the Credibility. of the Hisrorvy 
< Sfterg.in/that part where the Fane of Minerva is.” What 
—— Parentheſis, till he thus goes on: The Coxs ul 


Marcus Horatius, Accohο n TO THE Law, dedicated 
the Temple of Jupiter, the year after the expulſion of the 


** Kings : AFTERWARDS, the fixing the Nail was transferred 
4 from the ConsuLls tothe DicTaToRs;. becauſe theſe were 
0 Magiſtrates of greater power and dignity ” [agreeably to 
the ſpirit of the Law, expreſſed in theſe words, Qui Prætor 
Maximus fit. ] Whoever attends to Livy's words muſt ſurely 
ee, chat, when he ſays, the Coxs ul. Horatius dedicated the 
Temple xx Lack, be reſers to the Law, where it was en- 
Joined, that the Chief Magiſtrate ſhould drive a Nail an- 


;nually. on the Ides of September; and means to tell us, that 


this ConsvL grove the firſt Nail, purſuant to that Law, when 
be dedicated the Temple; (which DzpicaTiON was on the Tdes 
of September, as Plutarch informs us.) If Livy did not mean 
to ſay that Ho Aris drove the Nail, when he dedicated the 


Temple, what connexion between the former and latter part 


of this period? The Cons ul. Horatius dedicated the Tem- 
<< ple the year after the Regifuge; ArTerwands, rhe fixing 
<< rhe Nail was transferred . the ConsuLs to the Die- 
„ Tators.” 

II. Turn is eee eee 
importing that the Romans had no annals except nails. And 
the written law itſelf is a proof, that the nails were not 
. uſed becauſe xobody could write or becauſe theſe nails 4 


the only expedient they could have to fox the chronology. 
for the ſame reaſon, they, of whom Livy ſays 2 . 


not be ſuppoſed to have meant, that the nails were uſed, 
© becauſe nobody could mark the years by words or figures, 


but becauſe the generality of people could not read what 
ſome could write; as was the caſe in theſe countries not 


many hundred years ago. And the Interruption of the 
practice of driving nails ¶ intermiſo deinde more] if it proves 


any thing, proves only, that the common people were be- 
come leſs illiterate, and that the e were not wanted fo 
— them in chronology. 


III. It appears from the paſſage referred to, 3 in . 


— of the fourth Century, the Romans had a monument or 


record mentioning the cuſtom of driving a nail, xc. They 
bad à æuritten law enjoining it; lex wetuſta eft- prifeis litteris 


___ fſeripta, ut qui Frætor Maximus fit, Tdibus Septem- 
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« * defroy'd by the flames which conſumed the 


« city, after the Gauls had taken it [in 363.]” 
How to reconcile this third affertion with the 
ſecond, or with the latter part of the firſt, ſeems 


| ſomewhat difficult; nor ſeems it very eaſy to re- 


concile it with the following enumeration of the 
antient monuments which M. de 5. aſa to 
have eſcaped the flames: | | 

„ SoMe Laws of the x1Nnos. 


* ALL the LAws of the Twelve Tables, 9 which 


bribus . In conformity e eee | 
of fixing the nail had been transferred from the Conſuls to. 
the Dictators. And this ſhews that both the Law and 


the Practice were anterior to the Inſtitution of Dictators. 
IV. Tas thing /aid to be remembred by the old men, was 


An 


not the cuftam of driving a nail into the wall of the _ 


Temple, but a particular inſtance of the plague's being Hopt 
by a Dictator's driving a nail, &c. repetitum ex ſeniorum me- 


2 C'eſt de ces ecrivains, que j*apprens, que vou bs 
| monumens publics, qui. aurotent pu donner quelque certitude 


a Hiſtoire, perirent par le Aau, lorſque les Gaulois rent 
pris Rome. p. 10. 


It eſt ſur que la partie 'hiſtarique des Livres des Pon: 


tifes, ou leurs Aunales perirent dans la deſtruction de Rome : 
par les Galois. Tite Live eſt fi expres Ia deſſus, qu'il 


nous ote tout ſujet d'en douter,—lo que ſe plaignant de la 
peine qu'il a eueparceque Tous bes? memoires, conſervez 
dans les Archives, qui etoient entres les mains des Particuliers, 


ou gui faiſoient partic des livres des Pontifes, avoient ee 
enveloppes dans la ruine de la ville. Er quod etiarſſguæ in 


commentariis Pontificum, allizque publicts nr eraut - 
numentis, incenſ# urbe Pl ER interiere. p. 56. 


NM. B. In this place, Plereque, with M. de 2. imports 


Tous ; in p. 5. 18. Preſque tout 3 in p. 20, 27. e 
in p. 19. Grande partie. 5 | 
Vor. IV. e 5 might 


moria dane, zahle quondem clave ab tu, fr fe - 


xvIII 


p- 46, 47. 


203. 


On the Credibility of the His Tory 
“ might be known the conflitution 9 the antient 2 
n 
„ SOME af the PonTirrs Books, which diſco- 
<< vered the origin of ſeveral religious cuſtoms or cere- 
« monies. (Under the name of the Pontiffs books, 
M. de B. comprehends all the books in gene- 


“ral, which treated of the religious ceremonies 


« and traditions of the Romans, as the books of 
e the Augurs and Haruſpices, the verſes; or hymns 
<« of the Salii, the Saturnian verſes, and a great 


v7 number of books of that kind.) oy 
„ Some of the hooks which contained the 


te muſters and polls taken of the Roman citizens, 


rbich books might be of uſe to hiſtory. 


A conſiderable number of the 7 reaties which 
* Rome had made with the neighbouring ſtates. 


Il eft a*preſumer qu'ils ſauverent un afſez bon 
nombre de ces derniers | les traittes] parce 


4 qu'ils etoient gardez dans le temple de Jupiter 


& au capitole, qui demeura a Pabri de la fureur 


a Quoique les anciens Hiſtoriens omettent quelques 


Lure, et quelque fois les noms des cenſures ainſi que 
le nombre des citoiens, qui $'etoit tfouve Ala 


ns chaque 


denombrement, je ſerois afſez port# à croire, fur c qui nous 
reſte de ces revues generales des citoiens de Rome, que Cetoit 


un des monumens le mieux conſerve, et que les hiſtoriens avoient 
e moins neglige de conſulter. Ce que Denis d'Halicarnaſſe 


en cite remonte juſqu” au premier cens ſous Servius Tullius. 
On ſeroit un peu mieux ,fonde, fi on nous alleguoit de- 
pareilles pieces en faveur de Phiſtoire Romaine. Car, fi ce 


que les hiftoriens nous diſent des differens cens, od denom- | 


bremens, qui ſe ſont fait a Rome,, eſt fonde ſur le temoig- 
nage de ces monumens, qui ſe gardoĩent dans les Archives, 
on ne peut diſconvenir, qu'ils n'aient echape aux flammes, du 
moins en partie, et qu'ils naient iti de on #/age pour 
Phiftaire. p- 102, 103. | 
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col the firſt 500. Years of Row. 
« des'/Gaulois. And treaties of peace are the moſt 


«© paix ſont les materiaux les plus authentiques 


| < doute raiſonable fur des Wes We de Pa- 
08 Per eee F n ge: 10 5 


ing prior to Pyrrhus's coming into Tay; 20 
piece that could be of uſe to bigory, anterior to 
the end of the fifth century.” _ | 

= How to make this agree with the _— 


I do not t readily perceive. 


v. „ Tux LATER hiſtorians of Rome did but 
* copy * the earlier with egard to the times 125 


5 the earlier.“ . 
is 


S.. J'ai deja prouve que ces Annales FR Pontifes n'exifieient 

point: et je prouverai bientöt, qu'il x'y avoit aucune piece gui 

f it fer vir 2 P Hiftoire laguelle faut antericure a "EE du cin- 
quieme fiecle de Rome. p. 70. 


Fabius Pictor et ceux qui le ſuivirent de pres avoient ig- 
nore,. &c. On ner WE autre ex- 
Feen 

Ils ont été plus de cing Lecles ſans avoir YHilloriens—-., 
er premiers qu' ils ont eus ont fort mal reiifſi deſtitues comme 
ls Petoient de monumens anciens/ et de memoires ſurs Lani 
eur puſſent ſervir de guides. Hiſtoriens, qui depuis ont 
ntrepris de fournir la meme carriere, e eee 
uicr dt Pautorits. de leurs Predecefſcurs et de ler donner peur 
arant des faits gilt rapportajent—ils' ſe ſont peu mis en 
deine * à la rigueur la veriti des . p- 6. 


b 2 .. B. 


« authentic materials for hiſtory. Les traittẽs de 


pour | Phiſtoire, et on ne peut former aucun 


5 at „ 


enumeration of pieces Preſerved from the gt | 


d On reconnoitra facilement que ceux qui ont ecrit ; 
I'Hiſtoire Romaine - ant fait que ſe copier les uns les autres 
Hour ce qui regardoit les tems anterieurs. p. 7. OT 


x1 


P- 33» 


6, 7. 


xx On the Credibility of the His ro 
Izhis ſeems to be a haſty aſſertion; ſince both 
Livy and Dionyſius ſpeak ſo frequently of the diſa - 


greeing accounts given by the authors they cite, . 
with regard to the times anterior to the firſt hiſ- 
torians. And Livy, in his preface, ſays, that * 
: each new writer thinks either to produce ſomething 8 * 
more certain with regard to fas than his prede- ly © 
ceſſors have done, or to excel them in language 
and ſtyle. Novi ſemper ſcriptores, aut in rebus Wl © 
certius aliquid allaturos fe, aut feribends arte ruden = 
Hogs er fuperaturos . = 
7. 17 VI. Trost n or monuments which Wt 
© eſcaped the flames (when Rome was burnt by BW : 
< the Gauls) were of little uſe for compoling an 
« hiſtory. And the-frf hiſtorians did not reſt L 
upon ſuch monuments, but founded themſelves 7 
* WHOLLY upon traditions and vulgar ſtories, as I 
the moſt celebrated and moſt eſteemed writers v 
1 inform us, who nevertheleſs ook all their ac- e 
| 4 -- counts from dads hiftorians. wag W oi 
= - | fs on « What fu 
wil | | q 
VN. B. Unleſs ah 8 abjard 6A it is hard 
to gueſs by what teſt the later hiſtorians, if there were no hi 
antient monuments, no authentic memorials, could examine the pl 
truth of the facts related by the earlier hiftorians. ' 

je recherche ce qui a pu échaper & cet incondie—je ay 
trouve que ce qui en echapa fut de peu MCutilits pour la f 
compoſition de I' Hiſtoire. Oe font eux memes [es ecri- 5 

wvains les plus celebres et les plus accredites] qui. m' apprennent, | 

que ce n'eſt point ſur de pareãla monumens, que les premier 2 
Hiſftoriens fe font appuics, et que ceux gui les ant ſuivi (en Wh 
avouant, que ceux qui les avoient precedes dans cette car- 2 
5 riere, nes etoiet fandes gue ſur dur traditions, & fur des bruit 9 


populaires, que d' ailleurs ils n'avoient aporté ni jugement, 
„ 6 — et dans 


ce 
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1 of the fieſt 500 Years of Roms: 


« What we have of the Roman hiſtory [of the 
| < firſt go0 years] was taken out of family-memoirs. 


« Deſtitute of all other tenuments; it was to 


„ theſe pieces, that the hiftortans, towards the 


« middle of the ſixth century Ii. e. the firſt hiſ- 


« orjans] were obliged to have recourſe, and 
e from no other ſources could they have drawn what 


« they related of thoſe times which, as bey 


„ themſelves confeſs, were cover'd with thick- 
| « darkneſs, and of which there was no. Tracing z 
Bw n | 
To explain, and, as much as poſſible, i 
theſe two paragraphs, we ſhall have recourfe to 


another paſſage 1 in the Diſſertation... 


| CE qu'ils diſoſent des premiers ſiecles de Kaike) 7 ont pas 


laifſe de reconnoitre que Cetoit d eur quiils tiroient TOUT ce 


guiils en rapportoient [i. e. tout ce quiils rapportoient des Pre- 


miers ſiecles de Rome.] p. 10, 11. Les hiſtoriens, qui ont 
vecu dans des ſiecles plus polis, et od l'on n'ignoroit au- 


cune des loix de =o oy waiant. point eu d'autres ſources 
od puifer que ces mẽmes hiffoires, ui 1 etoient fordres que 


fur la tradition, ils n'ont pidonner plus de certitude à ce 
qo rapportoient des premiers fiecles de Rome. p. 204. 


* By they them/efues, I preſume M. de B. means the later 


hiſtorians ; for they are the only writers he cites as com- 
plaining of darkneſs. 


o C'eſt des Manoir der Familles, queſt tire ce que nous 


avons de PHiſtoire Romaine. p. 142. 

Deſtitués de tous autres monumens, ce fut à ces pieces 
[Memoires des Familles] que les hiftoriens, vers le milieu 
du fixieme fiecle, furent obllges d'avoir recours. p. 435. 
Dans quelle ſource ont-ils pute ce quiils ont dit fur des 
tems, que felon eux-memes couvroient d'epaĩſſes tenebres, 
et dont on ne pouvoient parler avec aucune certitude? Ce 
ua pi are que dans ces Traditions des Familles puiſqu'il n'y 


avoit point d'autre monument auquel ils puſſent avoir re- 


"By 1 "The 


cours. p. 152. 
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XXII 
P- 150. 


On the Credibility of the His roRY 


 «& The moſt: antient piece known at Rome in 
<« Cicero's time *, was the ſpeech of Appius Clau- | 


% dius, the blind, pronounced in the ſenate to 


e diſſuade them from accepting the terms of 
Peace propoſed, by Pyrebus in 474. Indeed Wi 


25 FORE: were, beſide. that, ſome ad one 3 


5 «I. am not aware war M. de B. * any fupport fo 
this, but a miſtake of his own (through inattention) in in- 


| terpreting a paſſage of Cicero's Brutus [c. 16.] Nec verd habe 
| quenquam antiquiorem cujus quidem ſcripta proferenda putem, 
_ niſi Appii Cæci oratio hac ipſa de Pyrrho, et nomullæ mortuorum 


laudationes, - fort? dele ant : et Hercule, he quidem extant. Ci- 
cero 1s diſcourſing, not of authors in general, nor of hiſtorians, 
but of Orators, and the laſt be mentions 1s Cato the Cenſor : 

and he adds, that © he is acquainted with none more 
« antient, whoſe writings be thinks worth ſpeaking 7; unleſs 
« the oration of Appius Claudius concerning Pyrrhus, and 
«« ſome funeral orations may happen to pleaſe. Of theſe 
« there are indeed enough.” Had Cicero been ſpeaking of 
Roman hiftorians,. or authors in general, he certainly would 
not have ſaid, that he knew none more antient than Cato, 
that were worth mentioning; 3 becauſe Fabius and Cincizs and 


ſeveral other hiſtorians, much eſteemed, were prior to Caro. 


Yet on the authority of this paſſage | M. de B. (p- -145- J writes 
thus, On ne pours, pas douter de la verite de ce que 
„ Payance, des que j *aural fait voir, qu'on n 'avoit a Rome 
« aucun livre, azcun ecrit, qui füt anterieur d la wenue de 
« Pyrrhus en Jtalie, evenement, qui ne ſe place que vers 
la fin du cinquieme fiecle de Rome. Pour des His ro- 
« RIENS, on fait quiils ne parurent que dans le fiecle ſui- 


« vant, Ciceron, parlant de ce qu om @voit de plus ancien de ſor 


« tems, dit que Caton, qui etoit mort i n'y avoit pas 


8 pl us d'un ſiecle, etoit confidere comme un Auteur fort 
„ancien eam nos pervererem habemus. Certes ajoute t-il, je 
„ wen connois point de plus ancien dont je puiſſe vous citer les 


5 ecrits, à moins que l'on ne trouve du gout à la harangue 
„d' Appius Claudius for e et a quelques 9 oraiſons fu- 
# e | | 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Row. . 


00 * tradition muſt have ſupplied the reſt : ſo 
« that the truth of the hiſtory of the firſt five 
< centuries had no other ſupport but theſe two 
6 witneſſes, funeral orations and tradition.” 


Perhaps to theſe we may add, ſome bags 


„ or hymns, compoſed in honour of the heroes 


E 


and illuſtrious men, — pieces not proper 0 


13 inſtruct us in the truth of 1 


Tux CASE wg was this; chad were o writ- 


ten family- traditions nor any other [hiſtorical] 
writings, aucun livre, aucun ecrit, before the year 


474. Between this time and the year 550 (when 


Fabius Pictor became an hiſtorian) funeral orations 


were written. And. from theſe written orations 


and from eral tradition, the 105 W com- 
piled their works. | 


But then we are aground again, hy reaſon of 
an unlucky paſſage, "cited by M. de B. from 


Dionyffus, who tells us, that Fabius [whom all the 


following hiſtorians are ſaid to have copied] 


compiled his hiſtory of the firſt 300 years from 
tradition, from bear- ſay, wholly from hear-ſay ; on 


voit que ce qui il en diſoit West appuiẽ que ſur 
ce qu'il en avoit oui dire: i dy , D. H. Lib. 


7. p. 478. Fabius then did not make uſe of the 


funeral orations, nor of any written family- tradi- 
tions, (family-memoirs:) Neither were theſe, ac- 


cording to M. de B., form'd upon bear ſay. The 


matter of them was invented by the Vanity of 
private men. And not only the matter of them 


Was invented, but the greater number of the pieces 


b 4 e 


XXII. 


p- 1 50. 


p. 164+ . 
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On the Credibility of the Hisronv 


: themſelves were forgeries; * i. e. they were not con- 
temporary with the authors to whom they were 


aſcribed, bur forged after their time. And if Fa- 
bins took his hiſtorical accounts from forged fu- 


neral orations, theſe forgeries muſt have been al- 


weſt all made in his own time, and all in the 


{pace of 76 years; ſuppoſing it true, that there 3 
were no writings of earlier date than the year 474. 


And then we "ball be at a loſs to gueſs how it 


Was — to _— theſe er upon Fut 
But is it not IR that M. de B., who, by 
admitting that the public monuments and private 


memorials of the Romans were burnt by the Gauls, 


admits that the Romans had both ability and dif. 
. Poſition to write Before that time, ſhould yet fup- BW 
poſe, that they had neither the one nor the other, 


3 => 
eee there is another difficulty ariſing from 
another paſſage cited by M. de B. from Diony/ius 
(Lib. 1. p. $9.] who there fays, that the ear- 
leſt Roman hiſtorians took all their accounts of 


the birth of Romulus and the building of Rome, 


from the antique aamaiiues in the SACRED Books, 
iy izgafe Nara, . 
«p/n what makes theſe difficulties he greater 


3 W Gini que Hiſtoire Ramaine, 
pour la plus grande partie, A<te forgee ſur ces Traditions des 


Fania, © & fur den mn finebrer, qua; pear, la plypart 
p'etojent « que des pieces fuppoſeer, que des fauſſaires avoient 


pour favoriſer les. pretenſions, que ng familles 


— 


is 


CS 


is, that M. de B. is of opinion, we * ought to 
give full credit to Diomyſius in what he fays con- 
= cerning the works and merit of the ne 
= who preceded him. 


Bur, not to dwell any longer e on = ſeeming 
repugnancies in the argumentation of our inge- 
nious Critic againſt the credibility of the hiſtory 
of the five firſt centuries, let us now conſider 
what Livy ſays concerning his own hiſtory. of the 
times anterior to the burning of Rome by the Gauls. 

] have, in five books, ſet forth what, em 
the building of the city to its being taken, was 
« done by the Romans, firſt under the Kings, then 
under the Conſuls, Dictators, Decemvirs, and 
Military Tribunes with conſular power; the 
= * foreign wars and domeſtic ſeditions ; matters 
4 very obſcure, by reaſon of their antiquity, (like 
objects, that at a great diſtance, are hardly 
« diſcerned,) For it is only by writings, that the 
“ tranſations and events of remote times can be 
Denis d- EHalicarnaſſe, aiant entrepris PHiſtoire des cin 
premiers ſiecles de Rome, doit etre confidere comme juge 
competent de ceux qui Pont precede dans la meme car- 


| . riere, p. 168, L'on ne riſque rien eee A 


qu'il en dit. p. 163. 
I cannot poſſibly be of M. de B. opinion in this parti- 

cular, Dionyfrus ſeems, of all writers, to be the man who 
deſerves the leaſt credit when he ſpeaks of the merit of 
other writers. For (Lib. 1. p. 5.) he ſays of Polybius, that 
he wrote little concerning the Romans, and that the little 
he did write was without any care or accuracy, and wholly 

% "Founded upon idle reports.” Nor could even Thucydides pleaſe 
Dionyfous : 12 as to what he ſays by way of cenſure on 
T hucydides, Mr. Hobbes remarks, „ that there was never 
** written ſo much abſurdity in ſo few lines.“ | | 
n : | 66 clearly 
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XXII On the Credibility of the His TroRY 
<« clearly and faithfully tranſmitted ; and in thoſe 
« days there were few writers; and the greater 
6 part of the commentaries of the High Prieſts, 

_ & and of the other records, publick and private, 
* periſhed in the burning of Rome. Hencefor- 
< ward, matters more clear and certain will be 
related; the civil affairs and military acts of 
© the ion after the rebuilding of their 
«ey 3. = 
Now. what is adi ſenſe of this e 2 
The foregoing part of my hiſtory, (ſays 
* Livy) is full of obſcurity and uncertainty; be 

_ ©. cauſe the matters, there treated of, are of too 
< antient date to have been tranſmitted with 
« faithfulneſs and exatineſs by oral tradition, and 
« | becauſe the contemporary writers were few, 
3 and the greater part of their writings periſhed 
* in the fire that conſumed the city. But the 
60 < tranſactions and events after that time, are 
* things more clear and certain, clariora & cer- 


| e te dees prenty* plain from what Lacy here fays of the 
1 | dettruction of public and private Monuments or Records, 
that he knew nothing of the peu 5 de I 'ecriture, for 
- Which M. de B. contends. 
I. 6. Cap. 2. Que ab condita — Roma ad captam eandem urbem 
_— Romani ſub regibus primum, conſulibus deinde ac dictato- 
ribus decemviriſque ac tribynis conſularibus geſſere, foris 
| | bella, domi ſeditiones, quinque libris expoſui ; res quum 
vetuſtate nimia obſcuras, yeluti quz magno ex intervallo 
; loci vix cernuntur: tum quod et raræ per eadem tempora 
btterz fnere, una cuſtodia fidelis memoriz rerum geſtarum : 
et, quod etiam fi quz in commentariis pontificum, aliiſque 
publicis privatifque erant monumentis, incenſa urbe plerz- 
que interiere. Clariora deinceps certioraque ab ſecunda ori- 
gine, velut ab ſtirpibus lætius, feraciuſque renatæ urbis, geſta 


domi n exponentur. 
* tiorg : 


of the firſt 500. Years of Roms. | 
© tiora:” How ſo? © Becauſe with reſpe& to 
+ theſe, there are not the ſame cauſes of obſcu- 
e rity and uncertainty. The times not being ſo 
* remote, the traditions concerning them are 
c more to be depended on; contemporary writ- 
<< ers were leſs rare; and there has: not, been 2 
like deſtruction of their writings.” x 


WR This is ſurely the plain meaning of his och, 
and it ought to be obſerved to his credit, that 
ghiis hiſtory of the earlieſt times, is proportioned, 
for length, to the ſcarcity of materials he com- 
plains of; for notwithſtanding his circumſtantial, 
and, perhaps in his own opinion, fabulous ac- 
count of the rape of the Sabine women, with the 
conſequences of it; and notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent diſplay of his {kill in adorning a ſtory, as | 
in © his deſcription of the combat between the 
Heoratii and Curiatii, and in ſeveral other inſtances, T 
his whole hiſtory of the ſeven kings, who are 
ſuppoſed to have reigned 244 years, hardly fills 
ſeventy pages in Le Clerc's ſmall edition; and, of 
_ theſe, twenty are taken up with the reigns of 
Servius Tullius, and his ſucceſſor T arguin the Proud. 
Now, the inſtitutions of Servius, which were his 
moſt important acts, and were the plan, whereon, 
after the expulſion of Tarquin, the new govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed and maintained, cannot 
eaſily be called in queſtion; nor, I believe, will 
any body queſtion the truth of the moſt material 
things, related of Targuin's tyranny, which gave 
occaſion to the revolt from him, and the abolition 
of kingly government. The obſcurity and un- 
ferteint) therefore, of Which CW ſpeaks, muſt 
1757825 chiefly . 
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chiefly regard the circumſtances with which ſome 
facts are accompanied in his relations, and not 
the principal facts and events contained in the 
my of the early times. A 

Certainly M. de B. had not duly ticks to 
the accounts given by the antients, of the regal 
ſtate of Rome, when he ventured to ſay, © It is 
<< ſurpriſing to find a continued hiſtory of five 
„ centuries, in which there is ſcarce any void, 
< any year, that is not dimguifhed by ſome con- 


„ fiderable' event: For very few of the 244 


years of the kings are dfingwiſied by any event 


TOOL: 


It may be further Jotarteed, hae Lioy's hiſtory 
of the 119 years, from the expulſion of Targus 


to the burning of Rome by the Gauls, is above 


four times as long as his hiſtory of the 244 


years of the kings; and his hiftory of thoſe 119 


years is no longer than his hiftory of the 95 years 
that follow the rebuilding of Rome, and reach 
to the year 460, with which his tenth book ends. 
And the next ten books (which are loſt) con- 
tained but the hiſtory of 73 years. Now the 
reaſon of theſe differences in the length of his 


accounts of the different periods is very obvious, 


and is contained in the paſſage above cited. 


1 proceed now to ſay ſomething of the value 
of thoſe materials, which the firſt Roman hiſtorians 
may reaſonably be fappoſed to have had for 
compoſing their hiſtories. Without entering into 


any diſcuffion of the antiquity or contents of the 


innen books, the books of the magiſtrates, the ta- 


te and memorials - the tenſors, the books of the 


* 
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of the firſt 500 — 0 


5 YL Decenvirs and Duumvirs, or the aan on 
= pillars, ſtatues or ſhields, (from all which, it can- 


not be queſtioned but many things, uſeful to 


hiſtory, might be drawn), I ſhall confine myſelf 
to ſpeak of the other ſources of hiſtogcel. mat- - 


ter, that were open to the firſt hiſtorians. 
1. Tun Annals or Commentaries of the 


High Prieſts, called the Great Annals. 


That it was the conſtant cuſtom 3 
earlieſt times, for the High Prieſts to record in 
writing the events of each year, and that antient 


queſtionable from his expreſs teſtimony, y. 
And from the complaint which Livy makes 


"of the loſs of the greater part of the Pontifical | 


Annals, anterior to the burning of Rome [incenſe 
urbe . interiere] it is evident that ſome 


Annals, compoſed by the High Priefts*, exiſted, 


either entire or in part in Czero's time, is un- 


. 7 


pieces of thoſe ANNaLs were preſerved from that I. 6. e. 2. 


fire. His words import this: and his chief 
ground for ſaying that the greater part periſned, 


was doubtleſs the preſervation of the ſmaller. 


Rome was burnt by the Gauls about the year 
363, i. e. about 119 years after the commence- 
ment of the republic. The Romans, we are told, 
were very induſtrious in + colle@ting: what. moſiu- 


2 —4 initio rerlim—Res omnes vs foguloram arnorum * 


litteris pontifex maximus —— ii gui etig nunc Annales maximi. 


vocantur, Di orat. Lib. 2. c. 12. Servins ad Virg. /Eneid.' Lib. 


1. v.'377, and Yopiſcus' in cc 1. mne 


eſſect, as M. de B. obſerves, 
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exaggeration, to magnify his own labour 1 am i compiling x 8 
nen 1 1h of his country, N 
3 f : ments 


xxx 
ments or records had eſcaped the fire: and it is 


Short 
Chron. 


* 


5 Y St 
— ſons, who had 12d read the Annals before they were 
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natural to ſuppoſe that endeavours were uſed to 
ſupply by memory (as far as memory could ſup- 
ply) the defects of what remained of the Ponti- 
fical Annals. Before the uſe of letters (ſays Sir 
« Tſaac Newton) the names and actions of men 
could ſcarce be remembered above 80 or 100 
<« years after their deaths: and therefore I admit 
« of no chronology of things done in Europe 


above 80 years before Cadmus brought letters 
into Europe.” It ſeems here to be admitted 


by this great man, that the names and actions 


of men, and even the chronology of things done 
$0 years back, might be preſerved by memory, 


and without written records. The defects of the 


Great Annals might therefore, with certainty 


enough, be ſupplied, by the help of memory 
alone, as to the principal events during the far 
oreater part of the time, between the beginning 


of the Republic and the burning of Rome. And : 


with regard not only to that time but to the ear- 
lier times, it is to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe per- 


in part deſtroyed, l n of what 


they had read: wp 


- | Theſe Annals, this pbk il doubtlek 
be very brief and very imperfect, but not uſeleſs 
to hiſtory. The great events and the order of 
them would there be found. And as to the An- 


nals, written after the burning of Rome (for the 


practice was continued) we read of no deſtruc- 

tion happening to theſe either in whole or in part. 

It * be granted however, that even theſe, 
« | ” — arough 


of the firſt 500 Years of Roms. 


chrotgh ſome accident or neglect, were not en- 
tire and perfect in the days of Livy or of the 
prior hiſtorians. If there had been no chaſms, no 
interruptions in them, how could the hiſtorians . 
have been ſo much at a loſs, as we find they 
ſometimes were, concerning my Tuccetlion oy the 
N ? Wo 


But oranting the Pontifical Annals, ni med 
= by Cicero, to have been very imperfect, and even 
= ſuppoſing, that his words, ab initio rerum, regard 
WW the time when the practice of writing Annals be- 
gan, and not the Epoch whence the relations, con- 
= tained in thoſe which he had read, commenced ; 
yet (as I ſaid before) certain it is from his teſti- 
mony, that antient Records, called tbe Annals of 
the High Prieſts, or the Great Annals, did exiſt in 
his time: and therefore the ſilence of Zivy and 
Dionyfins, if they are ſilent, (as M. de B. ima- 
gines) concerning theſe Annals, will not prove 
what M. de B. would infer from it, the non- 
exiſtence of them in their time. If they did 
not then exiſt, they muſt have been loſt in the 
few years between the time when Cicero wrote, 
and the time when Zivy and Diony/ius compoſed 
_ hiſtories; and of this there is no where any 
Livy would doubtleſs have complained of 
1 loſs, had it really happened, ſince he com- 
plains of the earlier loſs. ſuffered by the burning 
= of Rome. And for theſe ſeveral conſiderations 
it is reaſonable to believe, that the old Annals, © 
of which Livy frequently ſpeaks, and the. Fpar 
Aixror, mentioned by Diomſius as hiſtorical mo- 


1 were 'the Great Annals deſcribed by 
Cicera : 


** 
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De For- 


tuna Ro- 


manorum. 


p- 21. 


On — the HisTory © 
Cicero: And I think it may be reaſonably aſked, 


How could Cicero well know (and he ſpeaks with 
confidence) that the cuſtom. of writing Annals 


commenced. ab initio rerum, but from the actual 
exiſtence, in his time, of fragments of Annals, 


vritten in the earlieſt times; or from their being 
cited by the firſt hiſtorians as exiſting in their 


time? 


To prove the non-exiſtenct ae Annals, or 


parts of Annals, written before the burning of 
| Rome, M. de B. makes great uſe of the autho- 
_ rity of one Cxopivs cited by Plutarch, and repre- 
ſents this. Clodius as ſpeaking thus: ALL the 
2 ANTIENT MONUMENTS vere burnt when the 
thoſe which the Ro- 
1 « mans now hove ore ſorgeres.” of 


goes on: © And Plutarc himſelf, or 
e whoever was the author of the treatiſe or Th 


“ Gauls ſacted Rome, and 
M. de B. 


© FORTUNE OF THE ROMANS * after ſpeaking of 
« ſome marvellous events of thoſe early times, 


—adds, To what purpoſe ſhould we dwell upon times 
« ohich have nothing clear, nothing certain, ſince, 


, Livy aſſures us, the Roman Hiſtory + Was cor- 


$6 e rupted, and its moſtuments deftroyed ?? 
Then immediately, (taking for granted, A 


| Plutarch wis the author of that treatiſe) he adds, 


What Plutarch fays, upon the teſtimonies of 
8 Cldins and Livy, of the deſtruction of tboſe 


3 — K. 
Again, 


monuments, gets an additional force in the mouth | 
5 of ſo grave an author as he. For ſince he 
« does not contradiẽt them, he ſupports What 


they aneh ſuffrage. The teſtimony of cheſe 
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n that the monuments, by which the truth of 
| <<. the Roman Hiſtory might have been aſcer- 


« tained, and which alone could give it the re- 
< quiſite Ry were Na: in the _ 
ing of Ram. 
And again, cc Ir is ral that the ent 
<« part of the books of the Pontiffs or their Ax- 


„ Mals, if * they ever exiſted, periſhed in che deſ- 


ce truction of Rome by the Gauls. Livy is ſo 
« expreſs upon this, that he leaves us no room 


e to doubt of it. For he ſays, that ai the 
| © memorials (kept in the Archives) that were in 


. private. bande, or that made part of the books 7 
<« the Pontiffs, were involved in the ruin of the city. 
10 But where does Hen ſay this? ? Why, ſin B. 6. 


& Vid roar exiſted. Had Livy uſed "theſe words? 10 this 
Place, he would have ſpoken like a certain gentleman; who, 
in giving a bad charater of à perfon deceaſed, after mary 
ſevere accuſations, went on thus, And be vas 4 wan eral 
father to mgft of his children——if he had amy. ty 405 


D 


any Pontifical Annals exiſted before che burning of Rome, is 
r {hn his . © 3 ) a 
by M. de R. 3 
The hiſtorlon jojwricing Koe ger 320, «bd he ant 
words into the mouth of 4 Tribune, If we are not ad- 
e mitted to the F4/i, nor to the ComuenTAr1Es of the 
«* High Priefts, are we therefore ignorant of thoſe, things 


| © which are known even by all ſtrangers ? 7 hüt rhe Canal 


* ſucceeded” in the place of the kingt, and have nu rights. or pre- 
© rogatives which the kings had not before?” Si non ad 
Faſtos, non ad CoMMENTARIOS Poxriricuu admittimur: 
ne ea quidem ſcimus, quæ omnes peregrini etiam ſciunt: 


Conſules in locum Regum ſucteſſiſſe: hee aut juris, aut ma- 


jeſtatis quicguam habere, quod non 9 


: 
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* 
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on the Credibility of the His ToRVY 


c. 1.] where he tells us, that a great part or the 
greater part of what was contained in the High 
Prieſts commentaries, and in other public and 
private monuments, periſned in the burning of 
Rome : Et quod etiam ſi que in commentariis Pontt- 
ficum, aliiſque publicis privatiſque erant Monumentis 
incensã urbe pleræque interiere. 


NOW as to Cropivs, Plutarch writes ies: 


„Though the pedigrees of Numa's family from 
< its beginning to this day, be ſet forth in very 


* nice order, there is much diſpute concerning 


«© the time when he lived. One Clodius, in a work 
entitled ey yos Ap, aſſerts that the antient 
« writings of that fort [Tas deyaias EKEINAS 
* dvayeapas] were loſt, when the Gauls deſtroyed 
4 Rome, and that thoſe which now appear were 
<« framed by. flatterers to pleaſe the vanity of 
te ſome private families, who would needs be 
95 thought deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious 

2 ns, to which they had in truth no rela- 


tion.“ We ſee, that Clodius ſpeaks only of ge- 


nealogical tables, and not of any other hiſtorical 
monuments, Had he aſſerted, that ALL the an- 
tient monuments or records were loſt, he would 
have aſſerted what was not true, by the conceſ- 
fion of M: de B., who allows, that many treaties 
of peace, the laws of the twelve tables, and ſeve- 
ral other pieces of antiquity, eſcaped the flames. 

M. U 4bbs Sallier thinks, that Plutarch was not 
the author of the treatiſe de F ortuna Romanorum , 
and indeed, if he were, he muſt, how grave ſo- 
ever, have been a very idle man, and con- 
demned by tumſelt 1 in "he bove-cited: Hah 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. 


from that treatiſe, to ſpend his time in writing 
the lives of Romulus, Numa, Poplicola and Ca- 
nils, without any materials, but what he be- 


WT licved to be forgeries and romance. 


WS But can it be imagined, that either * or Livy 
or Diony/ius believed nothing of what they have 
vritten of the firſt ages of Rome, or that they 
= looked upon all as uncertain? Though Livy, in 
ſome inſtances doubts, yet he often ſays, it 7s 
evident, it is certain, conftat, certum eſt; and, 
n his preface, he warns us, with regard to what 
be is going to write, to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſtories adorned with fiction, and the traditions 
ſupported by authentic monuments. 


Andi it was very ſingular, and not a little mar- 


: | vellous, if, when Rome was burnt by the Gauls, 


the fire did ſo piouſly diſtinguiſh between facred 
writings and prophane. It ſpared that part of 
the Pontiffs Booxs which regarded public wor- 


WW ſhip, and likewiſe the treaties of peace, and the 
lass of the twelve tables, treaties and laws being 
religiones *, religious matters, deemed ſo on ac- 
count of the religious ceremonies performed at 


their making ; but it deſtroyed entirely the. biftori- | 


cal. part of the Pontifical Books, their Annals: 


| it ſpared no writing that was wholly prophane, 


nothing hiſtorical, on not t ſomehow 2 the Pro- 
tection of = Hf. | 


II. Tax F irſt Rind Hiſtorians 2 among = 


materials for their works, not only ſome parts of 


the High Prieſts Annals, written before the burn- 


ng of Rome, but ſome parts of oTHER public hiſto- 
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rical monuments or memorials, preſerved from that 


Now ſuppoſing this to be a proof that the linen 


Books of The magiſtrates, and of the Cenſors bodks, 


the Romans had made with the neighbouring na- 


muſt have been of excellent uſe to the firſt hiſto- 
rians, both for facts and dates in their accounts 
of the early times. And as to the treaties, after 


On the Credibility of the His rox 


fire. Quæ in Commentariis Pontificum ans ger 
publicis monumentis erant PLER EQUE interiere: the 
greater part, not all, periſne t. 

What thoſe oTHER public monuments were, I 
will not pretend to ſay. Perhaps they were the 
linen books, the books of the magiſtrates, the memo- 
rials or tables of the Cenſors, and ſome other an- 
tient pieces referred to by tlie hiſtorians. DES 

M. de B. obſerves, that Livy, who cites the 
linen books pretty often, from Licinius Macer, dur- 
ing the ſpace of about ten years, does not cite 
them for any thing after that time, or before it. 


books, which Licinius had conſulted, contained no- 
thing but what related to thoſe ten years; yet, 
as choſe years were prior to the burning of Rome, 
we may reaſonably. believe, that the books in 
queſtion were part of an old public record, a i 
fragment preſerved from that fire. And we may 

reaſonably think the ſame of thoſe parts of the 


which are cited in atteſtation of matters anterior 
t the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, The 

very imperfection of theſe pieces carries with it 
ſome proof of their n art * oe" mi | 
chief they had ſuffered. 


III. 9 Records of many benzes which 


tions, before the burning of the city. And theſe 


* 


1 af the: firſt 500 Vears of RO XXXVII 
dme rebuilding of Rome, genen no nes aca 
their eee eee e re 2 
I. Tur Aers of the Far wg icy FS 
tia; and the Laws of the: Twelve Tables, which _ 
fully laying open the conſtitution of the ſtate, | 
the cuſtoms: and manners of the Rewans; the 
rights of the people, and the powers of the ma- 
giſtrates, were a ſure guide to the rim, in 
many particulars of ther. ACCOUNES. , KY 
V. Wrareyzr * be ine 25 antient 

annals or records, preſerved in the other cities of 
ah, that were fallen under the power of the Ro- 
mans, when Fabius and his ſucceſſors undertook 
to write hiſtory. Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, that 
thele were tatally neglected. by the firſt hiſtorians ? 
That the neighbouring nations had books and re- 
cords is evident from Liv. L. 10. c. 38, where we 
find, that, in the year 459 of Rome, the Samnites 
had * recourſe to their /inen books for direction 
in forming ar by. 4x which wh Os "io 
Hinteata. 8 = | 
| That westy wich: Debt ua by Plan) 

of which M. de B. takes advantage ta diſcredit 
the Roman Hiſtory, was doubtleſs found at Cu. 
* or 'foms other oy of Hetruria, not at Rane. 


a M. Lb Saller, in his rl diſcourſe, makes this 'ob- 
| ſervation ; and he adds, Les nations Voiſines pouvaient 
done offtir des monumens aux recherches des hiſtorlens. On 
Pourroit rapporter bien“ d'autre,”-preuves, - que les peuples 
Voiſins des Romains n'etoient pas ſans monumens & ſans 

hiftoires, Varron, cite par Cenſorin et Feſtus, en pluſieurs 
e fourniroit de bons temoignage pour ce que je dis icy. 
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ter, yet often enough to make us know, that 
they cited authorities for what they delivered. 


And it is evident, that they had recourſe to the 


archives of the conquered cities. From the paſ- 
ſage in Livy, (L. 9. c. 3.) before referred to, we 


learn that Cincius having examined into the an- 
tiquities of Volſini, a town in Hetruria, had found 


it to have been formerly a cuſtom there to mark 


p. 104. & 
leg. | 


the number of the years by nails fixed in a tem- 
ple dedicated to Nortia, an Hetruſcan Goddeſs; 

and that Cincius was a diligent enquirer into ſuch 
antiquities, __ talium monimentorum autter 


Cincius. 5 


VI. FAMILY-MEMORIALS, and FOXERAL-ORA- 
TIONS. | | 


M. 5 B. cites. * the authorities of Greer and 


Pliny to prove, that it was the general cuſtom at 


Rome for each noble family to preſerve memorials 


recording the ſervices which the members of it 


had done the ſtate in the diſcharge of thoſe of- 


fices, with which they had been intruſted. If 


<< theſe memorials, ſays M. de B., had been faith- 
fully written, they would have been of infinite 


5 uſe to hiſtory. Should we admit that all the 


other monuments were loſt, we muſt likewiſe 
admit, that the loſs might have been ſupplied 


<« by theſe memorials. They were ſo many hiſ⸗ 
tt tories of the lives of particular men, and con- 


tained the principal affairs of the ſtate, in the 


4 þ Cic. in Brut. C. 16. Plin. L. 35. e. 2. 


4 © £23 conduct 


in citing the prior hiſtorians, does not 
A tell us from whence they took their mat- 


7 * firſt 500 Years of Roms. / 
= < ** of which thoſe men had had a ſhare. 


XXXIX 


« But unhappily, in the compoſition of theſe 


W < hiſtories, much leſs regard was had to truth 


c than to heightening the luſtre of families. 
here were ſo many falſifications, the truth 
of facts was fo frequently corrupted in theſe 
Ws memorials, that no we could be made of _ with- 


a. r precaution.” 


4 170 PROVE the unfaithfulneſs of the Famih- 
| memorials, M. de B. inſiſts chiefly on a paſſage in 
= Cicero, and another in Livy, charging ſome Fune- 


== ra-orations with containing falſe facts invented 


d gratify the vanity of private families. From 
= which it would ſeem that he conſiders the Family- 


Yet, as he ranges certain records of the Cenſars, 
(called by Diony/ius viuuſliua wrouvnudla) among 
the Family-memorials, and is inclined to think that 
the linen books ought to be placed there too, he 
manifeſtly admits, that funeral-orations were not 
the whole of the Family-memorials. A 


NOW if the practice of writing as 
morials began early, and theſe pieces were pre- 


ſerved, and tranſmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, they muſt have been of excellent uſe to 
the firſt Roman hiſtorians: For how muck ſoever 


thoſe pieces might abound in panegyrical exag 


geration, and falſe colourings, they would furniſh 
good evidence - of the truth of thoſe fats, i in 


which they agreed, and with which the ſeveral 


TT» WED © 
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memorials as conſiſting wholly of Funeral-orations. | 


p· 10g. 100. 
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But as it does not appear, at what time ehe 
custom of writing Family-memorials. began, I ſhall 
here leave this matter, and conſider W's 18 faid 
InAs 1 


Farin _ of the 3 3 


| whach Poplicala pronounced on his deceaſed col- 
legue Brutus, tells us, it is uncertain whether 


- Poplicola introduced this cuſtom among the Ro- 
muas, or found it already eſtabliſhed by the kings. 
Be that as it will, there is no doubt of it's being 


the conſtant practice from the beginning of the 
Republic, to. honour the memory of great men 


by: Fancral-panegyrics. And, as theſe were pre- 


medicated ſpeeches, and as the glory of the orator 


was no leſs concerned in the compoſition, than 


the glory of the deceaſed, it is highly reaſonable 
to belicve that the orator wrote down what he 
purpoſed to ſay, and by reviſing and correcting 
his ſpeech, put it into the beſt form he could, 
before he delivered it. I fay, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that this method was for the molt part, 


if not univerſally, obſcrved by the ſpeakers of | 


Funeral orations. Nor can any thing be mote pro- 
bable, than that the families, concerned in theſe 


orations, e be vey defirous 3 


them. 
And "FRE there ſeems to be ſuffcient Song 


to conjeAure, that from theſe Funeral Orations 
were taken, into the Hiſtory of the earlieſt times 


of the Republic, many particulars, not to be 

learnt from Tradition, or the High Prieſts An- 
nals, or any other public Memorials. But then, 
for. an authentic account of what paſſed among 
tho 


1 
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bum elf had filled, and the public” acts he had 


all foldiers, all went to the war in their turns, 
= and they could nor, therefore, be impoſed upon 
= with regard to the ſucceſs of the enterprizes form- 
ed by their Generals: And the fame ſoldier- citi- 


of the firſt coo Years of Rok 


the Romans, 1 would aſk, What better materials 


could an Hiſtorian have to work upon, than a 


J ſeries of ſuch Orations ? For though in a Funeral 
Pinegyric, the Orator may well enough be ſup- 


poſed to over- rate the private virtues of the de- 
ceaſed, diſguiſe or refine the motives of his acti- 
ons, aſcribe to his remote anceſtors exploits which 


they had not'performed, nay give him noble an- 


ceſtors from whom he was not really deſcended; 
yet, as to the high offices which the perſon 


hp SETS 


done in thoſe offices, whether civil or m 
we can hardly imagine the Orator would attempt 


: | to impoſe upon an audience, Who, having heen 
eye-wirneffes of the truth, were not capable of 


being Gcctrd: For the ſphere of action, in 

which the Romans moved during more than 200 
years after the erection of the Commonwealth, 
was ſo very narrow, that nothing conſiderable, of 
a public concern, could paſs either in peace or in 
war, but what muſt be known to almoſt every in- 
dividual of the State. The Roman citizens were 


zens were parties in all the civil commotions and 
ſtruggles, and had a ſhare. in eftabliſhing thoſe 


events 


uſeful laws and regulations, which their magi- 
| Rrates had the merit of contriving and propoſing: 

So that a ſeries of Funeral Orations on the great 

men of Rome would contain moſt authentic Me- 

| Mofjals" of all the 9 tranſactions and 
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events both at home and abroad. It was the bu- 
ſineſs of the Hiſtorian, who employed theſe ma- 

terials for his work, to ſeparate the ſolid from the 
light and unſure z and certainly no taſk could be 


more ea. 
It does not Meng probable, that, during the 


a Regal State, Funeral Panegyrics were 1n uſe, un- 


leſs we may ſuppoſe that this honour was done 


to the Kings upon their demiſe, who, while Rom: i 


was governed by Kings, had the glory of all vic- 
tories in war, and all prudent inſtitutions in 
peace. But certain it is, that the practice pre- 
vailed from the very commencement of the Re- 


public. And though much the greater number 


of theſe Funeral Orations were unqueſtionably 
loſt, when Fabius, about 300 years after the ex- 
pulſion of Tarquin, undertook a general Hiſtory 
of Rome, yet, that many of them were preſerved, 


and eſpecially of thoſe poſterior to the rebuild- 


ing of the City, there ſeems no reaſon to doubt. 
What could Livy mean by the Privata Monu- 
menta, of which, he ſays, the greater part was 
deſtroyed by the Gauls, but theſe F uneral Ora- 
tions and other Family Memorials? For he 


! ſpeaks of them as Pieces that would have been 


uſeful towards a general and clear Hiſtory of 


| thoſe times. And indeed we cannot imagine, 


that private families, in the earlieſt times of the 


Republic, were chargeable with that vanity, 
vu? Men and Livy watt ot, as the ſource 


of 


= . weed habeo auemquam antiquiorem [Catone Cen- 
ſore] cujus quidem ſcripta  proferenda putem, nifi quem 
* Cæci Oratio e W de 1 et nonnullæ Mar- 


lubrum 


ol the firſt 500 Years of Rome, 
of many inventions in Funeral Panegyrics of the 


ſcended, there was no temptation, no opportu- 


nobility, and invent pedigrees to do themſelves 
honour. And ſhould we ſuppoſe, that at the 


due Gaul, (i. e. about 119 years after the birth 
of che Commonwealth) the loſs of many monu- 
rnents public and private, might give | both temp- 


gree, yet this could reach to nothing very con- 
ſiderable; and it is hardly credible that the 
Orator at a Funeral would, to raiſe the glory 
of the deceaſed and his family, hazard invented 


families, and could be contradicted by the me- 
mory of perſons liying. And when in later 
times (the brevity and imperfection of the Pon- 
tifical Annals and the other public monuments, 
and the loſs of many private ones, through the 


tuorum 13 forts delectant: et Hercules, him 8 
extant. Ipſæ enim familiæ ſua quaſi ornamenta, et monu- 
menta ſervabant, et ad uſum, ſiquis ejuſdem generis occidiſſet, 
et ad memoriam laudum domeſticarum, et ad illuſtrandam 
nobilitatem ſuam. 
rerum noſtrarum eſt facta mendoſior. Multa enim ſeripta 


ſulatüs, genera etiam falſa, et ad Plebem Tranſitiones, cam 
homines humiliores in alienum ejuſdem nominis infunderen- 


cius cum Servio Sulpicio Conſule, Ang Armor ens pai Reges 
n ſuit. Cic. in Brut. c. 16. 


cha 


W later ages. Till ſome families could with Truth. 
boaſt of their antiquity, and the long glories of 
anne of anceſtors from whom they were de- 


nity for vain men falſely to claim that kind of 


renovation of the State, upon the departure of 


tation and opportunity for fiction in ſome de- 


facts, which derogated from the glory of other 


Quamquam his laudationibus Hiſtoria 


W cunt in eis, quæ facta non ſunt, falſi triumphi, plures Con- 


tur genus: ut ſi ego me à M. Tullio eſſe dicerem, qui patri- 
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extinction or 95 = families, giving- large 


| ſcope to inventive vanity) Conſulſhips and Tri- 
umphs were falſely ' aſcribed, in Funeral Ora- 


tions, to the remote anceſtors of thoſe whoſe ob- 
ſecquies were then ſolemnized ; ſtill the accounts, 
given in thoſe Orations, of what they themſelves 
had performed in the high offices they had fill- 
ed, would be materials which an Hiſtorian 1 80 
wm 18 ſafely employ. . 


Liny s complaint ſufficiently proves, tha he 


| thought the By Hiſtorians had made uſe of Fu- 


neral Orations in compiling their Hiſtories, and 


that ſome of thoſe writers had very injudicioufly 


adopted what they found delivered in ſuch Ora- 


tions, concerning the remote anceſtors of the 


perſons, in whoſe honour they were ſpoken. But 
neither he nor Cicero charges thoſe Orations, 
with containing falſe accounts of facts contempo- 


rary with the Orators, nor do they ſpeak of 


thoſe pieces as forgeries. I am not aware of any 


the leaft ground M. de B. has for thinking, that 


the Funeral Orations of which Zivy and Cicero 


complain, were pieces fippoſies e que des Hafer 


avoient fargees. _ | 
It is in writing of the: year 432 of the City 


(i. e. the 188th of the Republic) that Zivy is at 


a loſs. to know, whether the Dictator Cornelius, 


or the Conſuls of the year, conducted the war 


againſt the Samuites, and had a Triumph for the 


ſucceſs: The Authors, he conſulted, differed on 


this point, all agreeing however in Cornelius be- 


ing then Pictator they had therefore ſome un- 
n authority for this particular. Their 


differences, 


of the firſt 500 Years of Roam. 
differences, in relation to the perſons who ob- 
tained the Victory and Triumph, he imputes to 
me differing accounts in Funeral Otations and 
= loſcriptibns on Images, made long after the time, 
== and by which he ſuppoſes the diſagreeing Hiſto- 
rians to have been reſpectively guided. It is 
my opinion, ſays he, that the truth of hiſtory 
« has been corrupted hy Funeral Orations, and 
lying Inſcriptions on Images, each family, hy 
« plauſible fictions, aſſuming to itſelf the henour 
5 of great exploits. Hence, (that is, from this 

arrogant vanity) it has doubtleſs .happenet], 
bh. chat the actions of particular men are con- 
founded (thoſe of one man aſcribed to an- 
other) and the Pablic monuments are likewiſe 
in confuſion (difagree,. contradict one another.) 
« Nor is there any contemporary writer (con- 
temporary with the Dictator and Conſuls of 
the year 432) extant, by whoſe authority the 
4 truth of the matter in e can * . 
« cently! aſcertained,” 7 ag 


e cis h ook CG 
place, I will not pretend to ſay; Probably they 
were the Inſeriptions on Statues; erer in the 
= later times, in temples and other pttblic places, 
= which Inſcriptions, contradicking one another, 
= had occaſſoned a diſagreement among the Hi- 
ſtorians, who employed them in their om com- 
Poſitions. That he does not ſpeak of the High 
Priefts Annals, as confounded or made inconſiſ. 
tent, is evident from Cicero's account of thoſe 
Pieces. The High Prieſt's buſineſs was not to 
record che tranfactions that , two or three 
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preſent, or immmediately preceding year. No 


Funeral Orations nor Inſcriptions on Images, 
made in after times, could confound thoſe An- 


nals. Contradict them they might, but not . 


make them inconſiſtent with themſelves. - | 
The fame may be ſaid of any other monu- 


ments, contemporary with the facts recorded in 


them; no poſterior Orations nor Inſcriptions 


could throw them into confuſion. | 

2 muſt indeed be admitted, upon the Credit 
of * Livy's words, that, in his time, no authentic 

record of any ſort, contemporary with the Ma- 


giſtrates he is writing of, was extant, by which 


the particular point in queſtion could be cleared up: 


For otherwiſe the differences among the prior 
Hiſtorians would not have perplexed him. But 


| he does not ſay, that Rome had no writers ſo 
early as the year 432, or that no writing of ſo 
| early date was extant in his time. His words 
rather import the contrary, That there were 


Writers in thoſe days, and that ſome of their writ- 
ings were extant, but none whereby the matter in 


doubt could with ſufficient certainty be deter- 


mined. Nec quiſquam æqualis temporibus illis 
ſcriptor xxsrAr, quo ſatis certo aufore ſtetur. 


_ _DemonsTRATION, or ſatisfactory proof is not 
aimed at, by any thing or by all that is ſaid above, 


2 Vitiatam memoriam brncbelbas laodibys reor, falſque 


- imaginum titulis, dum familia ad ſe quæque famam rerum 
geſtarum, honorumque fullente mendacio trahunt. Inde 


certe et ſingulorum geſta, et publica monimenta rerum con- 
fuſa. Nec quiſquam æqualis tem poribus illis ſeriptor exſtar, 
quo ſatis certo auẽtore ſtetur, Lib, 8. e. 40. | f 

| in 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. | 


in favour of the Roman Hiſtory of the five firſt 


centuries; but only probability. The ſum is this, 


It ſeems from many paſſages in Cicero, Livy, and 


other antient writers, that the firſt Roman Hiſto- 


rians had a great variety of antient and genuine 


| pieces for the foundation of their Hiſtories ; 
be High Prieſts Annals; The Ads of the Senate, 
and of the Comitia; Records of the ſucceſſion of the 


Magiſtrates; The Cenſors Books, Treaties of. Peace 


and nance n Memorial; e Funeral 885 
| Of no one ſort of thefs pieces was there: an un- 
_ Interrupted ſeries, but only parts and fragments. 


The whole ſtock of materials was inſufficient for 


a continued thread of Hiſtory ; and accordingly, 
the Hiſtory is broken and imperfect; there are 


many chaſims in it; ſome things are delivered as 
uncertain, ſome as fabulous; and many things 


in it are fabulous or uncertain, which are not de- 
livered as ſuch. Fabius Piktor and his neareſt fol- 
lowers adopted traditional ſtories which pleaſed 
the national vanity, and of which thoſe Hiſto- 


rians had no deſire to deſtroy, the beljef, even 


when they could have done it by the means of 


xt 


authentic Monuments; and in many inſtances 


they were deſtitute of thoſe means. The Cir- 
cumſtantial Accounts of the exploits of particular .” 
men, I conjecture to have been taken from Fa. 
mily Memorials and Funeral Orations; becauſe i 


I cannot conceive from what other ſource the — 


Hiſtorians could have them. For the Great An 
nalt, according to the deſcription of them by 
| Ons — too brief, to * 
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ten to Circumſtances of Actions; and Tradition (as 
M. de Pouilly obſerves) never informs us of Cir- 
cumſtances any more than of Dates. When fic- 


tion or uncertainty is apparent in the accounts 
given us of the heroic, deeds of this or that great 


man, I apprehend, that thoſe accounts were 
taken from Family Memorials and Funeral Ora- 
tions, of lou date, when, the power of the Ro- 


ans growing conſiderable, and their vanity keep- - 
ing pace with it, Genealogies became a matter = 


of great moment to private Families. 
Bor as to the moſt memorable of the National 


: Aﬀairs, the civil conteſts and the important 
changes produced by thoſe conteſts in the con- 
ſtitution of the government, the foreign wars in 


which the Romans engaged, and the final ſuc- 
ceſs of their ſtruggles with each of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, the truth of theſe events might 
be aſſuted by Tradition alone; and the very 
dates of moſt of them would be aſcertained by 
the Laws and the TR EATIIESs, that were care- 
fully preſerved ; the laws conſequent to the com- 
motions and the treaties conſequent to the wars. 
And we may well preſume that the memory 
_ of meh more than theſe principal events was 
tearſinitted by the High Prieſts Annals and the 
other public Monuments, contemporary with the 


facts they ener k e Memorials and 


——— be excellent: materials 
for an Hiſtorian; and even thoſe of later date, 
where truth was mingled wich fiction, would be 
Eg regard not only is contem- = 

a much earlier than thoſe 
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of the firſt -500 Years of Rowe. | 

Pieces, * tet de Pivot 8 in the 

fame accounts. 1 
M. de B. begins the ſecond” part of his Dif. 


ſertation with theſe words. 1 have given the 
« reaſons which make me call in queſtion the 


Hiſtory of the firſt five centuries of Rome. 


They are founded on the want of contempo- 
« rary Monuments and Hiſtorians. So that the 
« firſt Hiſtorians which Rome produced, could 
have nothing whereon to ground their rela- 
[tions but 7 radition, which is apt to corrupt 
very much the truth of facts.“ 


Now, granting that the very ſhort account of 
the 244 years of the Kings, contained in Livy's 
ft Book, was chiefly taken from Tradition, yet 
ſurely it is quite incredible, that ſuch a variety of 
matter, ſo many particulars (with that degree of 


order which they have) as fill the nine preſerved 


Books of Livy that follow the firſt, and filldd 
ſeven » Books more that are loſt, could all be 


collected from Tradition alone. Tradition is noet 


ſo copious and methodical. The earlier Hiſto- 


| rians, therefore, from whom Livy drew the mat- 
ter of his Hiſtory of Rome, from the Expulfion' 


of Targuin to the end of the 5th Century, muſt 
have had written Records and Memorials of 


ſome ſort to work upon; and from theſe they 


a Pai rapports les as qui me fohe revoquer en doute 
I'Hiftoire des cing premiers” Siecles de Rome. Elles ſont 
fondees fur la diſette de Monumens, et d' Hiſtoriens con- 


temporains; de ſorte que les premiers Hiſtoriens ne purent 


fonder leurs relations, que ſur la 5 | crab Laker | 


beaucoup la verits des faits. p. 205. 
17 Tivy's 17th Book ended with the year 495. | 
Vor. IV. muſt 
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maſt have taken the greater part of what they 
related; unleſs we will ſuppoſe that their Hiſto- 
ries were romances of their own invention, which 
is not very probable; there being no indication 
whatſoever of thoſe, writers being great wits. It 
is probable, that, after Fabius Pictur and ſome 
others had compoſed General Hiſtories of their | 
Country, moſt of the private Memorials, which 

had ſerved them, in many particulars, for guides 
and vouchers, were neglected and loſt; as was 
the fate of Falius, and all the Hiſtorians prior to 
Lip, after he had publiſhed a better written and 
more entertaining Hiſtory, comprehending the 


ſubſtance of all that they had collected. 


NM. de. B., in the ſecond part of his Diſſer- 
tation, produces from the Roman ſtory, ſeveral 
facts, which he calls Principal Events, and which, 
from the diſagreement among the Antients, in 
their accounts of them, he conſiders as wholly 
uncertain; and from the uncertainty of theſe 
Principal Events he infers the uncertainty of all 
the reſt. I ſhall not enter into a particular con- 
ſideration of the facts referred to; Becauſe, firſt 
of all, ſome of thern are ſpoken of by the An - 
tients as uncertain; and aaa; ee to 
certainty where they diſclaim it. In the next 
place, becauſe I conceive. that very few of the 
facts mentioned have a title to be called Princi- 
; pal Events; and laſtly becauſe, if diſagreement 
in ſome things, among Hiſtorians who write of 

the ſame People and times, be a ſufficient ground 
for refuſing credit to every thing they relate, 
— is no Hiſtory which may not with good 


n _— 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rows. _ 
| reaſon be utterly rejected; and I am not con- 
cerned in-the defence of Hiſtory in general. 
Bur, in the firſt part of the Diſſertation, there 
is one particular, which being ſtrenuouſly infiſt- | 
ed upon' by the ingenious author, and ſeeming 
very much to his purpoſe of diſcrediting the 
accounts, given us by Livy and Dionyſus, of the 
early times of the Republic, ought not to be 
paſſed over unconſidered: I mean THE TREATY | 
_ which Polybius ſays, was concluded between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in the firft year after 
the expulſion of Tarquin ; Lucius Junius Brutus, 
and Marcus Horatius being Conſuls. The Reader 
may find this piece in the 7th Chap. of B. 3. of 
this Hiſtory. If the treaty be genuine, and there 
de no miſtake in the date which Palybius afligns . 
to it, it ſtands miret mn | 
lated by the two other Hiſtorians. 
I. Ir AppEARS by this treaty (ſays M. de B.) Diſtr. * 
That Brutus and Horatius were collegues in the **" 
e confulſhip; which, according to Livy and 
% Diony/ius, and all the Reman Faſti, they were 
e not: and he adds, that every thing the hiſ- 
e torians tell us of the events of this year, be- 
ing partly founded on the names of the Con- 
© ſuls, nothing of the whole is, e ee. 
* much worthy of credit. 
He obſerves, © that Mr. Dodwell, (de cyclis 
Rom. Diff, x. p. 104.) and Rycquizes (de: capi- 
<'tol. Rom. c. 11. Nb rather to accuſe Polybius 


336 ervir gull. fan avourr de bewne fo gue tout ce que les 

Hiftoriens nous diſont des cu e de. cette annie, etant en 

partie fond? fur les nom de confuls, eff peu digne de creance, 
8 e of 
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J of fallifying this treaty, than admit the uncer- 
* tainty which it throws upon antient hiſtory ; 


and that Perizonius F has endeavoured to re- 
* concile Polyb:us with the Roman Faſti, by con- 
e jecturing, That Polybins found only the name 
of Horatius in the original of the treaty, and 


« added, of his own head, the name of Brutus, 


« the better to denote the true date of this 


piece; and, as the name of Horatius alone had 


« been put on the temple of the capitol, ſo 
that name alone had been put to this treaty. 


This conjecture [ſays M. de B.] I would let 


<« paſs, if it removed the other difficulties raiſ- 
« ed by the piece in queſtion, and reconciled it 
« with the accounts given by the other Hiſtori- 


ans: yet I think Polybius 100 well verſed in the 
«© Roman Hiſtory, to have given Horatius a col- 


„ legue, who never was his collegue; and too 
* exact and ſcrupulous to have added. any ms 


of his own to an original piece.” 


THAT it is not probable, Polybius wed falkify 


à Treaty, add any thing of bis own to an Original 


Piece, 1 readily grant ; and that Perizonius's con- 


jecture, if admitted, would leave the main diffi- 
culties in their full force. But I ſhould be'curi- 


ous to know, what Roman Hiſtory that was, which 


M. de B. ſuppoſes Polybius fo well verſed in, and 
in which he ſuppoſes him to have found, that 


Brutus and Horatius were collegues in the conſul- 


ſhip. If, in the days of Polybius, there were au- 
thentic annals exiſting, which recorded the tranſ- 
actions of the earlieſt times of the Republic, M. 5 


de B. s main 1 0 in 5 Diſſertation i 15 over- 
| thrown, 5 


Ve 


F ; 8 : . 
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of the fitſt 300 Years of Rowe. © 
thrown. If he ſuppoles that Polybius's ſole autho- 


ſhip- (contrary to report of the older hiſtorians 
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rity for joining Brutus and Horatius in the conſul- 


and annaliſts, whom Livy and Diomj us are ſaid 


to have copied) was the piece in queſtion, I 


would aſk, how it appears that the names of Bru- 


| tus and Horatius were certainly at the head or tail 
of that antient monument? It is plain they were 


not in the body, of it. When Livy and Diony/ius 
contradict Polybius upon any particular hiſtori- 
cal fact, I believe there are very few readers who 
will not be inclined to ſide with the laſt, provid- 
ed there be no reaſon not to do ſo, but barely 
his being contradicted upon that fabi, by thoſe 


two hiſtorians. . But this is not the preſent caſe. 
The fact reported by bim is highly improbable ; : 


and it is inconſiſtent with a ſeries of not impro- 


bable facts, reported by them ; facts, in regard to 


which" we cannot conceive any temptation they 


had to invent, conceal, or diſguiſe: and, in what Po- 


lybius himſelf ſays, there ſeems to be good ground 
for ſuſpecting that he was deceived in relation to 


the piece in queſtion, He introduces his tranſla- 


tion of it with theſe words: The firſt treaty be⸗ 
% tween the Romans and Carthaginians was made 


in the conſulſhip of Lucius Junius Brutus, and 


«* Marcus Horatius the firſt Conſuls after the Re- 


« gifhge, by whom. alſo was conſecrated the temple of 


6 Jupiter Capitolinus, : 28 years before the paſſing 


words of the treaty," interpreted in the beſt man- 


ner I was able to do it. For the antiemt Latin 
v is ſo different from that now in uſe, that the moſt 


9 Aan are l at a loſs, even after cloſe ap- 


AS 2 0 n | 


L. 3. c. 22. 


8 


of Xerxes into Greece. Below, you will find the 5 


_—_ 
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6 Plication, to explain it. And (in c. 26.) af- 
ter giving us two — treaties, he ſays, 


It is no wonder that Philinus knew nothing of 
< theſe [all the 3] treaties, (though engraven on 


e braſs, and preſerved in the temple of Jupiter, 


© under the cuſtody of the Adiles) for even in 


« my time, the oldeſt men, both Remans and 


« Catthaginians, thoſe who were thought the beſt 


« acquainted with Public affairs, were n 


6 of theſe treaties.” 
NOW, granting that ſome Conſuls names 


| were really found at the beginning or end of the 


old record in queſtion, yet nobody will ſuppoſe, 
that the Conſuls were there deſcribed in the manner 


Polybius deſcribes them. The deſcription is all his 


own. And (by the way) when he ſays, that the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was conſecrated by 


Brutus and Horatius; Who can prefer his _ 


rity, in this particular, to that of Livy, or of the 


moſt antient Latin hiſtorians whom doubtleſs 
Lim followed herein; and to the very inſcription 


itſelf on the temple, where Horatius was named 


as the only conſecrator? What motive can we 


imagine the Roman Hiſtorians to have had for 
denying Brutus a ſhare in that honour, if he had 
any title to it? Beſides, it ſeems pretty evident 


from many paſſages in Ley, that it was not the 
cuſtom, in the dedication of any temple, for more 


than one perſon to perform that ceremony. 
| FURTHER 14 not only the deſcription of the Con ; 
ſuls, but their very NAMES, 43 Polybius gives them, 
cannot well be ſuppoſed to have been annexed 


to this * Lucius ä with his ſurname 
Brutus, 


% 
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Brutus, and Marcus Horalius without his | fur- 


name Pulvillus. If the names were entire and 


legible, we muſt believe that the! hiſtorian has 
either omitted or added ſomgthing.. Ang. ſup- 
poſing, that to this record were found both en- 


tire and legible, rhe names of ſome Conſuls; yet 


why i is it ſo difficult to believe, that Polybius may 


have been deceived, concerning thoſe names, by 


the perſons to whom he applied himſelf, for al- 
ſiſtance in his attempt to explain a record in old 
Latin? For it is not to be ſuppoſed that he, a 


ſtranger, would undertake without aſſiſtance to 


tranſlate a piece ſo difficult to be tranſlated, even 
by the moſt ſkilful of the natives. He may 


have given us a falſe account cf the date of this | 


treaty without being guilty of forgery. ; 
; Anp why may we not ſuppoſe, that time \ had 


effaced ſome parts of the Canluls names, and that 
the defects were ſupplied by conjecture:? ? The 
Roman vanity might have a ſhare, too in the con- 


jecture; it might Frampt the afliſtants: of- our 


hiſtorian. to fil up * the chaſms in ſuch a man- 


Suppaſe the treaty in queſtion to have been made ſo 


late as 304» the firſt year after the Decemvirate, when Lucits | 
Palerius Potitus and Marcus Horatius Barbatus were Conſuls. 


The matter of the treaty will, in this Eaſe, ſuit better with 
the. times, accbrding to the aceaunts af them by Zivy and 


Diony/us; (For Arden was then in alliance with Reue, and 


| Antium was a Rowan colony.) Imagine the names of the Con- 


* 


ſuls to have been partly effaced, and that there remained of 
them, (ſuppoſing the cognomens to have been originally 


inſerted) only Lucius ius tus, Marcus Horatius. Wha will 


not ſee, that the Roman Vanity of thoſe,” whom' Polybins | 
employed for hie decypherets, might tempt them to ſupply 


the chaſms with Jur. Bra—?! But I am inclined to think 


has: the plege in gaeftion!/ was of nel: nee date than the 
7508 30 
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as the firſt year of the Republic, the Romans 
iy . navigation ave. Piracy; of which 
things 
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ner as to form an evidence, that the Roman ſtate 


was conſiderable enough, in the firſt year of the 

Republic, to have a weaty with the Cartbaginians. 
Bur perhaps there is ſome reaſon to doubt, 

whether any date, or Conſuls names were real, 


found at the beginning or end of this old re- 


cord. For it is rem arkable, that Pohbius, who 


gives us, at large, two ſubſequent treaties en- 
graven, like the firſt, on braſs, and kept with 


it under the cuſtody of the AÆdilis, neither men- 


tions the names of the Conſuls under whoſe admi- 


niſtration they were made, nor aſſig igns any certain 


date to either of them, Of the former of the two 


he fays only, chat it was made after the firſt; | 


and of the latter he ſays only, that it was made 


about the time of Pyrrhus' s coming into Italy: : and 
for this it does not t appear, that he had any 1 85 | 
er, but the matter of the treaty itſelf, where 
Pyrrbus is mentioned. If he had found dates and 
conſuls names to theſe brazen records, 1 it is won- 


derful that ſo exact an hiſtorian ſhould omit them; ; 


and eſpecially when he is employing theſe records 


as evidence agai Pbilinusis accounts, and the 
evidence has no real weight for want of thoſe 


dates, Seving then there is ſo much reaſon- to 


believe that the records of the two later treaties 
wanted dates, we may well fuſpect that the old- 


eſt had the like defect and tut the date Even 


to it was by meer o 


SA 


II. M. oz Bs ſecond — in this im- 
portant piece of antiquity, is, „ That ſo early. 


'& things (he adds) there 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rows; 
is little ſaid in their hiſ- 


<« tory, which repreſents: their marine, till the 
<« firſt Punic war, as conſiſting only of ſome mer- 


* chant ſhips, and as not brought to any per- 


« feftion. but on occaſion of that Walks. 44 Foly: 


9 dies kae reel, 4750-2} oil. e e 


* 


TI uvsr hers confeſs, ce I cannot Sünden; is 


the treaty, one word importing, thatthe D- 


at the time of its being concluded, Practiſed 
piracy, or had any /hips of war. have M. 
de B. collects this piracy from Polybius s comment 
on the treaty, who ſays, ( That the Carthaginians 


L. 1. c. 20. 


5 


«would not ſuffer the Romans to fail to tlie ſouth . 


« of the {36 air Promontory with Vyng ſhips, þ fuaxgate 


* ve; which are commonly underſtood to be 


| flips of war. But his comment here does not 


well accord with what be himſelf afferts, when he 


| writes of the firſt Punic war: For he there tells 


7 F #4 ry 


us, 50 That the Romans, to that time, had never 
thought of the ſea——and were ſo far from 


as one Tong ſiip, or even a Lembus.” In this 
particular t the hiſtorian” 1s Undoubredly miſtaken; 
and I mention it, not only to ſhew 1 its repugnance 
to his comment on the treaty in queſtion, but ta 


ew likewiſe that Polybius is not always to be fol- 


lowed with a blind deference; and that We ought; 
in reading him, to obſerye the rule which he re- 
commends to thoſe who read the hiſtorian Fa- 
bius, <* not to regard ſo much the great name 


of the perſon who writes, as the matter he 
ﬀ: 8 2 aan to conſider whether: this be pro- 


bable. 


1 4 
1 


L. 1. c. 20. 


« having decked ſhips, that they had not ſo much 
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dates of all the three treaties he has mentioned, and likewiſe 
the date, which Philins; aſſigned to the treaty mentioned by 
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bable, have the appearance of truth, and be 


conſiſtent with what is unqueſtionably yeh * 


ES EY quarrels with Philime, . 


being ignorant of the three treaties before mentioned, as he 
ſuppofes he was, but for aſſerting things contrary to the tenor 
of them. Now it does not appear, from any proof Polybiuis 


gives, either that Philinus was ignorant of theſe treaties, or. 


that he aſſerted any thing contrary to them. Philings affirm- 


ed (in ſpeaking of the grounds of the firſt Punic war) that in | 


ſome treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, it had 
been covenanted, that the former ſhould not invade any part 


of Sicily, nor the latter any part of Tay. But this aſſertion. 


does not contradit what is contained in the other treaties. 
To ſhew a contradiction Polybizs ſhould have given us the 


him; and this Polybizs has not done. The treaty, to which 
Philinus refer'd, might have been made after the time of 


Pyrrbus's coming into ah: And Philinus might know = 
there was ſych a treaty, though Pohbias could find no re- 


Teord of it; which is the ſecond bad reaſon he gives for geny- 


red from meddling ia the affairs of Sic7h UE * 


ing the fact. What Philinus reported is ſo far from being 
manifeſtly falfe, that it is highly probable. For if the Ro- 


mans before they had ſubdued af Latizer, or had even al- 


Hances with all the Latine ſtates, thought it noceſſary to 
bind the Carthaginians by treaty not to attempt conqueſts 
in any part of Latium, it was natural, that when they came 
to have the ſame ſort of intereſt in protecting al! Ita from 
the Carthaginians, which they had before In protecting La- 
tium only, they ſhould exclude the Carthaginians from every 


part of lay; and doubtleſs. in that caſe the Carthaginiens 
would exclude me Romans for the Pp eines n er 


part of Sicily. 
LV. B. In p. . of this fourth Volume of this Hittory, 


where the queſtion, Whether the firſt war, undertaken by the 


Romans again the Carthaginians was juſtifiable, is diſcuſſed, 
the reaſoning is partly founded on the ſuppoſition, that the 
report of Poſybiue is true; and that no treaty had been con- 
cluded between the two. ſtates, whereby. the Reman were bar- 


It 


unt fat, of which I believe nobody queſtions the truth. 
WM only 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. 


Bor further, this eh Sy to 80 de 
3. 3 informs us, | 75 


III. Tur fo early as the firſt year of hs ſe. 


e public, The Romans were maſters of all the 


4 fo. coaſt as far as to Tarracina, and even of the 
4 cities of Autium and Ardea; a point wherein 


i jt manifeſtly ſtands in oppoſition to Ly ꝰ and 
« Dionyſius T. For theſe authors tell us, that 
* Antium was the capital of the Volſci, and that 
« the Romans did not take it till 40 years after, 


1 conſulſhip of T. Quinctius and Q. Servi- 


* Jiu. The city of Ardea 5, according to the 
« ſame hiſtorians, was beſieged by Tarquin the 


* Proud at the time when the Reman people * 


& ſhook off the yoke of his domination. The 


* Ardeates, after that, having the fame intereſts | 


« with the Romans, made a fifteen years truce 
4% with them. After which time Ardea continued 
* in alliance with Rome to the year 310, when, 
an account of ſome particular diſcontents, thi 


| & confederated with the Volſei; but in the fol- 
_ * lowing year the old alliance was renewed.” 
. This city ne (adds M. de B.) was, 
1 According to thoſe hiſtorians, independent, and 


Tt is "WW Gaal againſt the guthoticy of Ling and 
Dionyfiur, with regard to certain important facts related by 
them, that Pohbius is filent concerning thoſe facts, tho? he 


wrote of the ſame times and on the ſame ſubje& which they 
all here obſerye once for all, That this his 


treat. B 
filence will never alone be a ſufficient reaſon for fejecting the 
accounts of the other hiſtorians. For Polybius, though he 
ſpeaks three times of the taking of Rome by the Gauls, does 
not once mention their Eurning it; and yet this is an impor- 


277. 
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1. c. 57. 
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£5, only in alliance with the Romans; whereas the 

* treaty, given at large by Polybius, imports, that 

« this city, and likewiſe Antium, Laurentum, Cir- 

20 ceii, Tarracina were SUBJECT to them; and ex- 

| & rel diflinguiſhes theſe cities from the cities ix 

+ 4 ALLIANCE with Rome. Hence it appears that 

N the two hiſtorians give us a falſe notion of the 

ce i Roman Rate in the beginning of the republic; 

Fox they repreſent its domination as extending 

190, 0 little further than the proper territory of Rome , 

: 64 whereas by this treaty we ſee, that it extended 
© over ſeveral cities, and aver al the ſea coaſt ag 
* far as 75 arracing.” 


| Wazyzvzs THIS. treaty \ was _—_ (fuppoing 

it genuine) it is, evident, that the main purpoſe 

of the Romans in it, was to exclude the Carthagi- 

nians, from all, Latium, not only. thaſe parts of it 

| that were ſubject to the Romans, or in alliance with 

them, but thoſe likewiſe with, which they had nei- 

ther, of thoſe connexions. And-it is.not, I think, 
clear from the words of the treaty, that al the 
towns therein mentioned were in abſolute ſuljeclion 
to the Romang. It {peaks to this 1 * Let 

«the Carthaginidns do no hurt to the Selen, 

. fintiates, Laurentini, Circeiienſes, Tarracinenſes, or 

5 any other of the Latines, if they. be urnzect, 

W 1 * che d NE. not e der. 8. the 
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APAEATON, ANTIATSN, AATPENTINON, KIP- 
KAIATON, TAPPAKHNIT9N, MHA" AAAQN bin- 
AENA AATINON, OEOL AN TITHKQOL., FAN, AE 
TINFS MH QEIN, TNHKOOI,. TAN. TIOAFON Ant- 
XETOEAN: AN AE. AABQEL, POMAJOIS. een 
TaZAN AKEPAION. ahi. Lib. 37 N n: 
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of the firſt $00 Years of Rome, | 
« -Carthaginians meddle with their towns. If 
<« they take any town of the Latines [whether 
5 they be uTnccot or not mei] let them reſtore 
it unhurt to the Romans. Here is no diſe : 
tinction made of towns ſubject and towns im al. | 
Lance, but of the Latines who were vrnoo, and os 
the Latines who were not unnuoot. What the force 
of the word b rnο] is, does not fully appear; 
whether it mean ſubjectꝭ in the ſtriẽt ſenſe, or on- 
ly dependent allies. I ſay dependent allies ; for theſe 
towns might be in alliance with the Romans and . 6 
yet not independent on them; ſuch being the cafe 
of almoſt all the ſtates of 7aly at the commence- „ 
ment of the firſt Punic war. And what the true 
import was of the old obſolete Latin word, which 
Polybius has rendered drm who can tell? One 
would ſuſpect that neither Polybius nor his aſſiſt⸗ 5 
ants did very well underſtand the piece they un- 
dertook to explain. For it is a very ſtrange co- 
venant, That in caſe the Carthaginians ſeized am 
town of the Latines, not ſubject zo the Feen 


they ſhould reflore it to. the R 


Further; If this Brazen: Monument had, for 
its date, the names of Brutus and Horatius (Con- 

ſuls in the firſt year of the. Republic) and if 

the words of the treaty import, that the Ardeates 

were SUB JECT to Rome, and diſtinguiſh them from 

ALLIES, it is contradicted by an Original Authen-: 
tic Record, which Livy mentions: of a Treaty' of Lib. . 

Alliance and Friendſhip, made with the Ardeates in 

the Conſulſhips of L. Sempronius Atratinus,, and : 

L. Papirius Magilans * of Rome zog or 311 . 

29 „ which 
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of R. 260 or 2 


as ſhewed, they were willing to renew alliance and friend - 
lüp with the Roman ſtate, provided reſtitution were made 


Nilitum initio anni fuerunt, eo perinde ac ſi totum annum 


| Romans had ſubdued the maritime towns of old 


_ extremity of it, without having reduced the in- 


and their neighbours the Aricini, about a tract of land, were 
 Infulted by a decree of the Roman people, to whom the 
cauſe had been referred; who, inſtead of adjudging the land 


_ fer; and the next year the alliance was renewed by trea- 
ty; the record of which treaty Licinius Macer had read. 


On the Credibility of the III rohr 
which treaty was a Renewal of an Alliance that 
had long ſubſiſted between the two States. 
Again; it is hardly to be imagined that the 


Latvum, as far as to Tarracina, in the remoteſt 


termediate inland towns, and in ſhort, the whole 
or almoſt the whole country: Yet this ſubjection 
of the Latine Nation to Rome in the firſt year of 
the Republic, is incompatible with an Original 
Brazen Monument exiſting in Lirys time, and 
recording the Treaty of Alliance made with the 
Latines in the ſecond TP of Caſſius, (year 


2 The Ardeates, on occaſion of a diſpute between them 


to either of the claimants, took it to themſelves. Here - 
upon the Ardeates broke alliance with the Romans, and ſoon 
after, by Ambaſſadors, complained at Rcme of the injury 
which had been done them ; but complained in ſuch terms, 


of the land in queſtion. The Senate gave them a ſoft an- 


T. Quinctius Barbatus intexrex conſules creat, L. Papirium 
Mugilanum, L. Sempronium Atratinum. His conſulibus cum 
Ardeatibus fœdus renovatum eſt. Taque Monumenti eff, Con- 
ſales eos illo anno fuiſſe qui neque in Amnalibas Priſcis, neque 
in Libris Magiftratim inveniuntur, Credo, quod Tribuni 


1 If = = » © | we on — , ² (Ä . > lll y Wn op 2 es, 


in imperio fuerint, ſuffectis his Conſulibus, prætermiſſa no- 10 
mina Conſulum horum. Licinius Macer auctor eſt, et in be 
Forb HRE Arvratino'et in Lintcis Libris ad Monetæ in- + 


| And, 5 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. . 0 LXIIT 


And, as to Antium, the Capital of the Volſci, 1 * 


though Ly reports, that it was taken (in 284) 
years after the commencement of the Re- 


public, yet, by the ſequelꝰ of his ſtory, it would 
ſeem, that the Antiates were not really rs, 
not reduced to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjeftion till 


* The Laine Hiſtorian relates, that when after the taking 

of Antiam in 285. by T. Quinctius, the Senate had decreed | 

to place a Colony there, the perſons appointed to ſettle the | 
Colony could prevail with but few of the Roman Citizens L. 3. c. 1. 


to go thither, ſo that they were forced to admit of Vol, to 


compleat the neceſſary number ; and he further tells us, that 

a multitude of the old inhabitants returning ſoon after to 

the City, theſe alienated the minds of the Colony from the c. 4. 

| Romans, and its fidelity could no longer be depended upon. 

Livy ſeems not to have known the exact time, when the e. 23. 
 Antiates ſhook off all dependance upon the Republic; but 

he repreſents them in the year 345 at the Head of a Con- L. 4. e. 56, 
federacy againſt Rome. In 377, he makes them __— 
their town and territory to the Romans. Nevertheleſs, 
407, we find them acting as an Independent people; — 
had rebuilt Sarricum, and ſent a Colony thither: And they by 


Tos 6.c. 33» 


deputies ſolicit the Latines to take arms againſt the Romans. L. 3. c. ep 


And in 413 the Aztiates make incurſions on the lands of 
Oftia, Ardes and Salarium; and the Romans gain no honour 


in the war againſt them. But in 415 they are totally ſub- L. 8. c. 13, 


dued, together with the Lazines, and a new Colony is ſent 4. 
to Auium. The | Antiates are allowed to enrol themſelves 
in the Colony ; but they are forbid the ſea, and deprived | 
of their Long Ships, ſome of which the Romans burn, carrying 

| the Beaks of them to Rome, where the Sa ggftum or Pulpit, 

in the Forum, being adorned with them, acquires thence the 
name of Ryfra. With the reſt of ry ſhips, vere Roman aug- 
ment their pwn navy. 

Soppofing the ff treaty with cules to have been made 
in 243, and the hr in the time of Pyrrhus, there will have 
been, according to Polybias, 231 years: between ac and 
the third. | | 281 
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ven by Polybius, as made with Carthage. i in 244, 
was not made till after the year 415, the matter 
of it perfectly agreeing with the ſtate of things - 


On the Credibility of the History = 
the year, 413, when the Latines alſo, or at leaſt 
the much greater part of them, were brought 


int the like ſubjection. And even then Antium 
was made a Roman Colony, into * the Na- 


tives were admitted. „ in 
Ir would ſeem therefore; Har the iy; gi⸗ 


after this year, and not before i it. 


Oroſ. L. 


3. c. 7. 
calls this ä 


treaty, 
Primum 
illud ictum 
cum Carth. 
Fadus. 


Liu ſpeaks ofa® treaty of alliance and friend- 


ſhip with the Cartbaginians in the Conſulſhip of 


Valerius Corvus, and Popilius Lænas, year of Rome 
(according to the Faſt. Cap.) 405 ; and his words 


ſeem to import that this was the firſt treaty con- 


_. cluded between the two Republics. Cum Car- 


C. 9. 28. 


V. of R. 
475. 


, | Epit.L. 13. 


| fœdus renovatun 72 


the reduction of Latium in 415, 


thaginienſibus Legatis Rome foedus iFum, quum 


amicitiam ac ſocietatem petentes veniſſent. Liv. 
L. 7.c. 27. He ſpeaks of no other till he comes 
to the year 447, when he ſays a Third Treaty 


was made with Carthage; Cum Carthaginienſi- 
bus eodem anno fœdus Tertio renovatum. L. 9 | 


c. 43. So that it would ſeem from hence, 1 
from the matter of that treaty, which Polybius 
calls the Frft, that it was really the ſecond, and 


made between the years 405 and 447, and after 
According to 
the Epitome of Livy, the treaty concluded in the 


time of Pyrrbus, * which is Polybius's third trea - 


ty, was the fourth treaty made with the Cartha- 
ginians. Iterum adverſus Pyrrhum dubio eventu 
pugnatum eſt. Cum Carthaginienſibus guarro 


no Wwaeonrs vo a 


GRANTING 


dE det ir was Bhd. IF a 3 
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GranTinG then, that, by the words of this old 


brazen record, the towns, there mentioned, were 
abſolutely $vBJEcT to the Romans; what is the 
concluſion we ſhould naturally draw from it ? Not 


that Lit and Dionyſus have given us a falſe ac- 
count of the Roman ſtate in the firſt year of the 
Republic, but that the piECR in queſtion was not 
genuine, or that the names of —_— and Horatius 
were not annexed to it. For, . 


What could tempt Livy, a Roman, or 22 
an extravagant flatterer of the Romans, 4oilfully to 
diſguiſe the extent of the Roman domination at 
the commencement of the Republic? I ſay wwil- 


fully to diſguiſe: For is it poſſible to believe that 


either the Romans or the Latines were ignorant of 


the time when the latter became Siubje?s of the 


former? And M. de B. ſeems not to have duly 


reflected, when he ſays, It is ſufficiently ap- 


« parent that Livy and Dionyſus knew nothing 


g of the treaty mentioned by Polybius.” "= Bey 5 


could not but meet with this piece in Pohbius's 
work, which they appear to be very well acquaint- 


ed with, and of which Livy makes great uſe in 


compiling his own. And is it not evident there 


fore, from their ſhewing no regard to what Poly. 
bius ſays of his old brazen monument, either that 


they looked upon it as not authentic, or knew 


that he had been deceived concerning the date 


of it? It is remarkable, that Livy, who informs 


us, that ſome authors differing from the reſt, 
I paroit meme afſez, quils wen ont * 


Diſſert, p. 34. Si Tite Live avoit eu conneifſance dt cette piece, 
& e. S' awoit conſults ce monument, $C. p. 39. 


c- 


L. 2. e. % 


Ver. IV. * W- make 


XVI 


On the Credibility of the His roxx 


make Horatius the immediate fucceſſer of Brutus, 
has nat thought it worth while to obſerve, that 


_ Polybius makes them collegues in the conſulſhip. 


Add to this the great improbability, that, dur- 
ing the unſettled and precarious ſtate of things 
at Reme, in the firſt year after the expulſion of 
Tarquin, the Cariboginzens ſhould enter into any 


_ treaty with the Romans; and the yet greater im- 


probability, that they ſhould conclude a treaty 


_ with them in terms, which ſuppoſe them in a ſet- 
tled ſtate, and in a condition to maintain the ſti 


pulations therein expreſſed. 
Perhaps we ſhould have found the matter 


cleared up, and Palybius's miſtake animadverted 


upon by Livy or Diomfius, if thoſe parts of theit 
hiſtories, which treated of the firſt wat with the | 
 Carthaginians, had been preſerved, © 


IsﬆHALL cloſe theſe Obſervations with the words 


of M. de Pouilly, in the beginning of his Nu. 


veaux Eſſais de Critique ſur la 2 & PHiſtoire. 
<« It very ſeldom happens that we ayoid one 


« faulty extreme without running into another, 


&« its contrary : This maxim, true in morality, | 
« is true in criticiſm. | Are men afraid of giv- 


ing credit to fables? They ſometimes: refuſe 


e it to the moſt certain facts; they look upon 


. Hiſtory as a compound of Truths and Fic - 
« tions, ſo intimately united, that it is impoſ- 


E ſible to ſeparate them. Had the Hiſtorian no 


< part in the tranſactions he relates? They ſuſ- 


pect him of being ill informed. Had he a 
part in thoſe tranſactions? They accuſe him 


& of prejudice and eee 
6 hand there are thoſe, mrs "rg leaſt they 
Big * ſhould 


_ at me firſt 500 Years of Roxx. 


« ſhould happen to reject true Hiſtory, give 


6c credit to all the Fables which have eee 


« its Name. Let us avoid theſe oppoſite ex- 


«c travagances: Let us confeſs, that, in Hiſtory, 
« falſtood is mingled with truth; but that there 
are marks by which they may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Love of the Marvellous, Intereſt, Vanity, 
„ Spirit of Party, are ſo many fountains ever 
„open, from whence fiction ſpreads itſelf in 
« ample waves over the Annals of all nations.— 
« When we are reduced to ſeek the truth of a 
fact in hiſtorians biaſſed by paſſions, if they 
« are of different parties and intereſts, let us 
« bring their narrations together; and from this 


e collation, we ſhall ftrike out the truth, if I 


may ſo ſpeak, in ſpite of them: I ſay farther, 
4 that thoſe who are of one and the ſame party, 
“vill commonly deſerve ſome credit in facts of 
e ſuch public notoriety, that they durſt not diſ- 
«* guiſe them; or in which they were too little 

_ © intereſted to have ſufficient temptation to un- 
« dertake it.“ 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


| 22 the Beginhing of the FixsT Punic 
Wax in the Year of Rome 489, to the 


8 of the SECOND in 5592. 


b . 


the cloſe of the preceding volume of this 
Hiſtory, we left the Romans complete con- 

" querors and quiet poſſeſſors of all antzent 
"I nah, that is, of all the country between the Aa. 
riatic and the Mediterranean from the remoteſt 
border of Hetruria to the Ionian ſea. The far 
greater part of this Dominion, though their ſtate 
[by the uſual reckonings] was now 488 years 
old, had been of late acquiſition: For what- 
ever advantage they might have over their neigh · 

de in the admirable conſtruction of their a le- 


e kinks e e eee, f 

te product of meer human reaſon, but that the Romans 
were led to it by a kind of inſtinct from Heaven : Nun 

tantum  bumano confilio, fed etiam divinitatis inſtindtu, tegianes 

2 Romanis erbitror conflitutas. De re milit. 1. 2. 21. 
„ne | B : \ Sion, | J 


1 
eh. 


ivy, B. 2 
9. z 


Tze Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
gion, the diſcipline of war, or any other reſpects, 


they could make but little progreſs in conqueſt, 


during the ſpace of above four centuries from 
the building of their city. Rome, while under 
the government of Kings was in the weakneſs of 
infancy ; and if, with Florus, we conſider her as 


advanced to ſprightly youth, (the ſecond ſtage 
of life,) when ſhe became a Republic, yet her 


natural ſtrength was impaired, and her growth 


long checked, by the diſeaſe of civil diſcord, a a 
miſchief wholly proceeding from the want of 
that eſſential of a free ſtate, a ju 8 among 


its members. 


By the revalurioa which expelled Ta arguin the 


Proud, the Commons of Rome were delivered 
from a Tyrant, but not from Tyranny. A ſhort 


ſuſpenſion there was indeed of the weight of op- 
preſſion : This was owing to the honeſt zeal of 
that excellent Patriot, Valerius Poplicola, and to 
the temporiſing lenity and moderation of the Se- 
nate, while their fears of Targuin's return were 


alive and ſtrong. In fo perilous a ſeaſon the in- 


dulgent Fathers had the goodneſs. to decree, 


. That the poorer ſort, by only educating their children, 


paid - ſufficient tribute to the State, and ought not 10 


be loaded with any other tax. But it was not long 


before the Plebeians felt themſelves in the 
chains of ſervitude; Livy makes the death of 


Targuin, which happened in the fourteenth year 
after his banithanent, to be the preciſe period 


when the be to be oppreſſed by the 
f w_ Nobles. 


5 Inſignis hie annus eſt nuncio o Tarquinii mortis. Eo 
nuncio ne Patres, erecta as Sed patribus nimis lu- 


|  xurioſa 


- 
4 


| | Chip! R The Roman Hiſtory. 5 3 
| Nobles. The Commons then became ſenſible, 


0 


: that, by dethroning their King, they had only 
m caſt off the domination of one Tyrant to be- 
5 come ſlaves to many, an Aſſembly of Tyrants, 
. whoſe yoke was no leſs heavy and inſupport- 
"= ble. The Varian law, to permit appeals from * Paſed in 
e the ſentence of the Magiſtrates to the People 'af- R. 244. 
A ſembled, was not ſufficient to protect the Plebeians 
h from injuſtice and cruelty. They found it ne- * 
— ceſſary to provide themſelves Aving Protectors v. of R. 
f againſt the Tyranny of the Great; and there- 

; fore extorted from the Senate a conſent to the 
P eſtabBiſhnient” of the 7hibinition Power. An- 
ther rampart againſt the overflowings of ambi- Y; of K. 
j tion they raiſed to themſtlves by inftituting the * 
8 Comitia Tributa, and by the practice of bringing 
2 into judgment, before thoſe aſſemblies, ihe moſt 
5 exalted of the Nobles, upon accuſations of tre- 
of ſon againſt the People. By the publication of J. of R. 
Pp : the laws of the Twelve Tables ſome check was gn "_ 
E ven to the abuſe of that prerogative, which the 
i Patricians tenaciouſly kept, of being the ſole 
þ judges in civil cauſes : And we find, that on ſe- 
3 


veral other occaſions, the Commons, ur ed by 
oppreſſion. to fury, exericd their n tural ſtrengtn 
in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to proclaim them 
the ſovereign maſters in Reme. But thoſe acts 
of. power were only tranſient flaſhes, the Teht- 
nings of a civil tempeſt: and, notwithtihding 


all the advances hithertg made towards — 5 | 
and en eh the Fenn e the” pert 


6 #3 © M0 7d e257 O12 
wurioſy/ ea dul: wtita: plebiu ui adieame dim, —> 95H 
Pune, erat, injuriz 2. Nen ber. fieri FIT: B. 2 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IV, 
eſtabliſhed Lords of the Commonwealth: all the 
were confined to their body; the public trea- 
ſure at their diſpoſal; They heaped up riches 
to themſelves; and, while the People, through 
extreme indigence, fell under a neceſſity, of con- 
tracting debts to the Patrician. uſurers, the laws 
gave the creditors power to be cruel to their in- 
+ ſolvent debtors: And the conſequence of all 
this was, that multitudes of the Plebeians, ſla- 
- viſhly dependent by reaſon of thejr poverty, 

durſt not concur with the more free, in uſing even 
the undiſputed rights of the commons. Hence 
- the few inſtances of Plebeians choſen to the M. | 


' litary Tribuneſhip, even after they vere ur 


— qualified for that ſtation. 


The Commonwealth of Rome was never my | 
a free ſtate, till after the publication of the Li. 
_ ciman Laws, thoſe laws which, in their conſequences, 
made Merit alone the ordinary ſcale whereby to 
aſcend to the higheſt offices, and which by ad- 
mitting the Plebeians to a reaſonable ſhare of 
what was purchaſed with their blood, delivered 
them from that ſervile ſubjection to the wealthy 
nobles in roo their hens. rk: had 0 ER de. 


rained them. 


From this a che * people, whan. 
they made laws, or elected Magiſtrates. for the 
execution of them, were, generally ſpeaking, 
| free from all undue influence; not over-awed, as 
before, bythe rich and the great, nor conſtrajn- 
ed by anꝝ force, bur that of reaſon and-natural 


1 in 8 n * to wot 


Chap. I; 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
is the moſt perfect freedom. No citizen, who 


had ſhewed ſuperior talents and virtue, ſtood ex- 1 
8 cluded, oO account of the low degree of his 5 


birth, from the dignities of the ſtate: The emu- 
lation among, the jndividuals was to 1 each 
other in deſerving honours. 


Indeed the haughty Patricians, as, when van- 
quiſhed by the Plebeians, they had given ground 

with an angry reluctance, and retired fighting, 
ſo they afterwards, from time to time, ſhewed 
a ſtrong diſpoſition to renew the war, in ofder 
to regain their unrighteous ſovereignty : but 


their efforts were faint and ineffectual; and at : 


length acquieſcing in what they could not undo, 
there enſued domeſtic peace and union, ang. an 
eſtabliſhed ety. 15 


Union at home ere bew ſtrength. to the 5 


ſtate; and liberty ſeems to have inſpired the 
people with a more elevated courage, a more 


unwearied fortitude, than they had hitherto 


ſhewn, in their wars abroad. By a ſeries of vic- 
tories, they, in the ſpace of about 70 years (rec. 
koning from the battle againſt the Latines in 413) 
enlarged their narrow dominion, of a few leagues 
about the city, to the utmoſt extent of Tay. 


And, though deſtitute of naval ſtrength and 


naval ſkill, their next enterprize, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently find, will be againſt a rival republic, be- 
yond the continent; a republic that with greater 
riches, and more ample. territories than theirs, 
had poſſeſſion of the abſolute dominion of the 
ſea. The boldneſs of the undertaking, and the 
"Ng conſtancy with which they ſupperted.it, | 
in 


"The Roman -Hifory. Book IV. 
in ſpite of the - moſt terrible adverſities, are not 
to be paralleled in the hiſtory of any other na- 
tion: But the Roman legions: were, at this time, 
legions of free citizens, whoſe predominant paſ. 
gon was glory, and who placed the higheſt glory 
in facing every danger, and ſurmounting every 
ITE to NONE * e and l 


mall We CO N 
Tho ocean. and commencement of the firſt Punic or 
5 -  Carthaginian war. 


bus, as he failed from Sicily, is now go- 


ing to be accompliſfied, and that iſland to be 


the theatre of a bloody war between Rome and 


Carthage: The Epivet, when he beheld theſe 


powerful and ambitious Republics making fwift 


and he was, doubtleſs, perſuaded, that, in a 


i -neceflity- of ſuing to the Romans for the like 
| * he ce however of the firſt rup- 


advances in conqueſt, and by every ſtep ap- 
proaching nearer to each other, could have no 


difficulty to foreſee that they would ſoon be- 


come enemies; and, as he might with reaſon be- 


lieve that the Romans would finiſh the reduction 


of Nah, before the Carthaginians could totally 
fubdue Sch, the conjefture was. natural, that 


this country would be the feat of the war be- 
tween them. He himſelf had gone thither, on 
the invitation of the people of Hracuſe, to guard 


them againſt the Carihaginian encroachments ; 


ſnort time, they would find themſelves under 


ods 
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. * HE | prophetic exclamation of King Pyr- 
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ture, between Rome and Curibaꝑt, "was: not any 
diſtreſs of the, Sracuſſans; it was an event ſin- 
gular and unenpected; and as it has left ground 
for a diſpute, whether the Firſt Punic or Curtba- 
gimian War was 8 undertaken by the Ro- 
mans, it may be proper, for the reader's ſatis- 
faction, to ſtate the caſe as fully as poſſible; 


and, in order thereto, we muſt recall ſome paſ- 
See B. 


fages of the former part of this Hiſtory. 


A conſiderable body of ſoldiers, Campanians 
by birth, and called Mamertines, had been mer- 
cenaries to Agathocles King of Syracuſe ; upon 
whoſe death, finding themſelves no longer wel- 
come there, they marched away with all their 
effects to Maſina. Admitted here, and kindly 


entertained as friends, they treacherouſly maſ- 


EA 
$. 1. & 


ch. 1 . 
Strab. 1 . 


p 268, 
"Im I. 1. 
Diod. Sie 


in Eelog. 
p· 266. 


facred one part of the citizens, expelled the reſt, 


and ſeized, for their own uſe, upon the lands, 
houſes, and even wives of thoſe unfortunate men. 


Some time after this, when Pyrrhus was juſt 
landed in Jah, the inhabitants of Rhegium, that 
their city might neither fall into the hand of 
the Epirot, nor become a prey to the Cart iagi- 
nians, who were maſters of the ſea, and whoſe 


fleets appeared frequently off the coaſt, requeſt- 


ed of the Roman Senate, to furniſh them with 
N A Legion of 4000 Romans, raiſeck in 
Campania, was, under the command of Decius 


| Fubellivs, appointed to that ſervice. At. firſt, 
they demeaned themſelves ſuitably to the inten» 
tion of thoſe. who employed them: but, at 


length tempted by the wealth of the place, em- 


| aun by the * of the Mamertinet, and 
| ſtrength · 


The Roman Hi hwy. Book Iv. 
ſtrengthened by their aid, they acted the ſame 
| -perfidious: and cruel part towards the Rbegians, 

_ which the other vas ed towards the people of 


"Meſſina. | 
As theſe cities are ee a by that narrow 


os (now called the Faro) which ſeparates [tay 


from Sicily, it was eaſy for the two bands of rob- 
bers mutually to aſſiſt each other in the defence 


of their uſurpations; for which purpoſe they en- 


tered into a ſtrict confederacy. 
The Romans, though they found their "WIG 


the 0 greatly | ſtained by the outrageous wickedneſs of 
ite garriſon, with which they had furniſhed 


their good allies, were then too much engaged 


in affairs more urgent, to take immediate re- 


: venge on the offenders: Nor in truth did they 
turn | their thoughts that way till four years after 


Pyrrbus had left Ntaly, and the old enemies of 


Rome were all ſubdued. Then they marched an 
army to Rbegium, and beſieged it; in which en- 
| terprize Hiero of Syracuſe lent his aid. The trai- 

tors,” hopeleſs of pardon, defended' themſelves 

with an obſtinate reſolution, yet the town was 
at length carried by aſſault: All thoſe who eſcap- 


ed the ſword of the aſſailants, being led in chains 


Rome, were, by à decree of the ſenate, firſt 
| beaten with rods, and then beheaded: And the 
Rhepians were ne o e r berry 


and eſtates. 254 


Abont ſix years alter this execution 3 zünde 
the” fame of which had ſounded | honourably 
through all quarters of Ttaly, came meſſengers 
to Rome from the Mamertines in Sicily, im- 


N 8 1. * the Sracufians, under whoſe 
power 


P WW... * . 
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Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. © 
power they were ready to fall, and who, they 


for the like crimes: A moſt impudent requeſt 
from the thieves of Maſſina, To aſk, protection 


reflection, and were not without a n 
hope of aſſiſtance from Rome. 

Theſe uſurpers of | Meſſina, fo. bag Wi 
could get ſuccours from their friends at Rhegium, 
had not only lived fearleſs of any danger, but 
had often been 
the Carthaginians and Syracu/rans, putting many 
towns and villages under contribution. The 
poſture of their affairs received a mighty change 
by the deſtruction of their 7alian allies: Of 
whoſe wonted aid being deprived, they were 
overthrown: in battle by the Syracufians under 


their army alinoft W cut 2 TRIES. 


courage in battle. He gained the eftcem of Pyrrbus, and 
was honoured with ſeveral rewards from his hand. Ex* 
tremely handſome, of great bodily ſtrength, ſmooth and en- 


* Pulchritudo ei n infignis, vires quoque in ho. 


would inflict on them the like puniſhment. 


the conduct of Hiero *, Prætor of that ſtate," and 


1 Hiro, e . og A. lt Bla m_ 
was the ſon of Hierocles, and by him deſcended from Gelb. | 
who had formerly reigned in Syracu/e ; but his mother was 
a lave, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early from thoſe of his 
own years by his expertneſs in military exerciſes, and his 


of the very judges who had condemned to death 
their fellow-thieves of Rbegium ! Nevertheleſs, 
from a view of their preſent ſituation, we ſhall 
perhaps be induced to conclude, that the A. 
mertines took this ſtep in conſequence of ſober 


| Polyb. J. 
1. c. 8. 


and 9. 


on their neighbours 


beging in his addreſs, equitable in buſineſs, and gentle in 
command, he ſeem'd to want nothing kingly but a king⸗ 


mine ; 


| 
; 
' 
f 
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und reduced by ſo terrible a blow, they thought 
dener nge in a en to o defend 
mine e Kas 1 in alloquio Wal 4 in ' negotio 
juſtus, in imperio moderatus ; prorſus ut nhil ei regium de- 
| eſſe; præter regnum videretur. Fuſtin, B. 23. chap. 4. 
He was choſen Prator by the ſoldiers on occaſion of a 


latter, on account of the great gentleneſs and humanity 
with which he proceeded on his firſt acceſſion to power, 
confirmed him in that office, He aſpired however to ſome- 

ching yet higher, as was eaſily diſcerned by the quick- 
a ſighted from the very beginning of his adminiftration. For 


m knowing that the citizens, whenever the troops with 
 * theig leaders went into the field, were apt to fall into fac- 


eptint;, 2 man in high 2 
fway with the people, he 


tions and ſeditions, and that 


delity of the Syracufians at home, during his expeditiou 
with the army abroad. As to. the ſoldiery, the veteran 
mercenaries having loſt their diſcipline, and being on all 


occaſions prompt to mutiny, and to raiſe new commotions, 


de took the following method to get rid of them. Under 


colour of 4 deſign to extirpate the uſurpers of Mgiua, be 
marched his forces that way, and, when he came up with 
the enemy, ſo ordered his battle, as to keep the Fyracuſſau, 
both horſe and foot from engaging, while he expoſed the 
mercenaries to the entire ſhock of the Mamertines. The 
mercenaries were all cut off ;- and while the enemy were 
duſied in the laughter, he withdrew his own people in ſafety 
to Syracy/e, After his having formed an army to his own 
mind, he marched once more againſt the Mamertines, and 
OL EL} overthrow which is mentioned in the 
Mb Ahn . db e 
which Aero took to rid hunſelf of the foreign mereenancs, 
though he grants, that he had no other way to ſecure him- 
dell ſrom them. Chevalier Folardy who alen * 


| Mcffina; and, being divided in opinion about 
what meaſures to take, one party had recourſe 
to the Carthaginians, made a league with them, 
and put the citadel into their hands; the other 
ſent ambaſſadors, with an offer of the city, to the 
Romans, whoſe protection theylimplored, and with 
whom they pleaded the relation between —_ 
2s men of the ſame country and original. 

The Romans, having ſo ſeverely punithed the 
treachery and cruelty of their own citizens, were 
very ſenſible how much their honour might ſuf⸗ 


fer, ſhould they protect villains notoriouſly guil- 
ty of the ſame erimes: And, when, on the other © 21. 


hand, they con ifidered that the © cee had 
t 8 not 


ee eee , 
to have ſerved for a leſſon to the Rowen Emperors, how: 
to guard themſelves againſt the Pretorian Cohorts, when 
they became licentious.. - 
* In.the following account of the riſe and progreg.of. the 
Carthaginian power, nn 


: uftin. B. 
tions in his Hiſt. Ancienne. . 2 5 


Tus CA&THAGINIANS were n a coloax from 5, 6, 
Tre (in Phazicia, a country on the eaſt coaſt of the Med; Apps 
| terraxcan), the maſt renowned. city. in the world for com- Bell. Pun. 
merce, and which had long befoze ſent into Africa a colony, . B. 
that built Utica. The foundation of Carthage is aſeribed 17. p. 832. 
to. Bliſa, a "Tysias Princeſs, better known by the name of Veil 15 
Dide. Her great grandfather, /:hobal, King of Tyre, is thought ch. 6. 
to be the ſame with Erbbgal the father of Jezebel, wife of Joſeph. 
| hab. Du, married her year jeldtjgh Aurbas (called other- f.. Ape, 
wiſe Sicherbas and Sichæus) 4 man immenſely rich. Her 
brother Pygmalics, King of He, put Au has to death. that 
be might ſeize his great riches : : But ſhe difappointed the 
| cruel ayarice of the tyrant, by conveying them ſecretly our 

of his dominlons. She put to fea with a conſiderable num- 

ber of friends and dependants, and; after flopping a while 


at Cyprus, purſued her voyage, and at length landed on the 
. | | 85 African 


IE 


Polyb. 1. 
1. e. 10. 


— 
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not only ſubdued a very long and rich tract of 


. e * — of Spain, but 


AK 24 | | , were 

; 13 V3 fi. L 
eue, coaſt, 8 Urica and Tunis. Here ſhe i is d 
to bave bought of the natives a piece of ground, as much 
as ſhe could compaſs with an ox's hide (cut into thongs) 
and on this ſpot to have built Byrſa, afterwards the citadel 


of Carthage. Many of the Africans-in the neighbourhood, 
invited by the proſpe&t of gain, repaired to theſe ſtrangers 


to traffick with them, and, in a ſhort time, took up their 


| habiration among them; ſo that the whole had now ſome - 


thing of the appearance of a petty State. 
- Dido, ſoon aſter, by encouragement not only bn the 


people of ;Utica (who leoked upon the Tyrians as their 
| countrymen) but from the Africans alſo, built a city adjoin- 


ing to' Byr/a, and called it Carthada, a name that in the 
Phenician tongue ſignifies New City. The Romans called it 
Carthage; the Greeks Carchedon. It was to pay an annual 
tribute to the Africans for the ground on which it ſtood. 

llt is impoſlible to fix the time of the foundation of Car- 
thage, chronologers both antient and modern, differing wide- 
ly on the ſubject. Appia and others place it before the fall 


of Trey; others many years later. 


Solinus reckons 737 years from the firſt year of Carbage 


- roits total deſtruction, wich if placed in the 607th of Rome, = 
| Carthage, according to him, was built before Rome 130 years. 


According to Sir 1/aac Newton, "Carthage was founded by 


Dido 883 years before the beginning of the Chriſtian Era. 
This Computation will fall in with that of Solinut, as to the 
age of Carthage, but not as to the juniority of Rome; which 


Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes to be younger than her rival by 256 years.) 
The new City grew in a ſhort time into a flouriſhing con- 


dition arban a neighbouring Prince, demanded Dido in 


marriage, threatning the Carthaginians with war in caſe of 


refuſal. Dido, to avoid this marriage, without drawing a 


calamity upon her people, put an end to her own life with 
a poniard. . She was e ae as a Goddeſs ſo 
on. as ee, e e * * 
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were maſters of Sardinia, and the adjacent iſles 
on the coaſt of 1aly, an and had even extended 


their 


THE FIRST WAR waged by the Carthaginians in A 
rica ſeems to have been on account of the annual tribute they 
had bound themſelves to pay to the 4fricans for the ground 


on which their city ſtood. In this war their arms proc, un- 


der the conduct of one Malchus. _ 


But Mago who ſucceeded Malchus, is confiderdd, by Tuffin 
as the firſt builder of the Caribaginian empire, becauſe it was 
he that introduc'd an exact diſcipline among the troops. Af- 


ter his death his two ſons Ha/drubal and Hamilcar had the 


command of the army. Theſe brothers left each three 


ſons, who ſhared among them the chief authority in Car- 
thage. They made war againſt the Moors and Numidians 
with ſucceſs, and obliged the Africans to relinquiſh all 
2 to the tribute; 3 which they had demanded ſword i in 
han i 


[Six — out of one and the ſame family, and ; 


who governed all affairs both at home and abroad, ſeemed 


dangerous to a free State. It was a jealouſy of the exor- 


| bitant power of this family of Mago, which induced the 
Carthaginians to elect an hundred Judges out of the Sena- 


tors, to whom the Generals were to give an account of 


their conduct after their return from the war.] 


When the Carthaginians had made conſiderable 3 | 


in Africa, there aroſe a bd war between them and the people 


of Cyrene (a powerful city, ſtanding to the Eaſt of the greater 
Hrn) concerning the limits of their reſpective juriſdic- 


tions. After many bloody conflicts by land and ſea, it was 


agreed (as the ſtory is told) that two men ſhould ſet out 


from each of the two cities at the ſame inſtant, and that 


che place of their meeting ſhould be the boundary to the two 


States. The men from Carthage (who were brothers of the 


name of Philenus) either made more expedition than thoſe 


from Cyrene, or, as Valtrius Maximus relates, began their 


courſe before the a time. Be that as beat the 


n Juſtin, B B. 18. ch. 7 B. 19.4 by To. 
d Salluft,, de Bell. an Pal. Maxim. 8. 3. C. * 


Vor. IV. | | C Cyreneans : 


AS 
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their dominion far in Sicily, theſe things gave 
them very uneaſy ee. For they plain - 

ly 


Corenians a of deceit, and refuſed * to the | 
agreement, unleſs the two brothers (in proof of their inno- ” 
cence) would conſent to be buried alive in the place of meet- 
ing. The Philæni, readily acquieſcing in the propoſal, 4 
were buried quick in that ſpot; and the Carthaginians erect- 
=: ed there two altars to their memory. The place from that 
1 f time was called The Altars of the Philæni [ Are Philenorum| f 
WM and was ever after the eaſtern boundary of the Carthaginias | 
| Empire, which in time comprehended the whole extent 


e eee NOI. TR" he 4 
Pillars of Hercules. » 
- Hiſtory does not inform us at what times the Carthagi F 
nam firſt carried their arms into * ene or 
SPAIN. | 0 
Svaix had ſufficient 3 to * the Carthaginian; p 
thither. It abounded with mines of gold and filver, enchant- t 
Ing baits to their avarice, and it was peopled by a martial 
race of men, who (if once reduced to be ſuhjects of Car- * 
tbage) would furniſh her with brave troops for the con- 5 
queſt of other nations, and free her, in part, from the ne- 
ceſſity of employing foreign mercenaries in her wars. For b 
Le ger ee -e „ rr to com · 1 
merce than war, they had conſtantly recourſe (at leaſt in 
the latter ages of their ſtate) to that dangerous expedient of 5 
hiring ſtrangers to fight their battles. | th 
The occaſion of the firſt deſcent made by the Cerehaginian 5 
on Spain, was, to defend the inhabitants of Gades, (a colony by 
from Tre, and more antient than thoſe of Caryhoge and 5 


Utica) againſt the Spaniards. 1 8 
8 Encouraged by ſucceſs in this enterprize, they became ag- leſ 
and made conqueſts in Spain. It is plain however, 
dy what Polybias and Livy tell us of the wars of Amilcar 
Barcas, 4/drubal, and Hannibal, that, till the times of theſs 
generals, (that is, till after the end of the firſt Punic War) 
the C i LIE did not penetrate far into that r. 


ne, b. a. c. 5 Die n. 5 f 00. | . 
2 lo 
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ly foreſau, that unleſs they interpoſed to prevent 


it, * would ſoon fall 1 into the hands of thoſe 


1 


formidable 98 


| [Some ar toumt of Spain will S — proper lace 
ad the Romans carry their arms thither.] 

Sicily, the largeſt iſland in the Mediterranean, was anci- 
ently called Trinacria and MO on account of its 
triangular ſorm. 

The eaſtern fide, which faces the Ionian or e 
extends from Cape Pachinum to d Pelorut. The chief cities 
on this coaſt were Syraciſe, Tauromenium, and Meſſina. 

On the northern coaſt, looking towards Jraly, and reach- 
| ing from Cape Pelorus to Cape Lihybæum, the moſt noted 
cities were Mylæ, Hymera, Panormius, Eryx, Drepanen, 2 


bum. 6 


Diod. Sie. 
4. 5. 


e Paſſaro. 
3 di 


Faro 


The ſbuch-welk fide, oppofite to bes extends» fem 


Cape Lilybeum to Pachynum. Its principal cities were Selinag, 
Aorigentum, Cela and Camarina. The paſſage from Lilybaum 
to the promontory of Mercury in Africa is about 187 miles. 
Azour the year Ant. Chr. 480. the Carthaginians, in 
conſequence of a league made with Xerxes King of Perfia, 7 
raiſed an army of more than 300,000 men, and equip- 
ped a fleet of 200 fhips of war, and 3000 tranſports, in 
order to attack and expel all the Greeks who were ſettled 
in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes himſelf was to invade Greece. 
This mighty army, which landed at Panormus, and under 
the command of a general named Hamilcar, laid fiege to 
Hymera, was, before that place, totally routed and deſtroyed 
by Gels governor of Syracuſe; and this on the very day of 


=o Sie. 
„ ps 


the famous action of Thermepyle, when Leonidas fell wit 


his 300 Spartans in Shady that paſs againſt the number; 
leſs forces of Xeræti. | 
_ © AFTER the memorable defeat of the A under 
Nicias at Syraciſe, the people of Segeſia (a city not far from 
Eryx) who had declared in favour of the Aubeniant againſt 
the Fyracigiaus, fearing the reſentment of the latter, and 
being attacked by the inhabitants of Selinzs, implored the 
aid of the Carthaginian Republic, under whoſe protection 
7 1 pur themſelves and their city. The Carthagizians al · 
e lured 


16 
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formidable neighbours ; who would then be able 


OR to invade Syracuſe, and all * other parts 
of 


\ 1 
lured by the —— of poſſeſiing a place, very conveni- 
ent for them, promiſed ſuccour to the people of Sege/a. 
The conduct of this war was given to Hannibal, grand- 


ſon to Hamilear, who had been killed before Hymera. At 


the head of a great army, he beſieged Selinus, and took it by 
aflault. He treated cruelly all whom he found in the place, 
but ſuffered thoſe; who had fled, to return and poſſeſs the 


city, paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. He afterwards 


took Hymera by aſſault, and, to revenge the death of his 


_ grandfather, not only razed the city, but cauſed 3000 pri- 
ſoners to be murthered on the very ſpot where Hamilcar had 


been lain. 
Hannibal, after theſe expeditions, returned to Garthage ; ; 
but his ſucceſſes having rekindled the ambition of the Car- 


tbaginians to get poſſeſſion of all Sicily, they, with this view, 3 


years after his return, appointed him a ſecond time to be 
their General, and allotted him an army of 120, ooo (ſome 
ſay 300,000) men. On his pleading his great age, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf from commanding in this enterprize, they gave 
him for his Lieutenant * ſon of Hanno, of the ſame fa- 
mily, 
The 38 and their alies prepared themſelves to o give 
the enemy a warm reception. 4 


Hannibal opened the campaign with the bebe of . 


tum. Imagining that it was impregnable except on one ſide, 


he employed his whole force on that one ſide. He threw up 
banks and terraſſes as high as the walls, and made uſe of the 


| rubbiſh and ruins of the tombs which he had found ſtand- 


ing round the city, and which he had demoliſhed for that 
purpoſe. The plague ſoon after infecting the army, ſwept 
away a great number of the ſoldiers, and the General 
himſelf. * The Carthaginians interpreted this diſaſter - as a 


| puniſhment inflicted by the Gods for the injuries done to the 


dead, whoſe ghoſts they fancied they ſaw ſtalking before them 
in the night. They forbore therefore to demoliſh any more 


by tombs, and e ws appeaſe the Gods : a child was 


| ſacrificed. 


| of the iſland, not yet in their obedience. - They 


conſidered likewiſe, that the Carthaginians, when 


once 


facrificed to Shade] and many vids thrown into the ſea 
in honour of Neptune. 
The beſieged after eight months were fo: Fed by fa 
mine, that they reſolved to abandon the place in the night. 
Men, women, and children, all but the aged and mY rey 
tired to Gela, the neareſt city to them. 
Imilco entered Agrigentum, and maſſacred all who) were 
wand! in it. The plunder of the place was immenſely rich. It 
had contained 200, ooo inhabitants, and had never before 
been beſieged, nor conſequently plundered. An infinite 
number ; of pictures, vaſes, and ſtatues of an exquiſite taſte 
were found in it, and among other curioſities the. famous 


| Bull of Phalaris, which was ſent to Carthage, 


Imilco having quartered his troops during the winter in 
Agrigentum, and totally ruined it, laid ſiege to Gela in the 
beginning of the ſpring. He took this place notwithſtanding 
the ſuccours brought to it by Diomſſus the Tyrant, who had 
ſeized the government of Syracuſe. A treaty, which the Car- 
thaginians afterwards made with Dzony/zus, put an end to the 
war. The conditions of this treaty were, that Carthage ſhould 


| in miſtreſs of her ancient colonies, and of the territories 


of the Sicanians; that the people of Selinus,. Agrigentum, and 
Hymera, ſhould be ſubject to her; that thoſe of Gela and 
Comarina ſhould inhabit their own diſmantled cities, but be 
tributary to Carthage ; that the Leontines, Meſſenians, and all 
the other Siciliant, ſhould enjoy their own laws and liberties; 
2 the ee who were to continue ſubject to Diony- 


Theſe — being ratified, the Carthaginians return ed 
home, having loſt one half of their army by the plague, 
which raging afterwards i in Africa, multitudes periſhed both 
of the people of Carthage, and of their confederates. 
Dionyfius . concluded the late peace with the Carthagini- 
ans in no 
authority, and make the neceſſary preparations for a vigo- 
rous war againſt them. Theſe things being accompliſhed, 
he called the Syracufrans together, and "Fepreſented* to them 

C3 Ss the 


er view, but to get time to eſtabliſh his ne x 
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into Hah, the con- 
queft 


1 pdt as a Oe to Pais 


the 3 * of e which, be ſaid, aimed 
at nothing leſs than the ſubduing of all Sicily, an enterprize 
which only the havock made in Africa by the plague did 


at preſent ſyſpend ; and he exhorted them to ſeize the fa- 
yourable opportunity they had of being the aggreſſors. 


eee . 


of Syracuſe ; nevertheleſs, the implacable hatred they 
re to the Carthaginians made them receive his harangue 


with applauſe. Diony/ius hereupon, without any previous 


complaint of treaties violated, or ſo much as à declaration 
of war, gave up to the fury of the populace the perſons and 
poſſeſſions of the Carthaginian merchants, who in great 


numbers were then reſiding in Syracy/c, and were there trad. 


ing ſecurely on the faith of treaties. Theſe unhappy men 
were not only plundered of all their effects, but made to un- 
dergo the utmoſt ignominy and cruelties that could be de- 
viſed, under pretence of retaliation for what the Carthagi- 


#:an; had formerly done to the people of Sicily : and this 


example of perfidy and inhumanity was followed in many 


s of the iſland. The Tyrant, after this ſtrange begin- 


ning of hoſtilities, ſent deputies to Raptor to demand 


the reftoration of all the Sicilian cities to their, laws and 


Kberties; and to declare that; in caſe of refuſal, all the 


| Carthaginians found in thoſe cities ſhould be womens as ene- 


mies. 
Dionyſius opened the campaign with the bege of Mota, 


the chief magazine of the Cartbaginians in Sicily ; and, not- 


withſtanding all that Zmilco could do to ſyccour it, carried 


the place by aſſault. He put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
Except thoſe who took refuge in the temples ; he plun- 


_ flered the town, and then leavipg a ftrong garriſon i in it ute 


4 Sie. ; 


der a truſty governar, returned to Syracuſe. 
The following year Imilco came back + Sicily with 2 


B. 14. Ju- moſt formidable army. He landed at Panormus, recovered 
ſtin, B. 19. Moya by force of arms, and took ſeveral other cities. Ani- 


Ar SE . 


wes by theſe ſuccelles, he marched ** forces towards 


Grace 
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queſt of which had been long their ambition. 


All this was well — by the * z and 
yet, 


eee with intention to beſiege it, or r'ering his fleet under 


the conduct of Mago to ſail thither. Mago, with two hun- 
dred ſhips of war, that were adorned with the enemies ſpoils, 


was quickly ſeen entring the great port as in triumph, and 


followed by goo barks : The Caribaginian land- forees con- 
fiſting, - according to ſome authors, of zoo, ooo foot and 


3, 00 horſe, appeared at the fame time on the other ſide 
of the eity, and both together threw the Syracuſians into the 


utmoſt conſternation. Jmilco for thirty days ſucceſſively em- 
ployed his troops in laying wafte the neighbouring country : 
He afterwards poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburb called Acrædiaa, 
and pillaged the temples of Ceres and Proſorpine, beating 


down the tombs that flood round the city, to fortify his camp 


with the materials. But now, when maſter of almoſt all 
the cities in the iſland, he expected to complete the con- 
queſt of it by the ſpeedy reduction of - Syracuſe, a dreadful 
plague, which with incredible ſwiftneſs and deſtruction ſpread 


itſelf among his troops, put an end at once to all his pleaſing | 
hopes, and made the ſplendor of his antici; ated — Va- 


niſh in a moment. , 


Dionyfius did not neglect ſo favourable an opportunity to 
attack the enemy. The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt all 


either taken or burnt. The land-forces made but a feeble 


reſiſtance; but night coming on, Zmilce, during chat ſhort 
ſuſpenſion of hoſlilities, ſent to Dionyſus for permiſſion to 


carry back to Carthage the ſmall remainder of his troops, 
offering him zoo talents, which was all the money he had left. 


This permiſſion could not be obtained but for the Cartbagini> 


ans only, with whom he ſtole away in the night, leaving 
the Africans to the diſcretion of the enemy. However, to 
ſhew that what he had done was purely to, preſerve thoſe 
few of his countrymen whom the plague had ſpared, and not 


from a cowardly care of his own life, he on his arrival at 
_ Carthage retired immediately to his houſe, ſhut the doors a- 


gainſt the Citizens, and even his own children, 1200 killed 
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yet, as Polybius reports, the Conſeript Fathers could 
not be brought to determine for ſuccouring M 


Vina; 


A misfortune far greater than what the Carthoginian had 
Juſt ſuffered in Siczly now threatened them at home: for the 


Africans reſenting highly that their countrymen had been left 


behind in that iſland, to be ſlaughtered by the Sracuſiant, 


flew to arms in the utmoſt fury, ſeized upon Tunes, and, 
their numbers increaſing to more than 2c0,000 men, march- 


ed directly to inveſt Carthage. Happily for the Republic, 


' this numerous army had no leader, no diſcipline, no provi- 
fions, no engines of war, Diſputes and jealouſies quickly 


broke the lawleſs rabble into factions, and famine ſoon after 


entirely diſperſed it. 

Carthage, not yet deſpairing of the entire conqueſt of Si- 
cily, made a new effort in that view. A General named 
Mago had the conduct of the enterprize. He loſt 15,000 men 
and his own life in a battle againſt Dieny/is ; and thoſe of 


the Caribaginian army, who eſcaped the ſlaughter, were con- 
ſtrained to ſue for peace. Dionyſſus inſiſted on their ęvacu- 


. ating Siciſy, and defraying all the expences of the war. 


The Carthaginians pretended to actept the peace on theſe 


terms; 5 but repreſenting that it was not in their power to 
deliver up the cities they poſſeſſed in Szcily without the ex- 
preſs orders of their Republic, they obtained a truce, which 
was to laſt till the return of an expreſs ſent to Carthage. 
During this interval they choſe the ſon of Mago to be their 
- General. This new commander, tho' very young, yet by 
his great ability and conduct ſo improved the ſhort time 


a Zdhdition to take the field, and give the enemy battle. He 
gained a vidory over the Syracufians, ſo confiderable, as to 
produce an honourable peace for the Carthaginians. By the 
conditions of the treaty, they not only kept all their poſ- 


apc to. manage, that at the return of the expreſs be was in 


ſeſſions, but acquired ſome additional places, and had alſo 2 


_ thouſand talents from Diomſius. 


After the death of this the elder Dionyſius, and i in the time 


of the younger-(his ſon and ſucceſſor) Car thage 1 took part in 
the troubles wherein Syracuſe was involved, endeavouring to 


* advancage! of them 85 * there her own do- 
| mination, 
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na; becauſe they judged, that the benefit which 
they ſhould draw from it would not be greater 
| 8 | : | than » 
mination. Timoleon from Corinth reſcued. the Syracufians from Plut. in 
this danger, and reduced the Carthaginians to ſue for peace, Timol. a- 


bout the Y. 


which was ſettled on the following terms: The river Hajeas , Chr. 
(or Lycus) near Agrigentum was to be. the boundary of the 346. 
 Carthaginian territory in Sicily; all natives of the cities ſub- 

je& to the Carthaginians were to be allowed to withdraw, 

if they pleaſed, to Syracuſe with their eſtects; and laſtly, the 
Carthaginians were not to afliſt, or to have any correſpondence 

with the ſeveral tyrants who a this time ne the 

lordſhip of that city. 

It was probably about the Foe time that Hanis, one of Juſtin, B 
the moſt conſiderable citizens of Carthage, formed the deſign 21 ch 4 
{but without ſucceſs) of making himſelf Tyrant of his coun- 
try, by poiſoning the whole Senate at a-banquet. ' His ſtra- 
tagem being diſcovered, he was put to death by torture; 
and his children, and all his relations, were at the ſame time 
cut off without mercy, tho” they had no ſhare in his guilt. 

Some years after this, the Garthaginians were terribly alarm- About the 
ed for their poſſeſſions in S:irily, by the growing power of V. ant. Ch. 
the formidable Agaslocles. This man, who is ſaid to have 337 
been the ſon of a potter, owed the wonderful riſe of his 
fortune in a great meaſure to the: beauty of his perſon, his 
diſtinguiſhed courage, and his enterpriſing genius; but chiefly Juſtin, B. 
to his conſummate wickedneſs, the arts of treachery, and 22. Dio. 
| the practice of the moſt unbounded cruelties. He was now Sic. 5 

abſolute lord of Syracuſe. Not content with this elevation, ok 13. — 
he aſpired to be King of all Sicily, and had made ſo ſwift a 1003. 
progreſs in ſubduing the iſland, that Carthage was obliged, 
in ſelf-defence, to diſpatch a very numerous army thither, to 
put a ftep to his conqueſts. Hamilcar commanded it; he gave 
the Tyrant a total overthrow near the Hymera, purſued him 
even to Syracuſe, and cloſely rere him in that on of 
his dominion, _ 

The cruelties of Aenbele had pace bp him 3 . 
teſted by the Sicilians ; he was now therefore deſerted. by ail 
his allies, and he knew at the ſame time that his owa 
 farges were ioo weak to preſerve the plage. In theſe diſtreſs» | 


J 
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than the reproach they ſhould faffer for fo in. 


_ conſiſtent a conduct. But the people having 
Aa | been 


ful circomſtances he formed an enterpriſe worthy of the moſt 
accompliſhed Hero; To make a deſcent upon Africa, invad: 
the dominion of his wiftorious enemies, and transfer the war to the 
very ſeat of their empire. His great forefight and judgment to 
diſcern that this deſign was practicable, and alſo the courage 
and prudence he diſplayed in the execution of it, are much 
admired by the hiſtorians, but cannot be enlarged upon here. 


Let it ſuffice to mention, that leaving under the command of 


His brother Autander a ſufficient number of his troops to de- 

fend the city for ſome time, he put to ſea with the remain- 
der, without letting any body know his deſign, or what courſe 
be intended to ſteer : But, before his departure, to encou- 
rage the Syracufians to behave themſelves with conſtancy 
during his abſence, he aſſured them, that the ſiege would 
de but of ſhort duration, and that he had found a an infallible 
way to victory. 


The forces which n ne e this „ 


pedition amounted to about 44,000 men. Having landed 

- theſe tr90ps ſafely in-4frica, he immediately called them to- 
| gether, opened to them his deſign, with the motives of it, 
and made them underſtand, that the only way to deliver 
their own country from its preſent diſtreſs was to carry the 
war into that of their enemies. He repreſented to them, that 
the citizens of Carthage were a luxurious and effeminate peo- 

ple, utterly unable to cope with the Syracuſſans, inured to the 


.  toils of war; that the unexampled boldneſs of his enterprize 


would alone difconcert and terrify them; that they were 
-wholly unprepared to repel an enemy at theirgates; that the 
Africans, always hating the Carthagizians, would infallibly 
Join him upon the firſt notice of his landing; and, in a word, 
he promiſed them the whole wealth of Carthage as the cer- 
tain reward of their courage in the preſent expedition. The 


| ſoldiers received his harangue with applauſe and acclama- 


tions, and fancied themſelves already in poſſeſſion of that 


rich city. Taking advantage of their preſent ſanguine tem- 
per, and the high hopes he had inſpired them with, he 


men perſuaded them to burn all their ſhips in honour to Ceres 


- 


and 


e e 
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been 8 umpoveryhed by the late wars, and 


it being repreſented to them by thoſe who were 
"© to 


and Proſerpine, pretending, that in the paſſage to Africa he had 


ſecretly: made a vow ſo to do, if thoſe deities would grant him 


a proſperous voyage. When by thus deftroying his fleet 
he had brought his ſoldiers under a neceſſity of placing all 
_ their confidence in their courage, he led them on to action. 

Two conſiderable. cities he ſucceſſively attacked, and car- 
_ ried by aſſault in a ſhort time; the latter was Tunes, not many 
miles from Carthage. The Carthaginians, terribly-alarmed 
at the ſwift progreſs of this unexpected invader, haſtily arm- 


ed their citizens, to the number of above 40,000, and 


ſent them out under the command of Hanno and Bomilcar, 


men who had been long at variance about family. intereſis. 
A pitched battle quiekly enſued ; Hanno was ſlain in it, the 
Carthaginians routed, and their camp taken. It is ſaid, that 
Bemikar might have reſtored the battle after the death of 
Hanno, if for private reaſons of ſelf-intereſt he had not choſe 
rather to quit the field to Agalbocles. After this victory ma- 
ny fortified places ſurrendered to the conqueror; and great 
numbers of the ¶ricans revolted to him. 
It was at this time that an embaſſy came to n from 
the Trians, to implore ſuccour againſt Alexander the Great, 


who befieged their city; a requeſt which the Carthagi- 


iam, bow willing ſoever, could by no means comply with 
in the preſent melancholy ſituation of their affairs. 
The unhappy condition, to which the Caribaginians were 
reduced, they aſcribed to the anger of the Gods, provoked 1 
at ſome negle& of duty. It had been a cuſtom from the 
very infancy of Carthage, and was become a part of their 


Dio. Sic. B. 
17. Q. Curt. 
B. 4. 


religion, to ſend annually to Tyre (the mother- city) the tenth, 


or what was ſo called, of the public revenue, as an offering to 
Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyre and Carthage, 


5 But from the time that this revenue grew conſiderable, the 


whole tenth was not fairly remitted: Remorſe ſeized the Car- 


thaginians; and, to expiate their guilt, _ nom ent to 7 Tyre, 


preſents of a prodigious value. 


Another cuſtom had prevailed at Carthage of u moſt-barks- 


- Tous and bloody ſuperſtition, that of ſacrificing. great num- 


bers 
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to command the army, in caſe of an expedition 
into Sicily, how — it would be, not only 
| : to 


| bers of children to Nee. Anciently thoſe children were 
choſen out of the beſt families; of late the children of ſlaves. 


and beggars had been ſubſtituted in the room of the nobly 
born; a fraudful impiety, for the expiation of which, two 
hundred children of the firſt rank were now thrown into the 


fire, an offering to the God: And, as Dioderas Siculur reports, | 


three hundred of the citizens voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves 
on this occaſion to pacify the ſame Deity. | 

Aſter theſe expiations expreſſes were diſpatched to Hemik 
car in Sicily, with the news of what misfortunes had befallen 


the Republic in Africa, and to urge him to ſend ſpeedy ſuc -· 
cours to Carthage. Hamilcar commanded the deputies not 


once to mention the victory of Agathocles, but on the con- 
trary to report, that his forces had been all cut off, and his 
whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians. The Senate of Car- 
thage had ſent to Hamilcar by the meſſengers all the beaks 
. of Agatbocles's ſhips which had been burnt, that by ſhew- 
ing them he might the more eaſily gain credit to this re- 
port. The flratagem had like to have proved ſucceſsful, 
Hamilcar ſummoned the beſieged to ſurrender, and ſhewed 
the beaks. The ruin of Heathoeles being generally believed 


in Syracuſe, the majority of the citizens, and Autander him- . 


ſelf, were diſpoſed to capitulate. But Eurymnon, an /Erolian, 


whom Apathocles had left behind him to counſel his bro- 
ther, by much perſuaſion prevailed with them to hold out 


- till they had certain intelligence of the truth. A galley of 
| thirty oars arrived ſoon” after in the port, and brought the 


news of Agathocler's victory, which at once reſtored life and 
reſolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a laſt effort to 
carry the city by aſſault, but without ſucceſs. He then raiſed 
the fiege, and ſent 5006 men to the relief of his diftreſſed 


country. Returning afterwards in hopes to ſurprize the city 


in the night, his defign was diſcovered, his army defeated, 
and he himſelf taken priſoner. The Syracufans cut off his 


head, and ſent it into Africa, a welcome preſent to Agathocles. 


The confuſſon, into which all theſe diſaſters threw the 
(NS encouraged * their — to attempt 


the 
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to the public in general, but to each man in 
particular, n a a decree i in favour of the 


enter 


the execution of a deſign he had long ited in his breaſt ; 

it was to make -himſelf monarch of the Carthaginian ſtate. 
He had gained over ſome of the citizens to his intereſt, and 
had ſecured a body of the foreign mercenaries to aſſiſt him. 


The conſpiracy nevertheleſs proved abortive ; he was over- 


powered, and being made priſoner, was crucified for his re- 
bellion. . 

While  Bomilcar was s purſuing his wicked ackgn againſt 
the liberties of his country, Agatbocles was buſy i in a treach- 
ery of another kind. He had won over to his cauſe Ophel- 
las, King of Cyrene, . by pretending that he would leave him 
the empire of Africa, and that he had no view in his pre- 


| ſent expedition, but to draw the Carthaginians out of Si- 


cih. Ophellas brought a conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance 
of the Syracu/ians. Agathocles, to get the abſolute command 
of theſe troops, flew their leader by ſurprize, after which 


by fair words and large promiſes he en gaged the Cyrenians 


to follow him. 
His affairs being now in a flouriſhing condition, he thought 


it proper to leave them a while under the conduct of his ſon 


Archagathus, and return into Sicily, to take ſome care of his 
intereſts at home. His renown and the report of his victories 
flew before him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily many 
towns revolted to him ; but it was not long before ill news 
recalled him into Africa. His abſence had entirely chang- 
ed the face of things in that country, and all his arts and 
endeavours proved ineffectual to reſtore them to their former 


condition. His army had been defeated, his ſtrong holds had 


ſurrendered to the enemy, and his troops were mutinous 
for want of pay. He attacked the Carthaginians after his 
landing, but was repulſed and routed ; he loſt 3000 men 
in the action. After this defeat, and another diſaſter, by 
which he loſt 4000 of his men, the Africans of his army all 
deſerted him. Not thinking himſelf therefore in a condition 
to maintain the war any longer, he reſolved to leave 4/- 


rica; and not having ſhips ſufficient to tranſport his troops 


into Om he would have ſtole away with only a few of his 
| * | 
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enterprize; and Appius Claudius, one of the 


Conſuls, was ordered to conduct an army into 


Sicily to the relief of Maſina. 
friends, and his younger ſon Heraclider ; for he feared left his 


_ Elder ſon Archagathus, being a daring man, and having been 


too familiar with bis ſtep-mother, would attempt © ſomething 
againft his life. drchagathus diſcovered his deſign, cauſed 
him to be arreſted and put in chains. A ſudden panic ſoon 


after ſeized the army, believing that the enemy was Juſt ready 


to fall upon them. The guard, who had the King in cuſto- 
dy, being in the ſame conſternation with the reſt, and in 
their fright coming out with their priſoner bound, the ſoldiers 


| were ſo moved at this fight, that they all cried out, Unlo/e 


Bim, let him go. Agathocles was no ſooner freed from his 


- chains, but, confulting only his own ſafety, he got on board 


a ſmall veſſel, and ſet ſail for Sicily, leaving his two ſons to 


te fury of the enraged ſoldiers, who flew them both upon 


- tempt once more to ſubdue the whole iſland of Sicily. They 
poſſeſſed themſelves of many cities belonging to the Syracu- 


the firſt diſcovery of his departure. The Syracaſian troops, 
tho? thus forſaken by their leader, made an honourable trea- 
ty for themſelves with the Carthaginians, with whom alſo 


Agathocles, after his return into Sicily, concluded a peace 


upon equal terms, notwithſtanding his late diſaſters and 
diſgrace. 

After the death of Agathecles, and when 3 was agait 
involved 1 in civil war, the 5 arthaginians renewed their at- 


| fans, and inveſted & yracuſe itſelf, This common danger 


obliged the contending parties in the city to unite, and call 


in King Pyrrhus to their aid, Pyrrhus, by repeated victories 


over the Cart bag ini aus, deprived them in ſhort time of all 
their poſſeſſions in Sicily, except the city of Lihbæum only. 


By his own miſconduct he afterwards loft all the fruit of 


his ſucceſſes, being abandoned by his Sicilian allies, and oblig- 
ed to quit the iſland to preſerve himſelf and his Epirots from 
total deſtruction. The Carthaginians, who before his depar- 


| ture had brought a mighty army into Sicily, not only re- 


| Covered all vw ancient Fe. but endeavoured to en- 


wy 
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Appius, to learn the poſture of the enemy and 


the ma things in that place, . 
ed 


large their 3 — conqueſts. Hire being choſen. Sf 
to the government of Syracuſe, oppoſed the progreſs of their 
arms; till be affair of MxssixA united the two powers in 
one enterprize, drew the Romans into Sicily, and . 
mencement to the firſt Punic War, | 


| The: Form of the CarTHAGINIAN Hoy pan ped 


The government of Carthage, like that of Rome, was 
compoſed of three different authorities, which balanced each 
other; the authority of the two ſupreme magiſtrates, called 
Suffztes (from the Phanician word Sophetim, which ſignifies = 
Judges) that of the Senate, and that of the Aſſembly of 
the People : To theſe was afterwards Ars ay Council * 
Hundred. 

e 8 UFFETES. 

The Suffetes were annual magiſtrates, and their ts 
much the ſame with that of the Conſuls at Rome. By the 
antient writers they are frequently ſtyled Kings, DiQators, 
Conſuls. Hiſtory does not inform us of the manner of their 
election. Their office was to convene the Senate, to preſide | 
there, propoſe the matters for debate, and collect the voices. 
They alſo fat as chief Juſtices in private cauſes of impor- 
tance: Nor was their authority confined to civil affairs, they 

ſomerimes commanded the armies. 


The SAAT. 


The number of which the Senate of Carchage conſiſted is 
not known ; it muſt certainly have been very conſiderable, 
ſeeing an hundred perſons were ſelected from it to form a 
ſeparate council. In the Senate all publie affairs were de- 
bated, the letters from Generals read, the complaints from 
the Provinces heard, Ambaſſadors admitted to audience, 
Peace and War determined. When the Senators were un 


rg at 


animous, there lay no appeal from their deciſion ; but when- 


ever they were divided in opinion, the affair devolved to 
the People; a regulation which ſeems well contrived tq 
preyent ane and a faQions oppoſition to reaſonable 
„„ counſels * 
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© ® be ed to have ventured over thither in a fiſher- 
= _—_ and to have ſo happily conducted himſelf 
+4 there, 


evuriſels; for it was not to be ſuppoſed, hae: any mem- 
ber of an aſſembly, which had the prerogative of judging 
deeciſively in affairs, would willagly ſuffer them to be 
carried before another tribunal. 

| | _ 7 
Ariſt. B. 2. It appears from Ariftorle's Elogium on the Comme of 
de Rep. ch. Carthage, that, ſo low as to his time, the People ſpontaneouſly 
oy left the chief adminiſtration of public affairs to the Senate, 
And Pohbius remarks, that, while the Senate governed, the 
Es Carthaginians were ſucceſsful in all their enterprizes. But 
at length riches and extenſive conqueſts made the people 
-Inſolent; and then forgetting that they owed their proſpe- 
rity to the wiſe conduct of that venerable body, they not on- 
ly interfered in the government of the State, but arrogat- 
ed to themſelves almoſt the whole power. From that period 
| the public affairs were tranſacted wholly by cabals and fac- 
| 8 tions; and Polybius aſſigns this as one of the chief cauſes of 
their ruin. | 
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| The TarzuxaL of the 8 
V. of Car- This Council was compoſed of 104 perſons, though for 
.  Wage487. hrevity ſake they are called the Hundred, and was inſtituted 
to be a check upon the Carthaginian Generals, who had uſed 
before te exerciſe an abſolute and uncontroulable power 
when at the head of armies in the field; they now became ac- 


- countable to theſe judges * their actions, on their return 


from the compaign- 
Of theſe 104 Judges, five had a particular juriſdiction ſu- 


perior to that of the Teſt,” and were like the Council of Jen 
in the Venetian Senate. A vacancy in their body could be 
| filled by none but themſelves. They had alſo the power 
of chooſing thoſe who compoſed the Council of The Hundred. 


jecit Appius Claudius Caudex] et cum duce Carthaginien- 
ſium egit, ut præſidium arce eee — __ 
ſus, &c. Aurel. V8. ch. 37. a 

That the Conſul in perſon went over Me to Me: fs 


ſeems to a ti by the words of ay who _ 
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pPrimd ad explorandos hoſtes fretum piſcatoria navi tra- 
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there, as by ſome means to make the Carthagi- 


| nian officer and his ſoldiers evacuate the citadel; 
1 | | After 


of the Manertine ſending for Appius, 1 ſurrendring their 
city to him, as. of a tranſaclion previous to the paſſage of 

the Reman army to Mana. But, according to this author, 
they had either by art or for:e rid themſelves of the Cartha- 


ginian officer, before they called over Appins. Polyb. . 1. 
8 

If we may believe 1 the perſon who went over 
privately to Maſiua to learn the ſtate of affairs in that city 
was not Aopius Claudius the Conſul, but one Claudius a Le- 
gionary Tribune, whom the Conful diſpatched on that 
. commiſſion, 

Zonaras differs in ſome particulars from Pelybius & concern 
ing the origin of the firſt Punic War, and has many cir= | 
cumſtances which are not mentioned by any writer but 
himſelf. He tells us, that the two Republics were mu- 
tually jealous of each other ; each thought its own ſafety 
depended on ſubduing its rival. This was the true cauſe of 
the war. Thus far he agrees with other writers. But 
he adds, that the Romans aſſigned, for their motive to the 
war, ſome aſſiſtance which the Carthaginians had formerly 
given the Tarentines againſt Rome. The Carthaginians on 
the other band alledged as their ground of quarrel, that the 
Romans had made a friendſhip with Hiero when he was at 
war with Carthage. 

As to the affair of Meffina, his r is, in 38 as 
follows, The Mamertines, being beſieged by King Hiero, aſk 
ſuccour from the Remans. The Romans knowing that, if 
this requeſt ſhould be refuſed, they would give themſelves to 
the. Carthaginians, who might then be able to paſs into ah, 
readily promiſe to ſend the ſuccour deſired. This promiſe 
however not being ſpeedily performed, and the Mamertines 
| being traightly preſſed by the enemy, they apply for aid to 
the Carthaginians, who thereupon make peace with Hero, 
both for themſelves and for the Mamertines, as the moſt ef- 
fectual means to hinder the Romans from coming into Sicily ; 
and under a leader named Hanno they take upon them the 
m of the city and of tho ſtraights. In the mean while 

Vor. IV. 5 | Clandize, 
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after which the Conſul returned to Lacy . pee 


6 
CHA P. 


: Claudius, © ey Cu Nat Conſul had ſent 


before him with a few ſhips, comes to Rhegium, but finding 
that the enemy has a much ſtronger fleet at ſea, and the re- 
fore not daring to attempt the paſſage with his ſhips, he ſteals 
over privately in a ſmall boat to Mena, and has a confe- 


. rence with” the Mamertines; but through the oppoſition of 


the Carthagizians is obliged to return without effecting any 


thing. Afterwards, when he hears that the Mamertizes are 


in ſome commotion (for tho* they would not conſent to be 


ſudject to Rome, they were weary of the Carthaginians,) he 
goes over again, and promiſes that the Romans, if admit- 


ted into the place, ſhall return home as ſoon as they have re- 
ſtored Mea to a tate of ſecurity. He then bids the Car- 


 Fhaginians quit the place, or give a good reaſon for ſtaying. 


The Mzazmertines are filent through fear; the Carthaginians 
make him no anſwer, becauſe they hold the city by force, 


and defpiſe him. The dence of beth, cries Claudius, ſhews that 


the Carthaginians ad unjuſtly, and that the Mamertines de/ire 
liberty; fer if theſe cared for the Carthaginians, they would 


fromi/e to land by them. The Mamertines applaud his words. 
He then returns to Rhegium, and endeavours to paſs from 
"thence to Maſina with his fleet. In this attempt he loſes 


ſome of his ſhips by ſtormy weather, others are taken by the 
Carthagizians, ſo that he is forced to return once more to 
Rhegium. The Cartbaginian Admiral coming on the coaſt of 
Lialy offers to reſtore the ſhips he had taken, but at the ſame 
time declares, that the S/raights belong to the Carthagini- 


4, and that he will not ſuffer the Romans even to wath 


their hands in them. Claudius hearing this, rejects the offer 


with indignation, repairs his fleet, and ſeizing a favourable 
opportunity, paſles ſafely with his troops to Mæſna. Ham 


was now retired into the citadel; he had quitted the city thro' 


| 2a diſtruſt of che inhabitants. Claudius perſuades the Me- | 
mertines to invite Hanno to an amicable conference. The 
Carthaginian, tho with great reluctance, comes to the af- 
ſembly, leſt the Mamertines, who already complained of 
. ea an ene — him. After 
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CHAP. II. 
Firſt, ſecond, and third Years of the War. 


The Conſul Appius Claudius Caudex tranſports an 
army into Sicily to the relief of Meſſina, befieged by 
be Carthaginians and Syracuſians. He forces them 
o raiſe the fiege. His ſucceſſors make peace and an 
alliance with Hiero, King of Syracuſe. The next 


31. 


year's Conſuls, aſſiſted 2 Hiero, take ee ntum 


Ane 


HE people of Carthage, upon the news 
of their officer's having quitted the ci- 


tadel of Meſſina, were ſo highly offended, that | 


much altercation between him and Claudius, he is ſeized 
| by a Reman officer, and carried to priſon, the Mamertines ap- 


Polyb. B. 
1. Co Is 


proving of the action. Thus Hanno is reduced to the neceflity 


of entirely abandoning Meſſina. The Carthaginians puniſh 


him for his ill conduct, and ſend a herald to ſignify to the + 


Romans to quit Maſina and all Sicily by a certain day ; which 
demand not being complied with, they in the firſt fury of 


their reſentment murder all the Halian mercenaries in their 
ſervice; and then, ans by. 2g ne lay ſiege to 


Maſſua. 

Such is the account given us by Zonaras, of what paſſed in 
relation to Me/fira before the Conſul went thither. But I 
do not find the leaft mention of the voyages or management 
of the Tribune Claudius in any other author. Only that the 
| Romans ſent ſome troops to Meſſina, as Zonaras relates, be- 
fore Appius went thither with the main army, is ſupported by 
a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, who ſpeaks of an agreement 
between Hiero and the Carthaginians to make war upon the 
Remans, unleſs they would immediately auithdraww all their 


Fes out of Sicily; and this is eee of 


the Conſul with the Legions. f 
„„ they 


32 We Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. : 
N condemned him to be crucified, as botha i 
_ traitor and a coward. They ordered at the ſame 
time a fleet and a land-army to beſiege the 
place. Hiero, the new King of Hracuſe, having 
now a fair proſpect of exterminating the uſurpers 
of Meſſina, entered into a league with the Car- 
thaginians, and joined his forces to theirs : ſo that 
the Mamertines were entirely cloſed up within 
their city, the Caribaginians lying with a navy 
at ſea, and with an army on one ſide of the place, 
while the Hracuſians lay before it on the other. 
In this their great danger came Appius Clau- 
dius the Roman Conſul to Rbegium with an army 
appointed for their relief: but how to paſs from 
thence to Meſſina was a difficulty that ſeemed in- 
ſurmountable. Not that he wanted tranſports; 
for he had borrowed from the Tarentines, Neapoli- 
taunus, and other neighbours, a ſufficient number 

of triremes and boats of fifty oars, wherein to 

waft over his men: but the Caribaginian fleet 
5 was in the way, and was by much ſuperior in 
ſtrength to that of the Conſul. He was obliged 
Frontin. therefore to have recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
| 33 pretended to give the enterprize entirely over as 
a thing impracticable, and, the better to de- 
ceive the enemy, ſteered his courſe towards 
Rome. This motion made the Caribaginians watch 
the Straights leſs narrowly ; and then the Con- 
ful tacking about on a ſudden, and being favour- 
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ed. by a dark night, ak to Me . na without | g 
oppoſition *. 7 4540 | oats 2 3 His = 
55 Pe bins (from whom this account of he origin, of the frt | . 
| Punic War is chiefly taken) tho' he does not directly charge : 


the Romans with 3 in their beginning this war, yet de- 
| | clare: 


RS 
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His arrival, however, did not diſcourage the 
beſiegers; for they far exceeded him in number 
e | TE 0p 


clares (L. 1. c. 10. ) that it would be difficult to juſtify them. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is clearly of opinion, that the Romans in 
this enterprize were unjuſt. His words are theſe.  ** Now 
« in this place I hold it ſeaſonable to conſider of thoſe 
« grounds whereupon the Romans entered into this ¶ the firſt 
« Punic] war; not how profitable they were, nor how agree- 


B. 
I 


« able to rules of honeſty (for queſtionleſs the enterprize 


« was much to their benefit, tho' as much to their ſhame) 
« but how allowable in ſtriẽt terms of lawfulneſs, whereup- 
« on they built all their allegations in maintenance thereof. 
« That the Mamertines did yield themſelves, and all that 
« they had, into the Romans hands (ai the Campanes, di. 


_ 4: trefſed by the Samnites, had done) I cannot find; neither can 


« [ find how the meſſengers of thoſe felk, . euhereof one part” 


bad already admitted the Carthaginians, could be enabled 


% to make any ſuch ſurrendry in the public name of all. 


If therefore the Mawertines, by no lawful ſurrendry of 


« themſelves and their poſſeſſions, were become ſubject to 
«Rome, by what better title could the Romans aſſiſt the 
« Mamertines againſt their moſt ancient friends the Cariba- 
« ginians, than they might bave aided the Campanes againſt 
the Samnites, without the ſame condition? which was (as 
«+ they themſelves confeſſed) by none at all. But let it be 
« ſuppoſed; that ſome point ſerving to clear this doubt is loſt 
in all hiſtories, doubtleſs it is, that u company of pyrates, 


©. thieves, outlaws, murderers, or uch other malefators, can by 
any good ſucceſs of their willainy, obtain the privilege of 


r civil ſacietits, to make league or truce, yea to require fair 
war, but are by all means, as moſt pernicious vermine, 


to be rooted out of the world. I will not take upon me to 


maintain that opinion of ſome Civilians, that a Prince is 
not bound to hold his faith with one of theſe; it were 


« a poſition of ill conſequence. This I hold, that 'no' one 1 


* Prince on Stave can give protection to ſuch as theſe; as long 
at any other is uſmg the fword of en againſt thers, 

** without Becoming accrſſary to their crimes, Whetefore' we 
5 =_ eſteem this action of the Romans ſo far from being 
RE 1 | “ juſtifiable 


3 
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of men, and the whole iſland was ready to 
relieve them in their wants; and they were ſtrong 
_ 


EN 


« juſtiſiable by any pretence of 8 made with them, = 
« as that contrariwiſe, by admitting this neſt of murderers 
<< and thieves into their protection, they juſtly deſerved to be 
« warred upon themſelves by the people of Sicily, yea altho? 

% Maſtaa had been taken, and the Mamertines all ſlain, ere 

e any news of the Ay va boon: bropght pate he 

cc beſiegers. 

To his reaſoning of our learned countryman I take leave 
to anſwer; 

Wnurruzz the meſſengers, who went to Rome from Meſfma 
from one part only of the Mamertines, could be enabled to 
treat in the name of all, or whether the Mamertizes made ſuch 
an abſolute ſurrendry of their poſſeſſions to the Romans, as 
the people of Capua had formerly done, ſeems not mate- 
rial to the preſent purpoſe. Neither the Romans nor the 
Carthaginians could acquire any right to Maſina in virtue of 

' any ſuch ſurrendry, whether made by a part or by the whole 
body of the Mamertines, theſe having themſelves no right to 
the town, if they are to be conſidered as a neſt of pirates, 
murderers, and outlaws, which is the light in which Sir 
Waker conſiders them. 

In the next place, PR ROO ſtr 00-009 Prince 
or State can give protection to pirates, thieves, and murder- 
ers, as long as any other is uſing the. fevord of vengeance againſt 
them, without becoming acceſſary to their crimes; I fay, 
tho* this be granted, it will not affect the preſent queſtion, 
For that the Romans did not grant their protection to the 
=_ | Mamertines, in the circumſtance above deſcribed, is evi- 
= dent from what our author himſelf relates. He tells us, 
| | that. the Carthaginiaus (and they were the principals in the 

preſent war, Hiero was only an auxiliary) upon the news of 
their. officer's being driven out of the citadel of My/ina, ſent 
a fleet and an army to beſiege the place, as a town that had 
rebelled, having once beęn theirs, Theſe preparations were to 

. puniſh rebellious ſubjects, not to puniſh the Mamertines as 

4 ee and murderers, not for the injuries they had done ta 
he lawful * OY * would indeed 1 — | 

eleſs 
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ua enough at ſea to hinder any ſupplies from get- 

oo» ing into the town.” Es un- 
. . e 

£48 had made a league with the uſurpers, treated them as a civil | 

* ſociety, and conſented tp protekt them againſt King Hiers. 


From the whole then it would ſeem, that our author has 
not aſhgned ſufficient reaſons for paſſing fo rigorous a ſen 
tence of condemnation againſt the Romans. | 


 Cuevatien Fol Ax, who in his Comment upon Pao 1 1 1. 
bins entirely differs in opinion from Sir Mailer, makes very $- 3. 


a ſhort work with the preſent queſtion. | | 
to A neceſſary war (fays he) is always juſt. A war, without | 4 
ch which the rights and liberties of a people muſt be greatly 
as endangered, is a neceflary war: This was the caſe of the Ro- 
te- mans at the preſent juncture; and he cannot therefore believe, 
he that the Senate of Rome were really ſo ſcrupulous as Polybixs 
of repreſents them to be, ee eee 
le by the Mamertiner. © 
to Nay the Chevalier declares, that not only ane 
s, of a preſent danger to our liberties, but even the proſpect 
ir of a diftant one, an allowable motive to begin a precan- 
tionary war; and that the too great power of any Prince will 
ce juſtify the neighbouring powers in making war upon him; 
r- becauſe Liberty is a thing, which by both divine and bu- 
ft man laws we are allowed to have fo tender a concern ſor, 
* that the apprehenſion of being deprived of it juftifics what- 
n, ever we do for its preſervation. 
e As I ſhall not contend with the force ef ae 
I- ſo neither can I think it neceſſary to have recourſe; 10 it to. 


juſtify the Romans in the preſent war. | \ 
e Ifthe Ane eee 2e6-10/be nne 6s de ce the. 
f Romans acted nothing contrary to jaſtice in making an al- 
e lance with them, or in ſuccouring them when in that al- 
7 
) 
) 
} 
| 


| lance. Rome (if we may believe Polybius) had made no treaty. 
with the Carthaginiazs, or with Tiers, whereby ſhe _ was 
bound not to concern herſelf W * | 
B. 3. e. 26. 
| the Mamertins are nt 0 be confderd as chil fiery, 
D4” OE but 
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derſtood; and therefore apprehending both dan- 
ger and diſhonour in the enterprize, he diſpatch- 


ed ambaſſadors to the Caribaginians and Hiero, to 
treat of an accommodation, and obtain peace 


for the Mamertines. The anſwer * - from King 


Hiero was, that the Mameriines for their cruelty 


and wickedneſs in getting the poſſeſſion of Me/- 
Ana, and for diverſe other barbarities committed 
in Sicily, were moſt juſtly beſieged; and that it 


did not become the Romans, ſo famed for their 
jiuſtice and faithfulneſs, to protect ſuch bloody 


villains, who had contemptuouſly broken all the 


ties of faith and truth among men: That if the 


Romans began a war in defence of ſuch wicked 


' invaders, it would be evident do all the world, 


but as a gang of robbie ad pirates, Meſſina would then 


belong to the firſt civil ſociety that ſhould get poſſeſſion of it; 
and the Romans having acquired the right of firſt poſſeſſion, 
the Carthaginians muſt be conſidered as the aggreſſors; for I 


_ preſume, that the latter cannot be deemed. to have acquired 


the right of firſt poſſeſſion even of the citadel, by the bare ad- 
miſſion of their officer with a few men into it, fince they did 


not enter the citadel as taking poſſeſſion of it for atpipives, 


but to guard it for the uſurpers againſt King Hiero. 


7 tines, who had been guilty of the ſame crimes for which the 
Senate had puniſhed the Campanian Legion, it muſt undoubt- 


As to the conduct of the Romans in protecting the * 


edly at firſt, as Po/ybius obſerves, have a ſtrange appearance; 


but certainly, when by ſparing the moſt notorious offenders 


a national good is to be obtained, much greater than could 


accrue from puniſhing ſuch offenders, there is no doubt 


but the arm of vengeance may wiſely and lawfully be ſtayed, 


And this appears plainly to have been the motive on which 


the Romans afted in the caſe now before us, even accord- 


1 ing to Polybius's relation of the matter, 


| ow from Ai he en he __ the Straights, 


d According to Diodorus Siculus, the Conſul's embaſl Was 
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that ſuccour to the diſtreſſed was but a pretence 


to cloke their covetouſneſs, when in Ou their 
aim was to gain Sicily. 

The Conſul finding his adgotiation fruitleſs, 
and that he was under a neceſſity of fighting, 
took at length the bold reſolution to ſally out in- 
to the field, and make the enemies know, that 
his coming to Meſſina was to drive them from the 
town, and not to be by them beſieged within it. 
- In executing this determination it was very ad- 
vantageous for him, that the confederate armies 
lay incamped in ſuch a manner, as not to be well 
able to aſſiſt one another in diſtreſs. Appius ſal- 


Legions in order, preſented him battle. This 
brave Prince (ſays a learned writer, well ſkilled 
in military affairs) muſt certainly have wanted 


he would not have hazarded all his power againſt 
an enemy, of whom he had made no trial, when 


requiſite, to defend his own camp. With great 
readineſs and gallantry he accepted the chal 
lenge, and met the enemy; but after a long and 
and driven to ſave themſelves within their in- 


ly with the ſpoils of the dead into Me N 8 


wiſdom very uſeful both to him and his king - 


itſelf muſt have ſought help from Reme againſt 


lied out firſt againſt Hiero, and drawing up the 


good advice on the preſent occaſion ;z otherwiſe 


it had been eaſy for him, and as much as was 


trenchments. - The Romans returned triu mphant- 


The.King, by this diſaſter, learnt a point of 


ole friends whom it now ſo diligently. aſſiſt- 


Sir W. | 
Raleigh. 


bloody conflict, the Syracuſians were defeated, 


dom during the remainder of his life. Had 
Melina been taken by the Cartbaginians, Syracuſe - 


——— Os —— ——— 


n, 
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ed. Hiero had (in reſpect of thoſe two mighty 
States) but a ſmall ſtock, which it behoved him 
to manage frugally ; ſuch another loſs would 


have almoſt ruined him. He therefore quietly 
broke up his camp in the night, and retired home 

intending to leave thoſe to try the fortune of 
thine, who mee, took 


event of it. 

Appius receiving 5 of the King” s re- 
treat, and finding the courage of his men great- 
ly: raiſed by their ſucceſs in the late action, re- 
ſolved to attack the Caribaginians without loſs of 


time. Having cauſed the ſoldiers to take their 
repaſt at a very early hour, he fallied out by 


break of day, furprized the enemy, and' routed 


them with great laughter; thoſe who eſcaped = 


flying for refuge to the neighbouring towns. 


J the country as far as to the territory of the g- 


The Romans after this action made inroads upon 
racufiens, and at length ſet down before Syracuſe. 


It does not appear, however, that the Conſul 


made any progreſs in the ſiege: remitting the 


conduct of this 1 to his ſucceſſors, he 
LS BEET | 


g. 11. 
© Died. Sjculus writes, that when the Conſul landed at Meß 


fina, Hiero, ee eee ARA had made way 


for him, fled himſelf to Syracuſe. 
- Florus ſays, that Hiero confeſſed he was conquered before 


he bes the enemy. | 
Zonaras, B. 8. makes Appius to land with his forces, not 


at Mina,” but ſome place near it, and to attack the Mo: 


cufians before he entered that town. 4 
"s According to Euiropias, B. 2. and gib, Jab „ B. 6. 
Appins Claudius had a triumph for his victories; ; but the Cty 


pitoline — nothing of it. | Ye 
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5. U. THE Romans being animated by the 
victories of Appius to purſue the war with more 
than ordinary vigour, it was decreed, that the 


Conſuls for the new year, Manius Valerius and 


Manius Ofecilins, ſhould both go into Sicily, and 


| ſhould 
teat trade r 
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wa, (de Breu. Vit.] from his having tranſported the Raman 


army from Italy to * in ſmall boats, which the ancients 
called Caudices. 


Mr. Vertot, perhaps on no other nothoviey; ſays, that this 


General was the firſt who by the means of ſome Rafts 
tranſported troops into Sicily, which got him the ſurname of 


Caudex, as having found the art of * planks together, 
ſo as to make tranſports of them. 

Chevalier Folard rallies the Abbot on this 2 of his 
hiſtory, and wants to know his voucher. Doubtleſs the 
Chevalier has good reaſon to diſpute the fact. It would 
have been madneſs for the Conſul to have attempted to waft 


an army croſs thoſe ſtraights on ſuch tranſports ; neither 


had he any occaſion to have recourſe to that dangerous ex- 
pedient, all the ſhips in the ports of Italy being at his dif- 


poſal; and Polybius expreſsly tells us, that Anpius embarked 


his men on veſſels of fifty oars, and on triremes borrows 


ed of the 7 arentines, Locrians, &c. This relation Hann N 


is deciſive alſo againſt Seneca. 

The Chevalier will have it, that Ani, 1 Cau- 
dex was on account of a dull, ſtupid air, the word Cocks fig- 
nifying a blockhead. 

Father Catrou, in the large Reman Hiſtory, ſpeaking of 
Apis ſurname, keeps clear of Mr. Vertot's Rafts and Se- 
neca's little Boats; but then he wants a reaſon for Claudius's 
ſurname of Caudex. He ſays, that when Appius undertook to 
croſs the Frraighis with his fleet, he went himſelf on board 
a ſorry®galley, haſtily and clunifily built (une mauvaiſe ga- 
lere tumultuairement conftruite & fans art.) This enterprize 
happily” executed, the Romans thought it ſo fine an exploit, 
that they gave the Conſul the ſurname of Caudex, which 
word, adds the Father, ignified then un mauvais batteau 
fait de planches mal arrangees & precipitemment reinies. 


But 
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ſhould des with them four Legions, each con- 


- fiſting of 4000 foot and 300 horſe. Upon the 
| Diod. Si- arrival of theſe forces in Sicily, moſt of the || towns, 
2 (P- and caſtles, that had ſubmitted to the Cartha- 
_— 2 ginians and Syracuſians, gave themſelves up to 
. the Romans; inſomuch that the King of Syracuſe 

found it high time for him to endeavour after a 

peace with an enemy ſo formidable, and that came 

now to beſiege him in his capital. He perceived, 
ſays Polybius, that the deſigns and hopes of the 

Romans were better founded than thoſe of the 

Cartbaginians, and in concluſion therefore ſent 


ambaſſadors to the Conſuls to treat of peace and 


an alliance with Rome. Valerius and Otacilins 


readily embraced the overture, and the more 
readily, on account of the difficulties they were 
under with regard to their convoys. The Roman 
troops had the laſt year been driven to great 
ſtraits, and there was good reaſon to apprehend 
| leſt the Carthaginians, who were maſters of the 
ſea, ſhould be able totally to debar them of all 
ſupplies of proviſion. ' The Conſuls nevertheleſ 


ee ee eee eee 


fhould make choice of ſuch a tranſport, wherein to convey 
his own. perſon to Sicily, when he might have choſen the 
| beſt Friremis in the fleet? I cannot find, that the Revere 
Father has any authority for this fact. 

1 Appius did really acquire the ſurname in queſtion, from 
the bad built and faſhion of any veſſel in which he croſſed the 
Straights, I ſhould conjecture it was from that fiſher boat 
(which might be a Caudex). wherein, as Aurelius Vider re- 
ports,” he courageouſly ventured over to Maſina, to learn 
wh ſtate of n there before. be hp his army thi- 


| VVV | made 
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made the King purchaſe the alliance which he 
ſought, with an hundred talents of ſilver. 


Diodorus Siculus reports, that Hannibal the Car- 


thaginian General was by this time come with a 
fleet to Xiphonia (not far from Syracuſe) to the 
aſſiſtance of the King, but that hearings of what 
was done, he inſtantly retired ©. 


and uſeful friend to the Romans; and being a 
Prince who not only made the proſperity of his 


ſubjects his chief aim, but always purſued that 


am by meaſures honeſt and noble, he enjoyed 
a long and happy reign, dear to his people, be- 


e We find by the Capitoline Marbles, that a DiQator was 
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Hiero after this treaty continued ever a firm 


created this year at Rome to drive the Nail, probably on 


account of ſome prodigies, or to ſtop the plague ; from the 
ſame Marbles we learn alſo, that Valerius at his return to 
Reme was decreed a triumph, and that he acquired the ſar- 


name of Meſſa/a ; which 5 Seneca and Macrobius tells us was 8 2 Brev. 


given him for the conqueſt of Maſina, (then called Maſſana.) 
It is hard to reconcile this with Pohyhius's account, unleſs ; 


we ſuppoſe that the enemy got poſſeſſion of that place after 


: BRIE 
» I, 


the return of Appius Claudius into Daly. The TFefuits believe 
rather, that Valtrius performed ſome notable exploit in the 


defence of Mena, while Otacilius was other ways employed, 
and that this-occafioned the diſlinction with which he was 
afterwards honoured above his collegue Pliny authorizes 
this conjecture, when he tells us, (B. 35. ch. 4.) that V- 
lrius brought with him from Sicily a picture repreſenting 
the battle wherein he had vanquiſhed Hiero and the Cartha- 


ginians before Myfina. He fixed it up in the old palace of 


King Tallus Hoſtilins, where the Senate uſed to aſſemble. 
The ſame author reports alſo, (B. 7. cb. alt.) that Valerius 
brought with him from Sicily another novelty, an horizontal 


ſun. dial, and that he placed, it on a a pedeſtal i in the Comitium | 


near T the Mn 
/ 


loved 
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loved of his allies, and univerſally eſteemed by all 


_ the Greek nations. 


$. III. THE treaty with the Syracufian King 


: being ratified by an ordinance of the Roman Peo- 
ple, it was now thought adviſeable to abate of 


the number of troops in the ſervice, and to ſend 
into Sicily under the command of the new Con- 


ſuls (L. Poſthumius Megellus and Q. Mamilius Vi- 
tulus) only two Legions ; which, through Hiero's 


friendſhip, they truſted, would live in plenty of 


all things neceſſary 


As for the Pele of Carthage, when they learnt 
that Hiero, of a friend was become an enemy, 


and when they conſidered that the Romans were 


now ſuperior to them in ſtrength, they turned 


their thoughts to provide a force that might be 


- ew preſerve thoſe acquiſitions hich 


they ſtill poſſeſſed in the iſland. To this end 
they hired a great number of troops in Gaul and 


in Liguria, but principally in Spain; and having 


+ Called 
alſo Agra- 


gas, now 
_ Gergenti. 


no arrived in Sicth with the Legions, and hav- 


reſolved to make Agrigentum | (a ſtrong place, 


diſtant about eighteen furlongs from the ſea, on 
the ſouth coaſt of S:cily,) the rendezvous of their 


armies, and their chief magazine, they tranſ- 


Ported the metcenaries to that cit. 
The Conſuls Pyſtbumius and Mamilius were 


ing got intelligence of the deſigns of the Car- 


tbaginiant, and of the preparations they were 


making in Agrigentum, came to a reſolution to 
march 1 directly with their forces towards that 


place, and inveſt it. They pitched their camp 


about a mile from the 1 and totally block- 


ed it 
a 2 It 
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It happening to be the time of harveſt, the R- 
nan ſoldiers, who foreſaw that the ſiege would 
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be a long one, diſperſed themſelves abroad to 


forage ; and this they did in ſo unguarded a man- 


ner, that it tempted the beſieged one day to ſally 
out upon them. The Cartbaginians not only 


fell upon the reapers in the fields, but made a 
furious attack upon the Roman advanced guards, 
not without hopes to force the very camp. And 
here (fays Polybius) the Romans, as on many other 


occaſions, owed their preſervation to that diſcip- 


line in which they excelled all nations; for being 
accuſtomed to ſee thoſe puniſhed with death 


of the enemy, though ſuperior in number. And 
though many of the Romans fell, the loſs was 
much greater on the enemies fide, who being 
at length ſurrounded when they had almoſt forc- 
ed the Roman entrenchment, were with great 
laughter driven back to their works. After this 
action the Romans became more wary in their 
foraging, and the Carthaginians leſs forward to 
make ſallies. The Conſuls however, the better 


to ſecure themſelves, cut a deep trench between 


the walls of the city and their camp, and ano- 


ther on the ſide towards the country, to prevent 


any ſurprize that way; which double fortifica- 


tion alſo hindered the beſieged from receiving 


any ſupplies whatſoever. At the ſame time pro- 
viſions and all neceſſaries were brought to the- 
beliegers by their Sicilian allies, to Erbeſus , and 
from that town, which lay not far from their 


amp, their convoys paſſed without impediment. 
Affairs 


who deſerted their poſt, or fled in battle, they - 
diligently rallied, and bravely ſuſtained the ſhock 
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Diod. So. Affairs continued five months in this poſture, 
875.Polyb. neither party gaining upon the other any conſi- 
5 derable advantage, their engagements being for 

| the moſt part only in ſlight ſkirmiſhes. The 
beſiegers received daily reinforcements from the 

Sicilians, and, in all, amounted to above 100,000 
men. In the mean time the city being ſtuffed 

with a garriſon of go, ooo ſoldiers began to be 

much ſtraitned for proviſions, Hannibal, who 

comanded there in chief, diſpatched frequent ad- 

vices to Carthage, repreſenting the 8 

' to which they were reduced, and demanding 
ſpeedy ſuccour. The Carthbaginians therefore em- 
barking on board their fleet what ſoldiers and 

_ elephants they could readily muſter, ſent them 

into Sicily to Hanno, their other General in that 
country. Hanno having aſſembled all his forces 

at Heraclea, a maritime town a little to the weſt 

of Agrigentum, marched directly to Erbeſus, where 

he had a ſecret correſpondence, and which was 

put into his hands by treachery. By this loſs the 

Romans not only were deprived of their wonted 

ſupplies, but became themſelves almoſt as cloſe- 

ly beſieged by Hanno, as Agrigentum was their 

by their troops; and they muſt unavoidably 

have quitted their enterprize, if King Hiero had 

not relieved them in their diſtreſs. He found 

means to convey proviſions to their camp, tho 

not in great quantity, nor ſufficient to prevent 

thoſe diſtempers among the ſoldiers, which are 

the uſual conſequences of ſcarcity. _ 

Pohb. P. Hanno having intelligence of the bad condition 
en of the, Roman army, that the ſoldiers were en- 
. 8 feebled 
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feebled by want, and their number diminiſhed bß 
diſcaſes, believed he might now be able to cope 
with them. He marched with fifty elephants, 
and all the reſt of his forces from Heraclea (whi- 
ther he had returned after the affair of Erbeſus) 
ſending his Numidian horſe before, with orders 
to approach to the enemies camp, and endea- 
vour to draw the Roman cavalry to a battle, in 
which they were to retreat till they joined the 
main body. The Numidians punctually performed 
their inſtructions. They marched up to the en- 
trenchment of the enemy, and being attacked by 
the Roman horſe, retired before them till they 
joined Hanno with the army, which almoſt en- 
compaſſing the Romans, ſlew. many of them, and 
drove the reſt back to their camp. After this 
exploit, the Carihaginian made no other attempt 
for two months, but lay ſtrongly encamped on 

an eminence about ten furlongs from the Romans, | 
waiting for ſome ER to _— "OR ad- 
vantage. | 


In the mean time Adam was den to 
the utmoſt extremity by famine. Hannibal gave 
notice to Hanno, as well by ſignals from the town 
as by frequent expreſſes, that the garriſon were 
no longer able to ſuſtain the wants they laboured 
under, and that many of the ſoldiers were com- 
pelled by hunger to deſert. This brought 
Hanno to reſolve upon a deciſive action, to which 

the Romans were no leſs diſpoſed, on accound of 
their inconvenient ſituation. The two armies | 
therefore drawing out, came to an engagement 
on the ground between their camps. The ſuc- 

Vol. IV. E | ceſs 


v. R. 491. 
Bef. Chr. 


261. 


190 Conſ. 


* 
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ceſs was long doubtful; but Hanno's elephants 
being at length diſordered by his own van- 


guard, which the Romans had broke and put 


to flight, thoſe unruly beaſts threw his whole 
army into confuſion. The Carthaginians ſuffered 
a great ſlaughter; ſome few got into Heraclea, 
but the Romans took moſt of the alberne, and 


all the enemies baggage. 
And now Hannibal turned all his thoughts 


to make his eſcape from Agrigenium, which he 


deſpaired of holding any longer; and perceiving 


that the Romans after their victory, wearied with 


labour, and grown ſecure by their good fortune, 
kept negligent watch, he ruſhed out of the place 
at midnight with all his foreign troops, and 


filling the Roman trenches with faggots, paſſed 
over their works unhurt and unperceived. The 


Romans ſaw not their error till the morning, 


when they contented themſelves with a ſhort 


purſuit, and preſently returned to take poſſeſſon 
of the town ; which they entered without reſiſ- 


tance, unmercifully deſpoiling the Ae 
ne of et riches aeg g an In 
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The fourth and fifth Years of the War. 


The Romani, to actomplif their deſigns upon Sicily, 
find it neceſſary to provide themſebves with @ na- 


val force. They build a conſiderable fleet, and by 


_ . the help of a new-invented engine for grappling 


and boarding the enemies ſhips, gain a memorable 
4 1 over the en at ſea near . 


7 KEA T joy there 3 on the news 
of the taking of Agrigentum, and every 
body's courage and hopes were raiſed. They 
now thought it not enough to have reſcued 
Maſina, and enriched themſelves by the war; 
they propoſed nothing leſs than the entire expul- 
ſion of the Carthaginians out of Sicily ; nay, and 
this was to be done the very next year by L. 

Valerius and T. Otacilius, their newly elected Con- 
ſuls. However, they ſoon became ſenſible, that 
the taſk was too difficult to be accompliſhed in 
ſo ſhort a time. For tho? a great number of the 
inland towns of Sicily had, after the reduction of 
Agrigentum, readily ſubmitted to the Romans, 
who were evidently ſuperior to their enemies by 
land; yet many places fituate on the coaſt had 
revolted from them through fear of the Cartha- 


Linian ſtrength by ſea. And indeed this advan- 


tage on the fide of Carthage made. the ſucceſs of 
the war ſtill doubtful ; which being well conſi- 


dered by the Romans, as alſo that the coaſt of 
E 2 Laß 
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Nah lay expoſed to the depredations of the Car- 
thaginians, who made frequent deſcents upon it, 
whilſt Africa felt none of the calamities of war, 
they at length reſolved to apply themſelves dili- 
gently to maritime affairs, and even, at their firſt 
| eſſay, to make proviſion for ſuch a fleet, as ſhould 
= be able to contend with the naval one. of E 
Carthage, * 


Polybius, in Soaking 0 on „ne- ſubject, cannot | 
forbear to expreſs his admiration of the magnani- 
mity of the Romans, ſo void of fear in enterprizes 

of the greateſt hazard and moment; and it is in 
truth an aſtoniſhing inſtance of the reſolute bra- 
very of this people, that being hitherto extreme- 
ly ignorant in all the arts relating to navigation, 
they ſhould now at once determine upon a naval 
bartle with the Carthaginians, who had held un- 
conteſted, from time immemorial, the dominion 
of the ſea. 


. - 
were not at this time e of one ſingle gal- 
le 
{+ ey, 


f Doubtleſs Polybius goes too far, when he affirms that the 
Romans had no ſhips before the firft Punic war ; the ancient 
treaties between Rome and Carthage, which he himſelf preſents 
us with, evince the contrary ; nay, it appears by the former 
part of this hiſtory, that they had ten ip of wvar at the time 
of the rupture with the Tarentines. And as to what he ſays 
of the loſs the Romans would have been at to build a fleet, 
if they had not ſeized a Carthaginian veſſel, which chanced 
to be ſtranded, his meaning, to be conſiſtent with himſelf, 

muſt be, either that without this accident they would have 
had no gead model whereby to build any ſhip of war, or 


would have had no model at 1 of a eee For 1 
7 "els. 


mi- 
268 
in 
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ley, no not even of a bark, and were ſo little 
ſkilled in ſhip-building, that if fortune had not 
favoured them, it would have been almoſt im- 


poſſible for them to put their deſign in execution. 


A Carthaginian galley cruizing on the coaſt of 


Lah, and venturing too near the ſhore, happened 


to be ſtranded ; the Romans ſeized her before the 
crew could get her off, and, by the model of this 
galley, their firſt fleet, which conſiſted of 100 
quinqueremes and 20 triremes, was built. 

While theſe veſſels were upon the ſtocks, the 
men appointed to be the rowers were taught the 
uſe of the oar in the following manner. Seats 
were raiſed on the ſea-ſhore in the ſame faſhion 


and order as they were to be in the galleys, and 


the mariners being placed thereon, an officer 


tells-us in the very ſame part of his hiſtory, that ſome of 
the veſſels in which they tranſported their troops the firſt 


ume to Meſſina were triremes (and theſe were ſhips of my 


borrowed from their neighbours the Tarentines, &C, | 
Of the ancient ſhips of war the moſt conſiderable were the 


naves longæ (long-ſhips, or galleys) ſo named from their form, 


which was the moſt convenient to wield round or cut their 
way; whereas the ſhips of burden were generally built rounder 
and more hollow, that they might be more eaſy to load, and 
might hold the more goods. The moit remarkable of the 


naves longæ were the triremis, the quadriremis, and the guin- 


gueremis, exceeding one another by one bank of oars, which 
banks were raiſed ſloping one above another. Some indeed 
faney a different original of theſe names, as that in the 774. 
remes, for example, either there were three banks one after 


the other on a level, or that three rowers tugged all toge- 


cher at one Oar; but this is contrary not only to the autho- 
nty of the elaſſicks, but to the figures of the 7riremes ſtill ap- 


| pearing f in ancient monuments. Kenyet's _— you 2. b. 4. 
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who ſtood in the midſt of them, inſtructed them, 


by ſigns with his hand, how at once and all to- 
gether to dip their cars, and in like manner 
to recover them out of the water. They af. 


terwards ſpent ſome time in practiſing upon 


the water what they had been learning at land, 


adventuring firſt along the coaſt of Italy. 


Before the finiſhing * of this naval armament, 
the Conſular Faſces were transferred to Cu. Cor. 


nelius Afina and C. Duilius. It fell to Cornelius 


to be the Roman Admiral. Leaving orders with 
the pilots to make the beſt of their way to the 
Straights ſo ſoon as all the new veſſels ſhould 
be equipped, he with only 17 of them repaired 
to Meſſe to give directions for the reception 
and ſecurity of the main fleet. He had not 
been long there, when, deceived by ſome falſe 
intelligence, he an he had a fair occaſion of 
ſurpriſing Lipara. Thither he went with his 


ſquadron, and drew up under the walls of the 


town. Hannibal, who commanded at ſea for the 


- Carthaginians, and was now at Panormus, having 


notice of this deſign, immediately diſpatched 
away 20 galleys under the command of one 


Boodes a Senator, who arriving in the night, block- 


, ed up Cornelius in the harbour. As ſoon as day 
| appeared, the Roman mariners, in their firſt git, 


h 1 B. 2. 5 Orofeus, B. 4. ch. 7. the 
Romans were but ſixty days 1 in building and equipping their 


fleet, reckoning from the time that the eee timber was 


prepared. 
A town in aſwall iland of the ſame name, not far from 


to 
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to fave. themſelves, got with all diligence aſhore. Y-R-493" 
The Conſul in this diſtreſs, ſeeing no remedy, 259. 
yielded himſelf priſoner ; and the Carthaginians 5 — * 
poſſrſſing themſclves of the 17 veſſels, and the 
principal Roman ars. made the hol bl Shear 
way back to Hannibal. 3 
Such is Polybius's account of hn afairis 2 But 
according to Lis Epitome, B. 17. Cornelius 
vas made priſoner by treachery, being . 
ed from his ſhip by the pretence of a parley, 
to Which the een COmmaANger invited 
him in order to a peace. 
Not long after this W of Cerneliu ius, 
Hannibal, himſelf was very near falling into a 
like diſaſter by an equal indiſcretion. For hav- 
ing received advice that the Roman fleet was at 
ſea, and coaſting along Ia, he would needs 
be himſelf a witneſs of the number and poſture 
of the enemy; and to that end went in ſearch 
of them with only fifty of his galleys. The 
Romanus happened to be nearer than he was aware 
of, and juſt as he doubled a promontory on the . 
lalian coaſt, ſurprized him with their whole fleet „ 
in order of battle. In this encounter he loſt the 
greater part of his ſquadron, and eſcaped nar« 
rowly bibel when every body debe of kix 
faehrt n ods 
The Romans coined their e beinen 
Ain, putſuant to the inſtructions they had 
formerly received from Cornelius, of whoſe de- 
5 feat and captivity having got advice; they imme- 
from diately ſent the news of i it to Duilius (who then 
of | os Hs: command: of the n inthe 
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ee Conf: with. the enemy, 4 whoſe fleet they heard Was not 
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. of draw-bridge, ſo framed on the prow of the 
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iſland) ant while they. waited the coming of the 


Conſul, they. prepared for a new engagement 


far off. And conſidering that their own ſhips 
were heavy and flow, not having been built 
with great art, they turned. their thoughts to 


contriye ſome new invention which might com- 
penſate for this diſadvantage; and then was de- 
viſed that famous machine n "7, met, 
K called: the Corvus. 


The learned cannot agree concerning it ext 
form of this engine. -Polybius's deſcription of 
it has not been found ſufficient to make it clear- 
ly underſtood. It appears to have been a kind 


veſſels, that being let fall upon an enemy's ſhip, 


it ſerved both to grapple | ur and 1 to render a 


boarding her more caly. „ 


Duilius, upon the firſt notice -of wht had 525 5 
pened to his collegue, remitting the conduct of 
the land- army to his Tribunes, hafſtened to the 
fleet; where hearing, on his arrival, that thi ene- 
my were cruizing on the coaſt near Ma, which 
was not far from Maſina, he made the beſt of 


his way with all his galleys to encounter them. 
Their fleet conſiſted of 130 ſhips, and was com- 
manded by the ſame Hannibal who had eſcaped 


with his army by night from Agrigentum. His 
own veſſel was a feptiremis, or galley! of ſeven 


banks of oars, Gelding — to . 


King of Epirus. 


The Corthiaginiant acitly rejoiced when they 


N the * whom they held in ſuck 
| extreme 
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of battle, and dreaming of nothing but certain 


53 


empt, that they advanced with their 15 R. Ken 


prov directly upon them, * careleſs of any order X . 
192d ( onſ. 


wo 


victory. But when they drew near, they became 


much aftoniſhed at the ſight of the engines be- 
ſore mentioned, having never ſeen the like be- 
fore, and not being able to conjecture the deſign 
af them. However, they ſtaid not long in ſuf- 
penſe, nor did the novelty of what they beheld 


veſſels made a furious attack upon the Romans, 
vho grappling with them by means of their en- 
gines, entered them at once, fighting upon deck 
hand to hand with their enemies, as upon firm 


ground. And now neither the lightneſs of the 
Carthaginian galleys, nor the ſkill of their mari - 


kfſen their preſumption. The headmoſt of their 


ners, availed any thing; all was carried by the © 


advantage of weapon and ſuperiorĩty of valour, 
and both theſe were on the ſide of the Romans. 


The Cartbaginians lot in this firſt encounter thirty 
of their veſſels, of which HannibaPs galley was 


one, he himſelf. eſcaping, in a ſmall boat, when 


he was by all given for loſt. At length the reſt 


of the fleet came up; but having perceived the 


terrible effect of the new engines in the defeat 
of their firſt ſquadron, they uſed all their endea+ 
vours to avoid them, nimbly rowing round the 
Roman galleys, to find an opportunity of attack- 
ing them with ſafety; but when they obſerved, 


that which way ſoever they approached, thoſe 


machines were traverſed and oppoſed to them, 
they were at length compelled to yield the ho- 


Zo 


R. 493 · 
. Chr. 


* 


Val. Max. 


B. 7. ch. 
3. in Ex- 
tern. 


Polyb. B. 1 b 
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nour of the day to che Romans, retiring with che 
loſs, of fifty more of their ſhips. 3 

Hannibal with the remainder of . fleet. ſtood 
away for Africk, but fearing leſt crucifixion ſhould 
be his fate, he ſent before him one of his friends, 
a man well choſen for the commiſſion, who being 


introduced into the Senate, 7our Admiral, ſaid 


be, defires o tna your opinion, whether, in caſe 


te Romans appear at fea with a mumerous fleet, le 


Shonid give them battle'? Doubuleſi be ought 10 ebe, 
they all cried out unanimouſly. The meſſenger 


then added, He, Bas fought, and is vanguifhed. | 


And thus, Haumdal eſcaped the danger that hung 
over c him; for they were no longer free to con- 
demn an action which they had already approved. 

As for Duilius, the courage of whoſe men was 
greathyiraiſed by their late ſurpriſing a he 


landed his forces on the iſland, and to 
the, relief of Sella, which the e at that 
time elaoſely beſieged. . 


to raiſe the ſiege of this place, but took from 


them Mecells by aſſault. Aſter theſe [exploits 


"Iz valour and | condy 


Cie 1 in Cat. 


maj. 


a Florus, B. 
in the city, he cauſed himſelf to be attended hom: 


with flambeaux and muſic. Medals were - | 


leaving the land-army behind him, he returned 
to Nome, to receive the recompence due to his 


2 ſo Les and ſo important, m all 


The conqueror, beſide: che ofen hoxbur « the 


Triumph, which was decreed him, was ſuffered to 
aſſume a new one of his own invention. During 
the reſt of his life, whenever he had ſupped abroac 


ö 
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by the Romans to perpetuate the memory of his Y 
exploit; and to the fame end they erected in 
the Forum a | Roſtral Pillar of white marble. 
This pillar was in the laſt century accidentally + Columia | 


23d: , 


4 | 
BY. g. 


_ Gon: 
— 


dug up out of the ground, in that part of Rome . 


which was formerly the Roman Forum. There 
are yet the figures of ſix Roftra, or Prows. of Ro- 


nan galleys fticking to it, and a longs but im- 


Sia eren on 10 e 


— — * 


CHAP. 1. 


The fixth, ſeventh, and cighth Years of che War. 
7 Je Romans trade Corlica and. Sardinia! 615 


ſucceſs, reduce ſome places in Sicily, and come 
| ho an engagement at ſea with the Carthage 
nians near Tyndaris. CER ie 


H E Conſuls for the following 8 were 
L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Aquilius Florus. 


While the former employed himſelf on the coaſt 


in getting the fleet ready for new enterprizes, 


the latter was detained at Rome on occaſion of a 


conſpiracy then on foot to plunder and burn the 


city. Four thouſand Samnites being appointed, 
contrary to their inclination, to ſerve as rowers 
in the galleys, had united with three thouſand 
FS nad ſlaves in this deſign; but a certain 
commander of auxiliaries, whom they had choſen 
to be their leader, and who ſeemed at firſt to go 


heartily into their meaſures, had no ſooner learnt 


their whole ſecret, than he diſcovered it to the 
| e 


. | 
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Senate, who took effectual care to avert the mil. 


chief and puniſn the offenders. 


Before this domeſtick diſturbance was quite 
over, Cornelius weighed anchor and put to ſea. 


| Ambitious of ſignalizing himſelf by ſome exploit 


yet unattempted, he made a deſcent firſt upon 
Corfica, and then upon Sardinia, and in a ſhort 


time made conſiderable progreſs in the conqueſt 


of thoſe iſlands, the poſſeſſion of which was of 
great importance to the Romans, who now aſpir- 


ed to the empire of the ſeas. 


Aguilius went late into Sicih. The affairs ef 


the Romans had ſuffered much in that iſland 


ſince the departure of Duilius. For a diſpute 


A 0 taken Enna and Camarins, Km had geen w_ - 


had ariſen between the Roman and Sicilian troops 
about the poſt of honour ; which diſpute was 


carried fo far as to produce a ſeparation.. Ha- 
milcar (the Carthaginian General by land) who 


was then at Panormus, having 9 of 


this diviſion, ſurprized the Sictlians as t ey were 
about to encamp between Paropus and 7 bermes, 
and flew four thouſand of them. He had alſo 


panum. 
Aquilius ſtaid in the ifland all the er in 
quality of Pro-Conſul, and by his able es 


| brovght affairs into a better poſture. 
In the mean time his collegue held the Comitia 


fax the new elections, where A. Atilins Calatinus 


and of Sulpicius Paterculus were choſen Conſuls. 


The command of the land- army fell to the for- 
mer, the fleet to the latter. Soon after the arrival 


of Calalinus in Sicaly, Mififtratum, which the Pro- 
conſul 


oy — 


tO 
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| Bef. Chr. 
ſurrendered to him. From thence he marched 235. 


towards Camarina ; but in his way, not taking 2 
ſufficient precaution, he brought his army into 
a valley, where he was ſhut in, and ſurrounded 3 
by the Cartbaginians under the command of Ha- Oroſus, 
micar. In this deſperate ſituation Calpurnius Flam- has, 
ma, a legionary Tribune, undertook, with the Victor, e. 
Conſul's conſent, an action of bravery much ex- (+98 epit, 
tolled by the hiſtorians. With three hundred B: 7: 
choſen men, he, to make a diverſion, ſeized an. c. 6 
eminence, where he knew the Carthaginians would 
ſoon attack him, and from whence he could have 
little hope to eſcape. He promiſed himſelf, that 
by this motion he ſhould give the enemy ſo much 
employment, that they would not be able to 
obſtruct the Conſul's march. The ſtratagem 
ſucceeded. The Carthaginians, in their attempt 
to diſlodge him, met with ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, 
that they were forced to bring almoſt the whole 
body of their army to the charge; ; and in the 
mean time the Conſul with his legions got ſafely 
through the paſs with little oppoſition. Of the 
three hundred Romans Calpurnius was the only | 
perſon that eſcaped : He was found miſerably  *_ 
wounded, but ſtill breathing, under a heap of 
dead bodies, and his wounds being carefully dref- _ 
ſed, he recovered. 'A Crown of Wen Was bog] 2 5 2 


reward of his exploit. = here 


Calatinus after this eſcape continued his march 276. 
towar ds Camarina, and . the þbelp of engines, . 


: „ef i called by fome writers che, by others Lauri. 
ſent | 


conſul Aquilins had reduced to the laſt extremity, X. R. 495. 


—_ . 
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495. ſent him by King Hiero, made himſelf maſter 
of it. Enna betrayed her garriſon, and opened 
her gates to him. He took Sittanum by aſſault; 


and then many other towns ſurrendered NY 
out ſtanding a ſiege, and, among the reſt, Erbeſus 


in the country of the Agrigentines. Fluſhed with 


this 91 he undertook the ſiege of Lipara, ex- 
pecting for the future to meet with no reſiſtance 


wherever he appeared: But Hamilcar having got 


4 notice of his deſign, had ſtolen with ſome troops 
Into the place; and when the Romans, who ſaw 


none but citizens upon the ramparts, confidently 
began to ſcale the walls, they were on a ſudden 


ſurprized by a fally of the Caribagim ans, and 


ſhamefully repulſed with conſiderable loſs. And 
thus Calatinus finiſhed his campaign, which by 
the mixture of good and bad fucceſs, gained him 


but little honour. 


As for the other Conſul, Sulpicius, he had 
conducted the fleet hke an able commander. 
He had not only aſſiſted his collegue i in the re- 


duction of the maritime towns of Sicily, but had 


much advanced the conqueſt of Sardinia and Cor- 


fica. However, this did not ſatisfy his paſſion for 


glory; he burnt with a deſire of diſtinguiſhing 


himſelf by a naval victory: And becauſe no Car- 


tbaginian fleet appeared at ſea, he ſpread a report, 
tdthat he intended to go and burn the ſhips of the 
African Republic in their harbours. This news 
alarmed the Cartbaginians, and they thiſted Han- 


mibal once more with the command of x confide- 
rable fleet. He found Sulpicius with his not far 


from the conſt of Africa. But when both ſides 


4 | were 
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, 1 . Y. . 
were preparing for an engagement, a ſtorm ſe- EE 295- 


parated them, and drove the ſhips of both fleets 257. 


into the ports of Sardinia. After this, Sulpicius 794 Cont: 


ſurprized the/Cartbaginian admiral in a harbour Polyb. B. 


of that iſland, and took many of his galleys; 1. C. 44. 


which misfortune begewing a muting in the 8 
e eee e 
perſon, and crucified him. 


The year following, when C. Attilius Regulus v. R. 494. 


onſ. 


being with the fleet at Yyndaris, deſcryed the Car- 295 
tbaginian fleet ſtanding along the coaſt in a con- 

fuſed and careleſs manner, whereupon he haſten- 
ed with /a ſquadron of ten gallies to give them 
chace, directing at the fame time the reſt of his 
ſhips to follow him. The Cartheginians obſery- . 


ap Cn. Cornelius Blaſio were Conſuls, the former 1 ba 


ing that the detached ſquadron ' was advanced A 


good diſtance from the enemies main fleet, tack- 
ed about on a ſudden, and ſurrounding the ten 


ſhips, quickly funk them all, except theadmiral's 


alley, which eſcaped only by her lightneſs, and 
the force of her oars. But the reſt of the Roman c. 25. 


fleet coming up ſoon after in order of battle, 
amply revenged this diſgrace for the Curtbagi- 
nians were forced to fly to the iſland of Lipara 


with the loſs of eighteen of their veſſels, of which 
eight were ſunk, and the other ten taken. N 


Little was performed this year by. land, the ar- 


mies engaging in no action of 1 Importance, and 
the contending, powers being chiefly ſolicitous 
about the increaſe of their naval ſtrength, which — 


for good reaſon, as we {hall preſently ſee, was 
by each fide deemed to- he more tha ever its 
Principal affair. | CHAP. 
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| The ninth Year of the War. 


The meet dr chats of Marcus Attilius 


| Regulus and L. Manlius, defeat the Carthagi- 
nians in the memorable ſea-fight of Ecnomus ; 


after which they. make a, deſcent upon Africa. 
Carthage, though reduced to great. extremity, 


_ rejetts the bard conditions LL n LN by 


a i 


I E ſtruggle between the rival Republics 

for the dominion of Sicily had now laſted 
eight years, and Carthage had already loſt the 
greater part of her acquiſitions in that iſland, 


when the Romans, to make her relinquiſh the 


reſt, undertook to. transfer the war into Africa. 


They imagined, that they ſhould hereby reduce 
the Carthaginians to the neceſſity of calling home 


all their forces. for the defence of their own coun- 


try. The naval preparations of the Romans the 
laſt year had been wholly in view to the execution 


of this deſign ; and the fleet which they now put 


to ſea under the command of their new Conſuls, 
Marcus Attilius| Regulus and L. Manlius, was ſuit- 
able to the i importance of the enterprize, for it 


conſiſted of no leſs than 330 ſhips of war. 
On the other hand the Carthaginians, who well 


5 knew how eaſy it was for an enemy, who had 


once got footing i in their country, to ſubdue the 


0 on the coaſt, and to be to the 
1 4 5. 8 1181 is walls 


a 4 


SS AS SFE 0 


25 


walls of Car l, had ate to exert their 3 7. 
utmoſt ſtrength in oppoſing the intended de- + 


ſcent... Fully bent upon a ſea-engagement, they 


had equipped a fleet that was ſtill more numerous 


61 


than that of che Romans. They arrived at Lih- 


beum with g 50 galleys. From this place they 


went afterwards to Heraclea Minoa, where they 


ſtaid at anahar, FUNDS: the motions of the 


enemy. 


The Shouts Heet had e at nee mn 
had thence ſteered its courſe along the coaſt of 


Sicily that lay to the right, and having doubled 


the promontory of Pachinum, was come to Ecnomus, 


where their land- forces then were. From theſe 
the Conſuls ſelected the ableſt of the ſoldiers for 


the preſent ſervice, providing all things neceſ- 


ſary either for a battle with the enemy by ſea, 


if it ſhould be offered, or to make an irruption 
into Africa, if their voyage thither ſnould not 


be obſtructed. Each galley in the Roman fleet 
had 300 rowers and 120 ſoldiers, ſo that the 
whole army amounted to near 140, ooo men. As 


the Cart haginians exceeded their enemies in num 


ber of ſhips, ſo was their army proportionably 
greater, coplifiing. of above 150,000 en 


hald or but barcly bear of fuch deer d ar- 


mies, and of the hazard to which theſe contend- 


ing States were expoſed, without being ;aſtoniſh- 


ed at the mightineſs of their power, and with- 
out taking part in the "MA ig which 7 


threatned each other ? 
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Ecnomus was not far from Heraclea ; the two 
parties were obſtinately determined, the one to 
ixvade, the other to defend; it was eaſy therefore 


to foreſee they would ſoon come to a battle. 


The Romans conſidering the advantage which 
che Carthaginians had over them in the lightneſs 


and ready working of their galleys, took eſpe- 
cial care to draw up their fleet, that it ſhould 
be difficult to break its order. They divided 
their ſhips into four ſquadrons, to three of which 


they gave the names of the firft, the ſecond, and 
the third fleet; and theſe, in three lines, com- 
poſed the form of a wedge or e point- 


ing towards the enemy. | 
The fr/t fleet to the right, int the frcond to the 


left (keeping the prows of their veſſels turned 


outwards) made the ſides of the triangle; and at 


the head of theſe two lines, that is, at the point 


where they met, were the Conſuls Regulus and 


Manlius, in two galleys abreaſt of each other. 


The third fleet made the baſe of the triangle, 
and towed the veſſels of burden, which carried 
the horſes and baggage. | 


In the rear of all was the heh diviſion, 


which they called the Triarians, a term taken 


from the land- forces. This ſquadron was drawn 


up in a line parallel to the baſe of the triangle, 
but was ſtretched ſo far in length, that its two 


extremities eee « CRE way 9 thoſe of 
_ the baſe. 


The ſeveral diviſions of the RAA fleet being 


thus diſpoſed, the whole, ſays Polybius, was fit for 


action, and very difficult to be broken. 2 


8 T be 
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Chap. v. Firft Punic War. 63 
The Carthaginian fleet was commanded. by 2 4 7: 
Hanno, who had ſucceeded ſo ill during the ſiege 255 
of Aerigentum, and by Hamilcar, who had fought De OI0 
near Tyndaris. Theſe admirals obſerving how Polyb. B. . 
the — galleys were drawn up, and rightly INE 
conjecturing the intention of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
turned their thoughts to diſappoint it, by the or- 
der in which they ſhouldl diſpoſe their own veſſels, 
and by ſtratagem. Having divided their Whole 
fleet into four ſquadrons, they drew three of them 
up in one long line frontways, their prows point- 
ing directly on the enemy. Hanno was with the 
ſquadron which formed the right of this line, and 
which ſtretched a great way out into the ſea. He 
dad with him all the beſt rowing galleys, ſuch 
as were proper to attack and retreat, and could 
row round the Romans at pleaſure. | Hamilcar was 
with the ſquadron in the left of the line. The 
third ſquadron, which made the center, was de- 
lignedly drawn up very thin, that the Romans 
might be tempted to begin the attack there, in 
which caſe this ſquadron had orders to retreat, 
thereby to engage the Roman galleys, which 
made the two ſides of their triangle, in r 33 
which would ſeparate them from the baſe. > 
The fourth diviſion. of the Carthaginian i 
in form of a Tenail, kept cloſe under the ſhore 
which lay to the left of their long line of, battle. 
The ſtratagem above mentioned, and which 
Polbius imputes to Hamilcar, ſucceeded. The 
| Romans began their attack on the Carthaginians 
in the middle of their line. The galleys that were 
a e de to fly through fear, and the 
The il F 2 _ 
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altar that is to ſay, the firſt and ſecond fleets 
of the Romans, purſuing them warmly, disjoined 


* themſelves from their: third fleet (which towed 


the baggage) and f the Lari in the rear 
r 
When the e eee, chat the fr 


5 and. ſecond fleets of the Romans were tufficiently 


And now the 


diſtanced from the reſt, the ſignal was given from 


 Hamilcar's oallex ; whereupon thoſe that were 


chaced by the Romans immediately tacked, and 


made head againſt the purſuers, Hamitcar with 


his ſquadron * th them at the ſame time. 
attle grew warm; for though 
the Carthaginians had che advantage in the light- 
neſs and ready working of their veſſels, yet tf 
Romans loſt not their aſſurance of ſucceſs in the 
end; they found themſelves better men when 


| they came to the ſword's point, and they had 


great "truſt in their engines, with which they 


grappled and boarded the enemy; beſides, the 


ſoldiers were animated by the preſence of their 


zenerals, in whoſe eye they fought, and who 


— — engaged in equal hazard with the reſt. 


During this conflict, Hanno, who commanded 
the ſquadron which had formed the right of the 
tan line, bearing down upon the Roman 


 Triarians attacked them vigorouſly, and fucceed- 


, as nocd them VE * 


1 
Ste 3 1 11 . «2. 24 


At "Y ſame time the fourth Hin of the 


Carthaginians, which in form of a Tenail had been 
poſted cloſe under the ſhore, ranged themſelves 
Into A front, and Advanced — that fqua- 


hike 1% dron 
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ects dron of the Romans: which they called their third . 


ined feet, and which had made the baſe of their tri- 235. 
angle, This fleet was therefore obliged to caſt 2 Conf. 
off the ' veſſels they had in tow, which having | 
done, they received the Carthaginians, and fought 
them with' great bravery. So that now might be 
ſeen three naval battles at one and the ſame in- 
The fortune of the day was for ſome time 
doubtful, and would at length have infallibly 
declared for the Carthaginians, if Hamilcar's cou- 
rage had been equal to his ſkill in ſtratagem, and 
if, with his two ſquadrons of the left and the 
center, he had only maintained the fight againſt 
the firft- and ſecond fleets of the Romans, fo as to 
hinder them from going to the aſſiſtance of their 
other fleets ; but he, after ſome loſs, ſhamefully 
fled out of the battle, And now while Manlius 
employed himſelf in towing away ſuch ſhips as 
had been taken, Regulus, who perceived the great 
danger the Triariaus were in from Hanno's attack, 
advanced with all diligence to their relief, taking 
vith him thoſe ſhips of his collegue's ſquadron 
which had not ſuffered any thing in the engage- 
ment with Hamilcar. The Triarians hereupon, 
though now almoſt quite vanquiſhed, recovered 
heart, and "renewed the battle with alacrity. 
Hanno' ſeeing himſelf thus atlaulted, contrary 
| to all expectation, both in front and rear, be- 
the took himſelf to his oars, and made of £9, . 
een ann the day to the Romans, 
ves About the ſame time Manlius coming up, od 
ua- | ning Regulus, they both haſtened to the ſuc | 
ron 5 F 5 cour 
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X. R. 497. cour of their third Feet, which had been forced 


Bef. Chr. 
, 33s 


* 
* 
4 youu > * — 


enemy, and was in a manner beſieged there 


coming to a cloſe fight with the Romans, was fo 


— Hewed os he Judged ehr. For when a cer- 


under the ſhore by the fourth ſquadron of the 


This third fleet would have been in great danger 


of deſtruction, before the Conſuls could have 


come to its reſcue, if the Caribaginians had had 
the courage to puſh their advantage; but their 
dread of being grappled by the Corvi, and of 


great, that they contented themſelves with driv- 


ing their enemies againſt the ſhore, and there 


keeping them beſet. And now they were them- 


ſelves: entirely ſ urrounded by the Romans, who 
took fifty of their ſhips with all their equipage. 
Such was the event of this laſt combat in parti- 


cular. - The Romans, every where victors, took 


in all ſixty-four of the Caribaginian galleys, and 


ſunk thirty, Of their own fleet they loſt but 


_twenty-four galleys, and theſe periſhed 1 


the ſhore, not one was taken. 
The Conſuls, after this victory. 1 into 


the ports of Sicily to take in proviſions and freſh 
troops, and 1 anew. for a denden upon 


. beser. 


Whilſt they were tein WES Hanse made 
no ſcruple to go in perſon to amuſe them by 


conferences about peace, which Hamilcar had 
refuſed to do, for fear he ſhould: be treated as 


the Cartbaginians had treated Cornelius Aſina five 
years before. Hamno's confidence was founded 


upon a different judgment of the temper of the 


Romans; and experience on the preſent occaſion 


tain 
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tuin legionary Tribune cried out, That he ought 


to be detained priſoner by way of repriſal for the 
treachery prattiſed towards Cornelius, both the 


Conſuls immediately ordered him ſilence; and 
then turning to Hanno, The faith of Rome ſecures 


thee from that fear. The Carthaginian was diſ- 
miſſed in ſafety, but his propoſals were rejected, 
and the Conſuls purſued their enterprize. 


The Romans had a fortunate voyage, and land- 


ed in the neighbourhood of Chpea, near the pro- 
montory of Mercury. Having made themſelves 
maſters of that town, they would not advance 
any further till they had received freſu inſtruc- 
tions from Rome: For ſuch was the dependance 
of the Conſuls upon the Senate at this time, that 


they did little more than execute the orders of 


the Fathers; moſt of whom being experienced 
ſoldiers, and having commanded armies, were 


very capable of directing the conduct of their 
Generals. The Conſuls however did not continue 


in a perfect inaction; they fortified Chee after 


the Roman manner, and detached parties to ra- 
vage the rich territory all around, and plunder 


the fine houſes of the Carthoginian nobles. Theſe 
detachments, meeting no oppoſition, brought 
away. an immenſe booty, beſides 20,000 prifon- 
ers, who were made ſlaves. 


When the Conſuls meſſenger « came back from 
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Polyb. B. 
1. c. 29. 


Rome, he brought orders for Manlius to return 


to Iiahy with the fleet, and for Regulus to con- 


to carry on the war. 
Pages greatly on the courage and abilities of 


15 F 4 


Regulus, 


tinue in Africa with a ſufficient number of troops 
The people of Rome de- 


s 
"TW 
2 
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Val. Max. 


B. 6. c. 6. 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
Regulus, and the city was in univerſal joy upon 


the publiſhing of this regulation. But when the 


news of it came to Regulus, he was much af- 
lifted. His pretext was, the bad condition of 
his little farm of ſeven acres of land. He repre- 
ſented to the Senate, that upon the death of the 
huſbandman, to whom he had committed the 


care of his farm, the management of it had fal. 


len to a day-labourer, who had ſince. ſtolen his 
| inſtruments of huſbandry, and carried off all his 


ſtock; ſo that his preſence was neceſſary at home 


to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his wife and chil- 


_ dren, Upon this the Senate gave orders that his 


loſſes ſhould be repaired, his farm taken care 
of, and his family maintained at the public ex- 


pence; but he himſelf was directed to ſtay in 


Polyb. B. 


: 8 1. C. 29. 


Flor. B. 24, 
Zon. B. 8. 


Africa, Manlius leaving behind him forty ſhips, 
15,000 foot, and 300 horſe, returned to Ii 
with the reſt of the army, and with all the pri- 
ſoners which had been taken upon the continent 
of Africa. 


Regulus made incurſions into the country, and 


urs on his 1 Nn 2 85 rapi- 


dir. 


* Regular, in the progreſs of his conqueſts, as on 
the banks of the Bagrada, a river that diſcharged itſelf into, 


_ * the ſea not far from Carthage, is ſaid by many authors to have 


Val. Max. 
. 
Gell. B. 6. 
Plin. B. 8. 


met therewith a monſtrous ſerpent of 120 feet long, which 
much infeſted his army, ſeizing his men, and ſwallowing 
them whole when they went to draw water. The ſkin of this 
animal was ſo tough, and its ſcales ſo thick, as to be impe- 
netrable by the Roman weapons, inſomuch that they were 
forced to employ their battering-engines, called Balliſtæ, to 


deſtroy i it, wa even when they ou killed it, the ſtench of 
© £ its 255 
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dity. All the towns in his way, that were unfor- 


ed, he took by affault, and thoſe that were 
fortified, by ſiege; and now at length he ſat 


down before Adis, a city of great i corona | 
and preſſed the ſiege of it with vigou. 


Hitherto the Cartbaginians had brought no ar- 


my into the field to oppoſe his progreſs. Upon | 
the firſt notice of their terrible defeat at ſea, ap- 


prehending a ſudden invaſion from the Romans, 


they had difpatched away ſome troops to keep 
guard upon the coaſt; but this care was over, 


ſo ſoon as they learnt that the Romans were 
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landed. They proceeded therefore with all poſ- 
ſible application to reinforce their army with new + 


| levies, and make due proviſion both for ſtrength- 
ening the city, and ſecuring the country. They 
named two Generals to command their forces, 
_ Boftar, and Aſdrubal the ſon of Hanno; they af- 
terwards ſent orders to Hamilcar, who was then 
at Heraclea, to return home with all expedition. 


P olyb. B. 
Is C. 30. 


Hamilcar brought with him to Carthage 5000 


foot and 500 horſe, and being there named 
third General of the Republic, and having con- 


ſulted with Aſdrubal, it was determined no longer 
to endure that the Romans ſhould make ſuch 


ſpoil upon the country, and to haſten to the 
relief of Adis. They advanced with their army, 


is ein kae We aut W le wk NS degree, 


that the Romans were forced to decamp. Many other extraor- 
dinary things are related by the hiſtorians of this ſerpent, 
which was probably nothing more than an overgrown croco- 


dike, a creature common in Africa, but to which Lag Ro- 
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and encamped upon an eminence, which, tho! 


it overlooked the Roman camp, was a very incom. 


modious ſituation; for, as their greateſt ſtrength 


ay in their horſe and elephants, to abandon the 


plain country, and poſt themſelves in high and 
ſteep places, where neither elephants nor horſe 


could: be of any uſe to them, was in effect to 


point out to their enemies the method to deſtroy 


them. Regulus, who ſaw their miſtake, gave 


them no time to rectify it. At break of day he 


marched againſt the enemy, his troops aſcend- 


ing the hill on both ſides. The mercenaries of 


2 Cart baginians behaved themſelves gallantly 


they could no longer maintain the fight. The 


on this occaſion, and repulſed the firſt legion of 
the Romans which charged them in front; but 
being preſently after attacked i in the rear by the 


ſoldiers who had got up the hill on the other ſide, 


whole army diſbanded itſelf, and in the utmoſt 
confuſion fled out of the camp. The elephants 
and the horſe, which had been wholly uſeleſs 


during the action, gained the champaign country 
and eſcaped, The Romans having purſued the 


= foot for ſome ſpace, returned os pillaged the 


camp; after which they proceeded to make in- 


curſions as before, ſpoiling the country, and tak- 
ing towns, without oppoſition, Among others, 


they ſeized upon Tunes, and there they pitched | 
their camp within the walls of it; this being of 


all places the moſt commodious for diſtreſſing 


Carthage itſelf, and the country about it. 


The Garthaginians, who had ſo unfortunately 


managed their affairs both by ſea and land, 2 
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ſo much through the cowardice of their armies, 


as the inſufficiency of their chiefs, began now 


to deſpair. For over and above the calamities 
that have been related, the Numidians, their im- 


placable enemies, taking advantage of the pre- 


ſent troubles, had entered their provinces with 
fire and ſword, and compelled the inhabitants 
to fly for refuge to the capital, whither they 


brought both fear and famine, a mighty multi- 
rude of all ſorts flocking at once thither. 


It is not ſurprizing therefore, if in ſuch extre- 


mity the Carthaginians were over joyed to regeive 
a meſſage from the Roman General, exhorting 
them to think of an accommodation. What mov- 
ed Regulus to make this ſtep was the apprehen- 
ſin leſt a ſucceſſor, who was expected from Rome, 


ſhould deprive him of the glory of putting an 


end to the war. The Senate of Carthage with 
great readineſs diſpatched away ſome of their 
principal citizens to confer with him ; but theſe 
were ſo far from yielding to his propoſals, that 
they could not with patience | even hear them 
mentioned. For Regulus would have had; them 
eſteem it as a ſingular grace and benefit, that 
he granted them peace upon any terms whatſo- 
ever; and thoſe he demanded were ſo infamous 


for the Carthaginians, that in their imagination 


nothing worſe could befal them, ſhould they be 
entirely conquered. The deputies therefore re- 
turned to Cartbage, not only without having con- 


ſented: to any thing, but full of indignatioa at 


the intolerable inſolence of the Hines + The 


ag likewiſe, when the _ Was made ta 
& fy them 
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BS <4 them of what had paſſed at the conference, ſhew. 
255 ed ſo much courage and greatneſs of mind, that 
r | tho? they were almoſt at the brink of deſpair, they 
determined rather to abide any adverſity which 
their worſt fortune could bring upon them, than 
Rain the nobility of their name FA actions by fa 
Emp a qt 25 


5 0 e e e 


| Xantippus, @ Commander of Greek mercenaries is 
the ſervice of Carthage, by bis excellent advice 
| and condut# gives a wonderful turn 10 affairs in 
2 Africa. The Roman army is totally, 32 
ang Regulus taken priſoner. | 


| * 
ens. the height of this diftreſs, to which BY Vice 
mJ tories and obdurate pride of Regulus had re- 
duced the Carthaginians, there fortunately arrived 
at Carthage a body of recruits which they had 
| hired in Greece, Among theſe was a certain La- 
cedæmonian named Xantippus, an officer well fkil- 
led in military affairs according to the Spartan 
diſcipline. This man having informed himſelf 
of the circumſtances of the late averthrow, and 
of the number of horſe and elephants which yet 
remained, concluded within himſelf, and freely 
faid it among his friends, that the Garthaginians 
had not been vanquiſhed by the enemy, but by 
the ignorance of their own leaders. This dif- 
courſe, being ſpread among the people, came at 
length to the cars of the magiſtrates, who there- 
: upon commanded Him 4 to be brought before the 


4 | great 
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great council. Xantippus offered ſuch ſtrong rea- 
ſons in ſupport of what he had advanced, 1 it 


was impoſſible to reſiſt the force of them. He 


ſhewed plainly, that if inſtead of encamping upon 
the high grounds, they would keep in the open 
champaign country, they might not only baniſh 
all fear of the enemy, but even be aſſured of 
victory. The whole aſſembly, the Generals not 
excepted, applauded what he ſaid, and it was 
unanimouſly agreed to place him at the head of 


their Ropes the only example of the kind in all 
and a ſure proof that the Carthaginians 


| were in the utmoſt perplexity and conſternation. ; 


The ſoldiers had already begun to conceive a 
favourable opinion of this ſtranger, and to hope 
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for ſome advantage from him: but when, after 


he had led them without the walls of the city, 


bis rules, diſplaying ſuch a ſkill in the art of war, 


as they had never ſeen in any of their former Ge- 


nerals, they were quite tranſported with joy; 


they preſſed earneſtly to be led againſt the ene- 


my, being aſſured that they could not fail of ſuc- 


_ ceſs under the conduct of Aantippus. The army 
.in a few days began to march. It conſiſted of 


N foot, 4009. bare, and about 100 1 


4 


>The — — a 1 


| the novelty, to ſee their enemies boldly marching 
in the open flat country, but having no doubt as 
to the event, they advanced with all expedition 


to. meet them, and incamped within about 1200 


they ſaw in what manner he drew them up, and i 
the new exerciſe he taught them according to 


Polyb. B, 


1. C. 33. 
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of Xantippus, demanded with much earneſtneſs 


to be led againſt the enemy. The officers ob- | 


ſerving this forwardneſs of the army to fight; and 


being urged by the preſſing inſtances of Xantippus 


not to let the ardour of the ſoldiers cool without 


action, directions were preſently given to prepare 


for battle, and the whole conduct of it was com- 


mitted to the Spartan, who 1 2 1. 3 in 
the following manner. 


Nie drew up all his elephants in one rank, and 
behind theſe, at a reaſonable diſtance, he placed 


the Cartbaginian infantry in one phalanx. The 


foreign troops were poſted one part of them in 


the ſame line with the phalanx, to the right of 


it; the other part, compoſed of light- armed 
ſoldiers, was placed in the intervals of the ſqua- 
drons of Os whick n the two PI of the 


. 3 


on the part of the Romans, as the chief e care 
of Regulus was to guard againſt the elephants, he 
to this end placed in front his Velites, or light- 
armed ſoldiers, that theſe with their darts or other 
miſſive weapons might drive back thoſe huge 


beaſts upon the enemy, or at leaſt hinder them 
from ruſhing with their uſual violence upon the 


legions. It was alſo out of fear of the ſame 
animals, that he made his battalions deeper in 


lle than he had been accuſtomed to do; an ex- 


77 


paces of them. Next day, the Cartbagimians held 
a council of war, to determine how they ſhould 
proceed, while the ſoldiers aſſembling in great 
numbers, and proclaiming every where the name 


= 


| horle. 
„ two armies being thus drawn up, and Poly. . 
the ſignal being given by Xaniippus, the firſt on- 
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of the elephants ; but then, by narrowing his B. 


front, he left himſelf more expoſed to be attack- 


ed in flank by the n which ready 


outnumbered his. Fe 8 


It does not appear 95 what number & men 
Regulus's army conſiſted ; but ſuppoſing him to 
have loſt none of thoſe which his collegue left 
him, they amounted but to 15,000 foot and 500 


ſet was made by the elephants, which met with 
ſo little reſiſtance from the Velites, that they pre- 
ſently broke into the Roman main body, making 
great deſtruction amongſt the foremoſt ranks of 
it. However the reſt of that body ſtood firm 
for ſome time, by reaſon of its depth. But the 


Cartbaginian horſe, having quickly driven thoſe 


of Regulus out of the field, began now to charge 


his battalions both, in flank and rear, which put 
them into great diſtreſs, for they were forced to 
face every way, and could neither paſs forward, 


nor yet retire, and had much to do, to make 
good the ground on which they ſtood. In the 
mean while ſuch of the Romans, as with great 
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war 
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difficulty had made their way through the ele · 


phants, and had left them at their backs, met 


with the Cartbaginian phalanx, which not having 
yet engaged, and being therefore quite freſh and 
in good array, obtained an eaſy victory over a 
body of men already in diſorder, and wearied 
wy wounds and labour. Theſe being entirely 


cut 
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76 The Roman Hiftory. Book IV. 
r off, and the phalanx advancing; there was no 
. Au. jonger any reſource for the Ramans. Surrounded YI 
- ug6 Can. on all ſides, the greater part of them were cruſhed t 

to death by the enormous weight of the ele- 
phants, or ſlain in their ranks by the arrows of t 
the horſe, Some attempted to eſcape by flight, fi 
but being in an open country, they were eaſily n 
overtaken by the cavalry, and either cut off, or [ ſ 
made priſoners. Five hundred who followed Re- 0 
V 
e 


gulus fell alive with him into the enemies hands“. 


Of the whole Roman army there eſcaped only 
2000 men, who had been poſted in the left point d 
of their main body, and who in the beginning of he 
the action, to avoid the ſhock of the elephants, * 
had wheeled round them, and charged the mer- hi 
cenaries that were to the right of the enemies m 
- phalanx, putting them to flight, and purſuing . 
them even to their intrenchments. Theſe 2000, Pe 
as it were by miracle, got ſafely to en, when VI 
the reſt were all ſlain or taken. th 
On the enemies fide were killed but 800 men, H 

8a 
cal 
be 
pid 
gre 


of whom the greater part were of thoſe merce- 
NT had n attacked by the 2000 Romans. 


A Glevalier Pilard i 2s. n Joſs of this bat- 
tle was wholly owing to. the miſtake, of Regulus, in not leav- 
ing (as Scipio did afterwards at the battle of Zana) ſuff- 
cient ſpaces between the columns of his main body, for the 
elephants to paſs freely through them. That if, by this pre- a 
caution, the Roman infantry had ſhunned the miſchiefs, 
which for want of it they ſuffered from the elephants, they 
would have had nothing to fear from the Cartbaginian _ | 


which could have made no impreſſion on them, (formed as cob 
they were) even _ the Tn "_ were 5 out = 
the held.” the 
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Chap. VI. Fir Punic War. 
The Corthoginians, having ſpoiled the dead, . R 6575 
marched back to their city, leading in triumph 255. 
the Reman General and the 300 other priſoners. 99-2 
Whoever, ſays Polybius, reflects ſeriouſly on 
this adventure, will gather from it excellent in- | 
ſtruction for the conduct of human life. The Polyb. B. 1. 
misfortune of Regulus affords us an admirable leſ- 1 | 
ſon of moderation, and teaches us to be always 
on our guard againſt the inconſtancy of fortune. 
We ſee him who but a few days before was ſo 
elated by ſucceſs, ſo haughty and inexorable, re- 
| duced at once to be the ſcorn of a people whom 
he had deſpiſed and inſulted, and to ſtand in 
need of that clemency from his enemies, which 
he had with pitileſs pride refuſed them in their 
miſery. We learn wiſdom, ſays our author, two | 
ways; by our own experience, and by the ex- 
perience of others. The firſt is the more coh- 
vincing, but the other is the eaſier and fafer. And 
this is the great benefit we reap from the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory. Without any peril to ourſelves, we 
gather rules of conduct from a view of the miſ- 
carriages and misfortunes of other men. 
Polybius alſo obſerves, that the event which has 
been juſt related, confirms that ſaying of Euri- 
pides, That one wiſe Head is of more value than a 
great many Hands. For it is manifeſt in the caſe 
now before us, that the. counſel and abilities of 
one ſingle perſon ſubdued the Roman legions that 
were eſteemed invincible, reſtored a ſinking 
and deſpairing Commonwealth, and revived the 
courage of a ſpiritleſs army, grown Rupid by 
their defeats. E: —_ 
. % The 
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Tze Roman Hiſtory. Book IV, 
The Carthaginians, whoſe affairs had proſpered 
to their wiſh, expreſſed their joy by folemn 
* thankſpivings to the Gods, and by congratula- 
tions and mutual good offices to one another. As 
for Xantippus, who had had fo great ſhare. in re- 
ſtoring the Commonwealth, he ſhortly after (an 

| admirable example of judgment and wiſdom) 
took his leave and departed from Carthage, well | 
foreſeeing that his ſervices, too great for a re- 
ward, would draw upon him both envy and ca- 
lumny, againſt which a native perhaps might 
have been able to guard himſelf by the means 
of relations and friends, but which would in all 
probability bring ruin upon a ſtranger, who had 
nothing to ſupport him but his merit. - TOO 
Polybius tells us, that ſome au — give a 
different account of Aantippuss departure, and 
promiſes to take notice of it in another place: 
but that part of his hiſtory has not been tranſ- 
mitted to us. According to Appian, the Cartha- 
ginians, fearing leſt the honour of. the way ſhould 
be aſcribed to ie Lacedzmonians, feignec 
tification of their General, made him magpifi 
cent preſents, and appointed a convoy of their 
own ſhips to conduct him to Sparta, but with 
ſecret inſtructions to the commanders of the gal- 
lies to throw him and his Lacedæmonians over- 
board, ſo ſoon as they could come into the open 
ſea. Such, ſays our author, was the end of Aan- 

_tippus, and ſuch the recompence he received for 
ſo noble an exploit. But ſurely this is a very 


ſenſeleſs account, or the Cartbaginians muſt have 


been a very ſenſeleſs as well as ungrateful peo- 
ple, firſt to do public honour to the Sparſan, 
„„ „5 as 


Chap. VII.” Firſt Punic War: 


as the known and undoubted author of the vic- 
tory, and then to imagine they could rob him of 


chat glory, and conceal their obligation to him, 


by ns x6649 Ye Megs him into the ſea. 


MAT H A P. VII. 
From the gth to the 14th Tear of the War. 


The Romans, after the EY of Regulus, æ an- 


quiſh the Carthaginians in a ſea-engagement on 


| the coaſt of Africa; but withdraw their forces 
from that country. In their return home they loſe 
' their own fleet by tempeſt. They build a new 
one, and this is alſo deftroyed by the like misfor- 
tune. Hereupon they reſolue to think no more of 
naval enterprizes; but after two years, in which 
their land-forces perform nothing of moment, they 


change that reſolution, and, while a third fleet is 


building, they gain a fignal victory at land o. over 
the e e ee rear gr. + FH 


H E - Romans, having weve an account 
of the miſerable condition of their affairs 
in Africa, applied themſelves with all diligence 
to repair and equip their fleet in order to, reſcue 
out of danger the 2000 ſoldiers, who after the 


late battle had eſcaped to Chpea. In the mean 


time the Cartbaginians, to reduce thoſe remains 
of Regulus's army, laid ſiege to that place, and 


uſed their utmoſt efforts to carry it; but ſo brave 


and fo obſtinate was the reſiſtance. they met with, 


that they were forced at length to abandon the 


enterprize and retire. And now hearing of the 


naval Preparations of the Romans, for a new 
Gs expedition 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
expedition to Africa, they fitted out in a ſhort 
time about 200 gallies, and put to ſea to watch 


| the arrival of the enemy. 
q v. f. 498. 


; Bf. © Early in the ſummer, the new Conſuls Fulvius 
254 and Emilius, with a fleet of 350 fail appeared off 


197 Conſ. 


- 


; the promontory of Mercury, and there came to 


an engagement with the Carthaginians, who, not 
being : able to -ſuſtain the very firſt ſhock, were 
entirely defeated, and loſt 114 of their veſſels. 


The Romans purſued their courſe, arrived at 


Chpea, took the garriſon on board, and then 


that the enemy, in making their deſcent, had no farther 


view , 


1 1111... . Sr ob 


Reered back N * 

They 
hag" | ( 
8 There are two parts of the Roman conduct in this war, F 

which Mr. Rollin and Chevalier Felard think very hard to be 
accounted for. = al 
1. Why did the Romans, after their victory at ſea near Fe K 
nomur, and the fortunate deſcent made in Africa in conſe- it 
quetice of that victory, leave ſo ſmall a number of troops it 
utider Regulus to carry on the war in that country ? A 
Mr. Rollin ſays, it was a manifeſt renouncing of the ad- P; 
vantages gained by ſea; and the Chevalier declares, that it tie 
is enough to diſtract a commentator, and wonders that Feb ms 
bins makes no remark on this ſtrange proceeding. ric 
Again, 2. Why did the Romans juſt after this new victory 
at ſea; near the coaſt of Africa, entirely ahandon that coun- ele 
try, inſtead of attempting to complete the conqueſt of it? wa 
Polybius relates this fact alſo without any remark upon it, to poſ 
the great amazement of Chevalier Folard. | yea 
But as to both theſe difficulties, may it not be anſwered, thay 
that the only object of the Romans in this war, was the con- van 
queſt of Sicily ? To alarm Carthage, and induce her to with- If 
draw her forces out of that iſland, are the reaſons aſſigned by amb 
Polybius for the deſcent made by the Romans on Africa. But and 
they were diſappointed as to the effect of this meaſure ; for all t 
the Carthaginians Judging by the ſmall army left with Reg/us, kay] 


Chap. VII. Firſt Punic War. 

They had a proſperous voyage till they came 
near the Sicilian coaſt, in the territory of Ca- 
marina ; but then ſo terrible a tempeſt overtook 
them, as no words are able to deſcribe. Of above 


400 veſſels, only fourſcore eſcaped deſtruction; 
| 5 1 the 


riew, than to cauſe a diverſion, did not recall their troops 
out of Sicily; but ſeeing, as Polybius ſays, that the war would 
go on ſlowly, named two Generals, Boffar and Aſdrubal, to 
command the forces they had at home ; and when after- 
wards Hamilcar was ſent for from Sicily to join thoſe Gene- 
rals, ke brought with him but 5500 men. 
It is plain therefore from the conduct of both the con- 
tending powers, that neither the Remans intended, nor the 
Carthaginzans feared, any ſerious attempt upon Carthage by 
Regulus, when he began the war in Africa. 

But why did not the Romans reſolve to attempt Carthage 
after the victory at Ecnomus ? I anſwer: Becauſe from their 
knowledge of its great ſtrength, and of the many reſources 


81 


V. R. 498. 
Bef. Cur. 


254. 


197 Conſ. 


Polyb. B. 1. | 


c. 37. 


its prodigious wealth furniſhed, they judged the conqueſt of 


it impracticable at this time, and before Sicily was ſubdued. 
And that they judged right, one may fairly .conclude from 


Polybius's not reproving their policy, and from the difficul- 


ties they. afterwards met with in that enterprize, even when 


maiters of Sicily, and of all the iſlands between 1 and A 


rica. 
But after the total deſcat of Regular 5 army by means of the 


elephants, the difficulty of ſucceeding in an African war 


was become infinitely great. We find, that the legions were 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a dread of thoſe animals, that for ſome 

years they durſt not come to a pitched battle with the Car- 
_ thaginians even in Sicily, where the Ramant had many ad- 
vantages which they muſt have wanted in Africa. - 


In a word, Sicily was the preſent object of the 35 | 


ambition, and che only reaſonable object it could now have; 
and we ſhall ſee by what follows, that they had need of 


all their forces for the reduction of this iſland : ſo that their 


n Africa after the . at ſea by F ulvins and Ami- 
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V. R. 498. the reſt either foundered at ſea, or were daſhed 
to pieces againſt the rocks; ſo that the whole 
coaſt from Camarina to cape Pachynum was co- 

vered with dead bodies and fragments of ſhips. 


Bef. Chr. 
284. 


197 Conf. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Boek IV. 


Hiſtory affords no example of a more deplorable 
ſhipwreck. And this calamity was owing, not 


to fortune, but to the obſtinacy of the Conſuls. 


For the pilots had often repreſented to them, 


that the ſeaſon was come when it was no longer 


ſafe to navigate on that coaſt of Sicily which looks 
towards Africa : but they being full of expecta- 


tion, that the towns ſituate thereon, terrified by 
the late victory, would readily ſubmit to them 


on their firſt appearance, deſpiſed the admoni- | 


tion, to purſue an intereſt that was by no means 


- worthy of the hazard. But ſuch, as Poljbins 


tells us, was the character of the Romans; im- 
petrous, preſumptuous, and obſtinate, they would 


carry every thing by mere violence; they would 
force all nature to their will: to them nothing 


was cage which ny , dchre ; ; nay, it 


ow ought not Perhaps to FO ſo greatly aſtoniſhed the 


: Chevalier Folarg. 


If we may credit e we have a ſhorter way of 
getting rid of the Chevalier's difficulties, which is, to deny 
the facts that give occaſion to them. According to theſe 
writers, Reguluss army was not ſo inconſiderable, as from 
Palybiuss account it ſeems to have been. Appian and Ornfrus 


make it 30,000 ſtrong ; and Eutropius reckons 47,000 men, 


of whom 30,000 were leis, and 15,000 taken priſoners 


in the battle with Aantippus. 


And as to the Romans quitting Afvica after the victory at ſea 


by Fulvius and Aprlius, the laſt named author [ Eutropius] re- 
preſents them, not as making this retreat by choice, but as 
being conſtrained to it by famine. ' 


— 


- ; mut 
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Aitilius and Cn. Cornelius Afina (the ſame Cornelius 


had lived fome time in captivity.) Theſe com- 


Chap. VII. Firſt Punic Wes," . 93 


muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, if they had once X. PIT. 
decreed | that it ſhould be done. And indeed, 244. 
adds our author, in their enterprizes by land, and 22 NS. 
where they had to do only with men and. the 
works of men, this inflexible audaciouſneſs of 
ſpirit for the moſt part (not always) carried 
them through every obſtacle to the end propoſed; 
but in their.naval expeditions, when they fool- 
iſnly imagined that the winds and the ſeas muſt 
be complaiſant to their wiſhes and projects, 
they were ſure to be chaſtiſed for their oyerween- 
ing preſumption; and o this ory had frequent 
experience. 

The Romans, though extremely afflicted, were 
not difcouraged by the ruin of their fleet; they Pajp yh 2 
ordered a new one of 220 fail to be ſpeedilx 
built; and, which is almoſt incredible, this power- 
ful armament was nn equipped:4 in three 
months time. 


The Conſular Faſces had been transferred to' A. VR 4357 


| 253. 
who was formerly made priſoner at Lipara, and 198 Conſ. 


manders having paſſed the Streights with the new 


fleet, and touched at Meſſina to take with them 


the eighty veſſels which had eſcaped the late 

ſtorm, ſhaped their courſe for Cepbaledium, which 53 1 
was delivered to them by treachery ; thence they in Eclog. 
failed to Drepanum, and began to beſiege it; but ets 


upon ſuccours being brought thither by Garthalo 
the Carthaginian General (who had retaken A. 
grigentum, and demoliſhed the walls of it) they, 
| drew off and failed to || Panormus, which, accord I Palermo. 


ing to — was then the capital city of the 
5 Car- 
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T, be Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 


þ Carthaginians | in Sicily. The Conſuls beſieged this 


place, and having carried the  out-works by 


' aſſault, the beſieged capitulated, and ſurrendered 


the town, The inhabitants of Selinus, Tyndaris, 
and other places, did the like, having firſt driven 


V. R. 500. 
Bf. Cur. 
= SIA 
199 Conf. 


Palyb, B. 
1. c. 325. 


out the Cart baginian garriſons. After theſe con- 
queſts, the Romans leaving a ſtrong body of 
troops in Panormus, returned to Rome. "\ 


Early the next ſummer the ſucceeding Con- 


ſuls, Cn. Servilius and C. Sempronius, failed over 


to Sicily with all their naval force, and from 
thence ſoon after ſtood for the coaſt of Africa, 


where they made ſeveral deſcents, and brought 
away ſome booty, but performed nothing of 


moment. Coming at length near the iſland of 


the Letophagi, (which was called Meninx, ) not far 
from the leſſer Syrtis; and, being unacquainted 


with the coaſt, they ran upon ſome banks of 
ſand, and there ſtuck faſt: the ſea ebbing left 


them dry, and they were utterly at a loſs what 


to do, apprehending the deſtruction of the whole 


fleet. But the flood returning ſome hours after, 


and they lightning the veſſels by throwing' their 


booty over-board, made a ſhift to get off. Im- 


mediately they ſtood away for Sicily, as if they 
were flying before an enemy, and, having doub- 


led the cape of Lilybeum, arrived ſafely in the 
port of Panormus. But from thence ſteering their 
_ courſe homewards at a time unſkilfully choſen, | 


they loſt 130 of their veſſels by a ſtorm that 
overtook them in the paſſage. 

So terrible a deſtruction of two fleets by tem- 
peſt torally diſcouraged the Romans from all naval 


cnterprizes. No more than ſixty veſſels were to 


be 


F wi. 2 — m A —ͤ—⅛ò'd ], 
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Chap. VII. Firſt Punic Var. 3 
be equipped for the future, and theſe were to be 1. 
employed only to tranſport the troops with the | 


baggage and ammunition into Sicily. Their thirſt 
of glory and empire was not abated, but they 
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252. 
199 Conf. 


determined to rely wholly on their land- forces 


for the atchievement of the conqueſt they had 


in view. This conqueſt however could not be 


effected by land- armies alone, while the maritime 
towns in the poſſeſſion of the Cartbaginiant were 


open to receive proviſions and recruits by ſea, as 


occaſion ſhould require. Nay, ever ſince the de- 


feat of Regulus by means of the elephants, the 


Roman ſoldiers were afraid of coming to any 


do with thoſe huge and furious animals. 


The Carthaginians had diſpatched Aſdrubal 
with 140 elephants to Lihbæum, and had ſtrength- 


ened the army which was there with troops 
drawn from other places ; and they had ſent after 


him 200 ſhips of war. Aſdrubal, after his arrival, 


having firſt applied himſelf diligently to diſcip- 


line his ſoldjers and elephants, had boldly ta- - 


ken the field with a reſolution to offer the ene- 


my battle. But though the armies were on ſe- 
| veral occaſions encamped within five or ſix fur- 


longs of each other, ſometimes in the territory of 
Selinus, ſometimes about Lilybeum, the Romans 


for the ſpace of two years together had not once 


the reſolution to come to an engagement with the 
enemy; nor durſt they deſcend into the open 


engagement by land, where they ſhould have to 


[ 


champaign country. So that during the Conſul- 


d In this Conſulate 775. Corvncanins was choſen Pontiſex 


* 


ſhip of C. Aurelius and P. Servilius, and that of V. of R. 


501. 


Maximus, the fixſt inſtance of a Plebeian raiſed to that high 


ſation, 


L. 
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L. Cecllius Metellns and C. Furius, no progreſs 

was made in their affairs, except the taking of 
two towns, which they could beſiege, till keep. 
ing themſelves poſted in high and inacceſſible 
places. This terror among the legions made the 
Senate of Rome at length change their meaſures, 
and refolve to try their fortune once more at ſea. 
And accordingly, after the election of C. Atiliys 


and L. I Manlius to the Conſulate, they ordered 


the building of fifty new veſſels, and that ſuitable 
levies ſnould be made of men fit for that ſervice. 

In the mean time Aſdrubal having obſerved the 
e that poſſeſſed the Ronan army, whenever 
he preſented them battle; and having intelli- 
gence that Furius was returned to Rome with one 


half of the army, and that Cæcilius with the o- 


ther was at Pancrmus to protect his allies while 
they gathered in their harveſt, he marched from 
Lilybæum, and came with all his forces to the 


| borders of the territory of Panormus, hoping to 
provoke Cæcilius to fight. But the Roman, who 


well underſtood his own bufineſs, kept cloſe 
within the town, and pretending fear, ſuffered 


the Caritbaginiant to advance, and pillage the 


country without oppoſition, till with all their 


elephants they had paſſed a river which ran with- 
in a mile of the place. He then ſent out ſome 


light-armed troops, to ſkirmiſh and draw the ene- 


my farther an, ſupporting his firſt detachment 


hy others, as occaſion required, till by this ma- 
nagement he had brought the whole Carthaginon = 
army as near the town as he withed them to be. 


At a proper diſtance from the walls he had caul- 


bay a trench to be cut, which * elephants could 


by 


Chap. VII. Firſt Punic Wor. 
by no means paſs; and he had given his dartmen 
orders, in caſe thoſe animals advanced againſt 
them, to retire by ſlow degrees till they came to 
that trench, into which they were then to leap. 
down, and from thence to gaul the elephants 
vith their darts as much as poſſibly they could. 
He ordered the town's people at the ſame time 
to furniſh themſelves with great quantities of 
darts, and poſt themſelves at the foot of the walls. 
Cæcilius himſelf, with the main hody of his forces, 
remained in readineſs at a certain gate of the 


town, which was oppoſite to the left wing of the 


enemy. When the battle grew warm, the lead- 
ers of the elephants, being deſirous to have the 
chief honour of the victory, advanced in order 
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upon the Romans, whom, retiring before them, 


they purſued to the very brink of the trench a- 
bove mentioned. There they were at a ſtand, and 
the elephants being terribly gauled with the darts 
both of thoſe who leaped into the trench, and 


of thoſe who were on the other ſide of it, began 


preſently to grow unruly, and turning back fu- 
riouſly upon their own infantry, utterly diſor- 
dered them. And now Cæcilius, who ſaw his ad- 


vantage, fallied out with all his troops, freſh and 


in good order, and charging the enemy in flank, 


eaſily put them to the rout. The Carthapinians | 


ſuffered a great ſlaughter; ſome of their ele- 

phants * were killed, and the reſſ were all taken. 
The news of Cerilius s exploit cauſed great 

rejoicings at Rome, not ſo much on account of 


6 #6 


© Czcilius, according to Pliy, B. 8. ch. 6. cauſed 3 
phants to be tranſported to Italy, where Fhey were Ame 
1 jo death 1 in the Circus at Rome, ; | 


the 


Polyb. B. 
1. c. 41. : 
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Wo MW he Roman E. Mory. Book IV. 
ig —4 the taking the elephants, though that was a very 
249. terrible blow to the enemy, as becauſe by the 
202 Conf. victory obtained againſt thoſe formidable ani- 
mals, the courage of the Roman ſoldiers was en- 
tirely reſtored, and they no longer feared to 
keep in the open country. It was reſolved there. 
tore diligently to purſue the deſign of ſending 
the new Conſuls into Sicily with a naval force, 
and by vigorous efforts both by land and ſea, to 
| put an end, if . to this deſtructive war. 


CHAP. VIII, 


ſeats is * to Rome with ſome Ambaſſador; 
from Carthage 10 negotiate a peace. His vehavi- 
our on this occofion, and the Conſequences of it. 


dis 1 H E defeat of Aſdrubal before Panormus 
N * threw the people of Carthage inta diſcou- 
Liry Epi. ragement; they began now to think ſeriouſly of 
| 3 peace; and believing that if Regulus, a man fo 
- "kg of. much eſteemed by his countrymen, engaged in 
fic. B. 3. the affair, an accommodation might be eaſily ef- 
B. * fected, they ſent him to Rome with the ambaſſa- 
Val. Nan. dors appointed for this negotiation; having firſt 
B. 9. c. 2. taken an oath of him to return to Carthage, in 
«> Cell. B. caſe there ſhould neither be peace nor an ex- 


„. 
Aurel. change of priſoners. When after his landing in 


Now B. 3. Taly he came to the gates of Rome, he would by 
no means enter the city, alledging, that he was 
no longer. a Roman citizen, but a flave of a fo- 


reign power, and that he did not come to in- 


«4 
=, 
d This Schein, according to Zonaras was crucified for 4 


= miſconduct. | | 
| „„ | | fringe 


is) 
i- 


Chap. VIII. Fa Punic ur. 
fringe the laws and cuſtoms of his native coun 
try, S hich forbad the Senate to give audience 


to ſtrangers within the walls; nor, when his wife 


Marcia with her children ran to meet him, did 


he ſnew any ſigns of joy, but fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, as one aſhamed of his ſervile condi- 
tion, and unworthy of their careſſes. So extra- 
ordinary a behaviour raiſed the admiration both 


of the Romans and Carthaginians, and all were im- 


patientiy curious to know how he would conduct 
himſelf in the Senate. The Fathers. being at 
length aſſembled without the walls, the ambaſſa- 
dors were admitted to an audience, and made their 


propoſals; and then Regulus, whoſe turn it was 


to ſpeak next, only added, Conſcript Fathers, be- 


ing a ſlave io the eee Icome on the part 


of my maſters lo treat with you concerning a. peace 


and an exchange of priſoners. He ſaid. no more; 
and when he had uttered theſe few words, ſought 


| Y. R. ger 

Bef. Cl. 
249. 
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to withdraw and follow the ambaſſadors, who 


could not be preſent at the deliberations. In vain 


the Conſuls preſſed him to ſtay, and give his opi- 


nion as a Senator and Conſular Perſon; he ab- 


ſolutely refuſed to take his place among. the Con- 


ſcript Fathers. However, he obeyed his African 
maſters, who directed him to continue in the 
aſſembly. There he remained in a modeſt ſilence 


till the oldeſt Senators had declared their opi- 


nions, and then he expreſſed himſelf to the fol- 


lowing effect: Romans, I am ſenſible, that the 


by fatigues and expence of ſo difficult a war put 
your virtue to a ſevere trial; but hat great 


* enterprize can ever be atchieved without a 


« ſteady fortitude ? ? I am an eye-witneſs of the 
ba | f | * diſtreſs 


% 
£ 
* 4 
% 
” 
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« diſtreſs of Carthage. Tis nothing but the im- 


. 249. © poſſibility of maintaining the war that makes 
2024 Cont. * the'Cartbaginians ſolicit for a peace. You have 


* loſt' one battle, (it was when I commanded) 


e a misfortune which Metellus has repaired by 


a notable victory. Except two cities, Sicily is 


46 entirely yours; and your ne fleet ſpreads 
5 a terror throughout the ſeas. You govern 


your allies in tranquillity, and they ſerve 


«© you with zeal. Cartbage, drained of her wealth, 


& can depend but little on the provinces of her 


<« dominion. With how much eaſe did I bring 


ec them into à revolt! Your armies are com- 
4 poſed of ſoldiers of one and the ſame nation, 


united by mutual efteem and affection: the 
troops of Carthage are chiefly made up of 
«ſtrangers, who have no tie to her but their 
4 pay, and whom the example of Xantippus will 


deter from engaging in her ſervice. ' My opi- 


nion therefore is abſolutely againſt a peace 
& with our Enemies; nor do I think it for your 
„ intereft to make an exchange of ' priſoners. 


Among the Carthaginian captives you have 


« thirteen confiderable officers, young, and ca- 


1 pable of commanding one day the armies of 
5 the enemy. As for me, I grow old, and my 
misfortunes have made me uſeleſs; add to 


this that the number of Carthaginian captives 


of an inferior rank 'infinitely exceeds that of 
« the Roman priſoners, ſo that the exchange 
<< muſt be to your diſadvantage. And after all, 


what can you expect from ſoldiers who have 


. Hoon vanquiſhed and reduced to flavery * ? Will 


N E ſerve the Republic wich the courage of 


"0 men 
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Chap. vu. 


Fiſt Dani War. 


« men whoſe reputation is entire and untouch- 
« ed? No, they will rather be like timorous 
« deer, that have eſcaped out of the toils of the 
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This difcourſe filled the Senators with is 


tion and compaſſion, and tho they approved his 


advice concerning the propoſals made by the Car- 
thaginians, yet they knew: not how to conſent to 


the ruin of a man wheſe contempt of hfe made 


lifes Maximus; being eonſulted, declared, that his 


oath having been entorted from him, he might 


without pewhury continue at Rome. 


Regulus was offended with theſe ſolicitations. 
* What! have you then- reſolved to-diſhonour 
«* me? I am too well acquainted: with the in- 
* conſtancy of the people's favour, to truſt them 


* with.the care of my reputation, At my fiſt re- 


turn they are full of good will, touched with a 
4 freſh remembrance of my misfortunes this 
« fit. of joy oner aver, and I am no longer 
« thought of. ey doubt not but N ſtay 


They preſſ- 
ed him therefore not to return to Africks- but 


„ ume che moſt ade fon W : 


% How often ſhall I be called Slave! May not 


Rome herſelf diſdain to own me for one of her 


Citizens? Tam not ignorant, that death and 
the extremeſt tortures are preparing for me; 
« but what are theſe to the ſhame of an infa- 
s mous action, and the wounds of a guilty mind? 
* Slave as I am to Carthage, I have till the ſpi- 


60 rit 1 a Roman ; I haye ran 1 return, it iS 


Shs Tlie. en, 


.* my duty to  g03 tee the Gods take care of the 
cc reſt.” 

The . by hs fame * which refuſed 
the Carthagiman ambaſſadors both peace and an 


exchange of priſoners, left Regulus at liberty to 
continue at Rome, or return to Carthage, as he 


ſhould think fit. This was all that Marcia could 


obtain from the Fathers by her tears and ſolici- 


tations. Regulus, to free himſelf from all far- 
ther importunity of his friends, aſſured them that 
before his departure from Africk the Carthagini- 


ans had given him a ſlow poiſon, and that he 


could not long ſurvive the negotiation. As ſoon 
as it was ended, he quitted his native country, 
to go and reſume his chains at Carthage, with 


the ſame ſerenity as if he had been going to a 


country ſeat for his recreation. 
Thoſe authors who have celebrated the heroiſm 


of Regulus on this occaſion, tho? they all concur 


reporting that he ſuffered at his return into 


Africa ſome cruel death from the revenge of 


the Carthaginians, yet are by no means agreed 
concerning the particular kind ad torment he was 
"un to undergo.” o 

The moſt current opinion is, that day cut off 
or ſewed back his eye-lids, and then bringing 
him out of a dark dungeon, expoſed him to the 


ſun at mid-day : That after this they ſhut him 


up in a kind of cheſt or preſs ſtuck full, on the 
inſide, with iron Es age there moo him to die 


in torment ®. 
beim wh} FE thi; | The 

"0 aki this ſtory of the crue) revenge which the l 
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Chap. VIII. Fit Punic War. 
The news of this barbarity no ſooner reached 
_ bur the Senate, by _ of marr ns ; 


found in many of the beſt Roman authors, and although it be 
not expreſly contradicted by any ancient writer; yet the 
reaſons that are offered by ſome moderns againſt the truth, 

of it may perhaps excuſe Ia Pons, ſhould Wn 
upon it as a meer fiction. 

Palmerius, in a note upon Appian, offers two very weighty 
arguments for rejecting the account as fabulous. 

1. The total filence of Polybius concerning every thing chat 
uppen 0 Regulus after his defeat and captivity. 

How can we account for that author's ſilence upon; mat- 
ters of ſo intereſting a nature, in his Hiſtory of the Firſt. 
Punic War; a Hiſtory, which in many parts of it is written 
rather with prolixity than brevity ; I ſay, how can we ac- 
count for this, but by ſuppoſing, that Polybzus for good rea- 
ſons diſbelieved the tradition which had been greedily em- 
braced by the Romans concerning Regulus's death, and there- 
fore diſdained to record it; and that nevertheleſs he was 
unwilting to offend them by contradicting ſuch a favourite 
ſtory ? It was hence, doubtleſs, that he avoided ſaying any 
thing of Regulzs's voyage to Name, his behaviour there, and 
his return to Carthage; becauſe had he mentioned theſe, 
without ſpeaking of his death, (che ſuppoſed immediate 
conſequence of them, ) an affected ſilence in this particular 


v. N. 503 Jo 
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2306; _ 
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only, would have amounted to a UE condemnation of 7 


preyailing opinion. 
2. A fragment preſerved by Pali of the 24th book: 
of Diodorus Siculus. | 
| This fragment (ſpeaking of Regulus $ vi kr ſons, into 
whoſe cuſtody Beffar and Hamilcar, two WRT Ne | 
had been given) begins thus: | 
E But the mother of the young men [the Attilui] grie- 
« youſly laid to heart the death of her huſband, and hin- 
* ing [or imagining] that he had loſt his life [H Ar] 
* for want of good looking after, ſtirred up her ſons to uſe the 
« captives. cruelly.” ?- 

Then it "_— that the captives you thruſt together 


93 


bably in that ſea-fight on the coaſt of Africa, where. the Car- 


into a e where they could hardly fur, and being 


aſhes. to his relations, and for the future . 
whom they had ſo barbarouſly treated. 


_ The Roman Hyftory. Bock Iv. 


- gave up the chief of the Carthagin/an captives to 


be treated at n . wi- 


- dow 


kept from food, Beftar, after five days of extreme miſery, 
expired: That Hamilcar, who yet held out, telling the wife 
of Regulus how careful he had been of her huſband, with tears 
implored her compaſſion ; but that ſhe, far from 

touched with the leaſt ſenſe of humanity, kept him five days 


after this in the fame hole, ſhut up with the carcaſs of his 
companion, giving him only fo much ſuſtenance as would 


ſerve to prolong has life in miſery : That by means of ſome 
ſervants in the houſe, a report of this horrible cruelty came 
to the ears of the 'Tribunes of the people : That the ma- 
giſtrates having well aſſured themſelves of the fact, ſum- 
moned the Attilii, and threatened them with the ſevereſt 
I if for the time to come they did not take all 
due care of the priſoners ; nay, that they were very near 
g ſentence. of death upon the young men, for 


pronouncin 
having brought a diſhonour upon the Roman name: That 


the Attillui, to excuſe themſelves, laid the blame upon their 
mother: That they burnt the body of. Boar, and ſent the 


Palmerius's conjecture from the whole is this: 
That Boftar and Hamilcar being taken priſoners, [ pro- 


thagini ans loſt 114 ſhips, becauſe no mention is made of 
them in the war after that time, ] the Senate, to conſole the 


wife and ſons of Regulus, put thoſe captive Generals into 
| their hands, that they m/e hexe the Pries of his ranſom 


in their poſſeſhon. 

That Regulus died of ſome diftemper i in captivity, whereat 
the wife being extremely vexed, as baving loſt the pleafing 
hope of recovering her huſband by exchange, treated the 
captives cruelly; that the magiſtrates being angry at this 
conduct, ſhe, to give a colour of juſtice to her cruelty, told 
this fable of her huſband's periſhing by hunger, want of 


lep, and other torments, to her neighbours e. 
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dow of Regulus,) who condemned thern to the 


\ 


ſame kind of death hers huſband had ſuffered. 
CHA P. 


| Ss cw ſpread far, gatharing Gage 
à it went, and eaſily obtained credit through the hatred 


born to the Carthaginians. 
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Palnerius might have added, That as ſome women . 


imaginations very creative, and as, eſpecially. where their 
paſſions are concerned, they eaſily believe the real exiſtence 


ef what meer imagination exhibits, the wife of Regulus 


might poſſibly have perſuaded herſelf without any ground, 
that her huſband bad loſt his life through the hardſhigs of 


his impriſonment. And this is copformable to the frag- 


ment of Diadorus, which ſays, that ſhe thinking that he _ 


Joſt his life through negle2, ſtirred up her ſons, fe, 


3. A third argument againſt the ſtory of Regulus death 
by torture may be drawn from the diſagreement among 
thoſe who report it, concerning the kind of torture he 
was made to undergo. Did he periſh by being "AE 
ſleep? Was he ſtarved to death? Was he crucified ? Or gid 
he end his life in a cheſt or barrel luck with ſpikes ? 
All theſe are reported by different authors. If it were 


certain that the Carthaginians put him to death by torture, 


it not ſtrange that the kind of torture ſhould not be more 
certainly known? Florus doubts whether he died by the hand- 
thips of his impriſonment, or upon a croſs, 


I. Where there is any good reaſon to ſaſpeRt the arideacy 


to a fat, the improbability ariſing from the ſituation of 


things makes ſtrongly againſt the belief of ſuch fact. Now 
it ſeems highly improbable, that the Carthaginians ſhould 
treat Regulus in the manner pretended, at the very time 


when two of their Generals and many of their inferior Offi- 


cers, as well as multitudes uf their common Soldiers, were 
in the hands of the Romans. 


i Wo. may. obſceve, that als Ae e ap ebs 


Carthaginian priſoners to be treated at the diferetion of Regulus? 
ſons, upon the news of the cruel death he had ſuffered, a fat re- 
ported by. A. Gellius, and which, if true, would be the 
ſtrongeſt argument in favour of the common opinion, is ab- 
nn with what Diederus relates of the anger 
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. which is ſuppaſed to have drawn upon him the Carthaginiar 


change and ranſom of priſoners on both ſides, giving his 
44 faith to return if the buſineſs were not effected. When 
_ «© he came to Rome, and plainly ſaw that his country ſhould 


The Roman Ein. Book Iv. 


© H AP. Ix. 
From the 14th to the 18th year of the war: 


T he Rom ans, fluſhed with their late vifory at land, | 
imagine, that, with the aſſiſtance of their new 

fleet, they ſhall now be able 10 take Lilybzum, 
and thereby put an end to the war in Sicily, 
After conſiderable progreſs made in the fiege, they 

are forced to turn it into a blockade: And, not 
long after, their whole navy is utterly defiroyed. 

_ More fortunate by land, they take, Eryx from 
tbe enemy. Amilcar Barcha is /ent from Carthage 

11 command the forces of that republic in Sicily. | 


1 E N the Conſuls Attilius al: Manlius 
- had got all things ready for their expe- 


dition into Ns they pur to ſea with 2 5 
0 


of the 8 — at the cars of the Anilti with 
regard to the captives. = 

Thus much concerning the credibility of the flory of Re 
* gulus's ſufferings. Before we take leave of him, let us ſee 
Sir Walter Ralcigh's judgment of that part of his behaviour, 


reſentment, and brought him to ſo ä an end. Sir 
Malters ords are theſe : | 

„The death of Arrilins Regulus the Conſul v was very memo- 
4 rable, He was ſent from Carthage to Rome about the ex- 


« loſe by the bargain, ſo far was he from urging the Senate 
«© unto compaſſion of his own miſery, that he earneſtly per- 
4% ſuaded to have the priſoners in Africt left to their ill 
4 deſtinies.” This done, he returned to Carthage, where fit 


Chap. IX. Firſt Punic. Var. 

of 200, ſail, and arrived on the-coaſt of Libbeun, 5. 

in the neighbourhood of which place eas land 

forces were already allembſed. 115 | 
It was the ſtrongeſt, and except Drepanio 

(about. 15 miles from, it northward). the only city 


of importance, which: the: Carthaginians poſſeſſed 


in the Hand ;, and the Romans had therefore re- 
ſolved to beliege ; it, as knowing that, could they 
make this conqueſt, it would be eaſy. for them 
afterwards to tranſport the war into Africa, 1 

Lihlæum ſtood almoſt at the extremity of the 
cape of the ſame name, and was ſurrounded by 
a ſtrong wall, and a deep ditch, filled with water 
from the ſea. The . ſat down before Zon 
it, and having fortified themſelves by an en- 


4 his pains taken he was 3 with an berrible death, 
« For this his conſtancy and faith all writers highly extol 
* him. But the Carthaginians ſeem to have judged him · an 

« obſtinate and malicious enemy, that neither in his proſpe- 
*« rity would hearken to reaſon, nor yet in his calamity 
4 would have the natural care to preſerve himſelf and o- 
« thers, by yielding to ſuch an office of humanity as is com- 


4 mon in all wars (not grounded upon deadly hatred) only 


in regard of ſome ſmall advantage. Whatloever the Car- 
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6 * thaginians thought of him, ſure i it is, that his faithful ob- | 


« ſervance of his word given cannot be too much com- 
* mended. But that grave ſpeech which he made in the 
« Senate againſt the exchange of prifoners, appears, in all 


+ reaſon, to have proceeded from a vain-glorious Forward- 


.© neſs, rather than from any neceſſity of State. For the 
1 exchange was made ſoon after his death; wherein the Ro. 
„nam had the worſe bargain, by ſo much as Regulus him - 
« ſelf was worth. As for the authority of all Hiſtorians, 
* that magnify him in this point; we are to confider that 
they lived under the Reman Empire: Philinus, the Carthas' 
hs ginian, perhaps did cenſure i it otherwiſe,” fe 611 
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The Roman Hiftory. Bock Iv. 
ttenchment which ran from ſea to ſea, made theit 
firſt approaches againſt ſome towers of defence, 
"Theſe they ſoon beat to the ground; after which 
they filled up the town ditch, and by their bat- 


_ tering Engines, and by mining, fo weakened the 


wall in many parts of it, that the beſieged began 


to be extremely rertified although the garriſon, 
without reck6fiing the nhabltants, conſiſted of 


tore than 10,06b men. Himilæo, who command- 


ed in the place, performed the part of a gallant 


bind able officer. He repaired the breaches, 


42 ut made countermines, and was in a manner cvery 
n ee prefenr, watching an opportunity to ſet fire 


_ partly through ſurptize, and partly through = 
ey e of 


ts the enemies wobdth' towers, and engines of 
battery ; and, in this view; making frequent fal- 


hes Ty night and by day with a boldneſs little 
ſhort of temerity; on which occaſions the ſlaugh- 
ter was ſometimes not leſs than what commonly 


J 8 in ranged battles, in the field. 


In the mean while, though they were ignorant 
at Carthage of what palitd : at Lilybaum, yet con- 
4 that the garriſon muſt be ſorely diſtreſ- 


ſed, they diſpatched an officer, named Hannibal, 


with 10, 00 men on board a fleet of 50 gallies to 
their relief. Hannibal being arrived at the iſland 
of Agila, lying a little off of Lihbeum, waited 
there. for. a favourable and briſk gale, -which no 


| foonet preſthted, but crouding all his ſails he 
kate 16 the entrance of the poft, having ranged 
his ſoldiers in à fighting pofture on the decks of 


the veſitls, The Romans, (whoſe ſhips were ſta · 


tioned on each fide of the mouth of the haven) 


e moe ow 


S S8 9 2. 


A 


a 2 


ning to deſpair of it, Himilco, ſeeing 


a IX. Firft Punic War 


the enemy, made no motion to attack them, 


but conterited themſelves to look on and wonder 
at their hardy attempt. Thus Haumbal without 
my oppoſition made his way into the haven, | 
where he landed his men, to the great joy of the 


beſieged, who were yet more pleaſed with the 


conſternation; in which they beheld their ene- 


mies, than with the ſuccour they themſelves re- 


ceived. 


Himilco obſerving the alacrity and good djf- Polyb. B. 
poſitions, both of the inhabitants, whoſe courage 


1. . 45 


was raiſed by the reinforcement, and of the new . 


comers, who had yet ſuffered nothing of the 


hardſhips incident to 4 town beſieged, reſolved 
now to make a general ſally and attempt what 
he had long meditated, the burning of the ene- 
mies towers and engines, The conflict on this 


oceaſion was extremely bloody, all the forces on 


both ſides being engaged in if, and fighting with 

the utmoſt obſtinacy and etnülatton. In conclu- 
ſon the Romans happily preſerved their works; 
for at the very inſtant when they were Peer 


bers of his men flain, and His purpoſe not effect- 


ed, founded a retreat, and put an end to the fight. 


After this action, Hannibal failing away in the 
night, went with his fleet to Dr#þanium, there to 


| conſult with Adberbal, who was his intimate friend, 
and who commanded in that place for the Car- 


thaginians. 5 
But now the daes kept Lihbæum fo ſtraitly 


ſnut = and watched the entrance of the | haven 
"IN 4 ; 


ſo 


g great num- 


c. 46, 


; ' 
1 ke + 
. * 
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of being forced by the wind mid dhe port with = cr 
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Nr ſo. narrowly, that no body durſt make an at- 
249. tempt to come out. of it. In the mean while 
202d Con. they were very impatient at Carthage to have 
| * ſome account of the condition of the beſieged ; 
| and at length a certain Rhodian, named Hanni- 
bal, a man of diſtinction, undertook to ſatisfy their. 
deſire. Having prepared a light galley expreſly 
| for this enterprize, he put to,ſea from Carthage, 
= =}. (or perhaps from Drepanum) and got under co- 
vert of one of thoſe iſlands lying off of Lilybaum. 
„Farly the next. morning, with a fair and freſh 
galeale, paſſing in view of the enemy, who could 
not. thruſt. from the ſhores on either ſide time 
enough to ſtop him, he got by ten o'clock into 
the Port. The Romans doubted not, but this 
bold adventurer would ſoon attempt to return. 
The Conſul therefore, to keep a better guard, | 
poſted at the entrance of the Port ten of his 
nimbleſt veſſels (on. each ſide five) which with 
their oars diſplayed like w kept themſelves 
ready to fly upon the uw ge rey. The Rbo- 
dian nevertheleſs in broad day light made his 
paſſage ſafely through, theſe guards, and not only 
ſo, but when he was got out to ſea, turned about, 
and, jying upon his Qars, vith an inſulting mock- 
cry, challenged any. one of them to come and 
fight him. In this manner he paſſed and repaſl- ” 
F ed ſeveral times, bringing orders and carrying 
intelligence, to the e great encouragement of the 
beſieged, and the amazement of the Romans at ſo 
fucceſsful : a temerity. But the boldneſs of the 
Polyb.B.x. Rhodian was founded on his perfect knowledge 
3 of the channel, fag how to AY clear of the 
| "rocks 


ks” þ 


\ IF S : 


e IR. ry Pune Van. 


ſo often repeated, eneouraged others, who had 


the ſame -{kill, to follow his example: which 
the Romans finding to be of very ill conſequence, 


they undertook to choak up intirely the mouth 


of the haven. For this purpoſe they filled a 
great number of round ſhips (or ſhips of burden) 
with huge ſtones, and ſunk them in the chan- 
nel; but the force of che ſtream carried the moſt 
of theſe away. However they grounded ſo many 


= 101 
rocks and fand-banks on each ſide. Flis ſaopeſs Y.R- 60% 


—— 


of thein in the beſt of the entrance, as at laſt it 
made a manifeſt riſing and heap, like a ragged 


iland, in the paſſage. A certain Caribaginian 
galley coming out of the port in the night, 
and not ſuſpecting any ſuch impediment, ran 
herſelf aground upon it, and ſo fell into the ene- 
mies hands. The Romans immediately manned 
her with choſen ſoldiers and their beſt rowers, 


and then placed her on the watch to catch the 


Rbodian. He had happily got into the port by 
night, and was returning in open day, when he 
found himſelf chaſed by a galley that gathered 
upon him. He ſoon perceived what the was by 
her form and her ſwiftneſs, and as he was not 
able to run from her, he had no way left but to 
turn about and fight with her. This he reſo- 
Jutely did, but ſhe being too well manned for 
him, he was preſently taken ; after which no more 
attempts were made to 8⁰ in or out of the _ 
of Lihbæum. 


The beſieged 6 were not 900 en, Polyb.B.r. 


ed by this diſadvantage, as to remit any thing of 


ny attention to a 3 . ; and tho 


* 


c. 48. 


Le 
15 
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\. lence of the wind and the dryneſs of the timber, 


— their n they ng the wat 
e — in repairing the breaches made in 


it. And now a favourable accident, when they 5 
leaſt expected ſuch good fortune, delivered them 
at once from the fear of thoſe wooden towers 
. the 'bat- 
tering engines of the beſiegers. So violent a 
tempeſt: aroſe on a ſudden, as made the gal- 
leries of the Romans totter, and threw ſome of 
their towers to the ground. This was thought 
by ſome Gret ſoldiets, in the ſervice of Carthaxy, 
an opportunity which ought not to be neglected, 
to attempt once more the burning of the enemy's 
works of battery. Having communicate the pro- 
ject to their commanding officer (who both ap- 
proved it, and prepatedevery thing neceſſary for 
its execution) out they raſhed and ſet fir to the 
works in three places. The flames ſpread them- 
ſelves with great ſwiftneſs, by reaſon of the vio- 


ns DA nnen , Gn 


the works having been long erected. The Ro. 
mans, all in confuſion and futprize, knew not 
which way to turn themſelves; for they were 
blinded by the ſmoke and the ſparks of fire which 
the wind drove in their faces, ſo that many of 
them were ſlain before they could approach the 
places where help was wanted. On the other 
hand, the wind favouring the Carthaginians, not 
only they could ſee clearly, and ſo take their 
aim, but whatever they threw either againſt the 
enemy, or againſt their batteries, was carried 
with „— mark, _ 
c 


—T. Ä 
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ing every way, it conſumed to aſhes all the Ro- 
nan works, and even melted the Wen _ * 


theit battering rams. 5 


The befiegers by this blow ces torally dif. 
from the thoughts of renewing their 


couraged 

attacks. They turned therefore the ſiege into a 
blockade, entompaſſing the place with a rams 
part and a ditch, 'and- patiently hoping to obtain 
by ſome happy turn of fortune, or by ſtarving the 


afſault, a 'X 
But ben the news came 2h Renibahab aut 
qumbbri both of the ſea and land forces had 


the other ſervice of the ſiege, the people were 


enemy, 1 en 


4 
the darts of the Romans could take no effect. In * the 5 
a word, the fire became irreſiſtible,” and ſpread- 


262d 4 öder 


Polyb. B. 
1. C. 49s 


been loft in fighting to defend the works; ant in 


bnly the mote animated by it to purſue the ln 
terprize with vigour, inſomuch that ro,ood 'of 
them voluntarily offered themſelves to po and 


ſerve before Li/ybxim. Upon the arrival of theſe 
troops at the catnp, Clandins Pulcher, who, was 
then in the Conſulate, (with L. Junius Pallus) 


and had the command of the forces in Sicily, - 
having called his officers together, propoſtd to 


them inſtantly to imbark and fail with all the 
fleet to Drepanum. To engage their apptobation 


V. R. xg 
Bef. 


hr! 


248. 
203d Conſ. 


of this project, he repreſented to them, that 


Adberbal the Governor of that | 
fufficient ſtrength to reſiſt them; that he knew 


of a nayal army, after the loſſes they had ſuſtain- 


place had not a | 


nothing of the reinforcement they had received 
and would never imagine they could be maſters. 


104 
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ed in the ſiege. The deſign being generally 


approved, the ſeamen,” both old and new comers, 


were ordered forthwith to imbark, together with 


the braveſt ſoldiers of the legions, who readily 


offered themſelves for this expedition, not doubt- 


ing but they ſhould: meer e N with the 


plunder of Drepanum. 1 


For this place then 4 . canſifiing of 124 


gallies, ſer ſail about midnight; and at break 


of day the headmoſt of the veſſels were deſcried 


from the town. Adberbal was at firſt truck with 


the unexpected appearance of the enemy, but, 


med to run any 


ſoon recovering himſelf, he detert 


2 Hazard, rather than endure a ſiege, with which 
be plainly ſaw that he was threatened. Inſtantly 


he called together, upon the ſea ſhiore, all his ſea · 


men and ſoldiers, both thoſe that were on board 


his gallies and thoſe that were in the town, and 
ſet before them in few words how eaſily they 
might be victors in a naval battle, if they would 
but reſolve to behave themſelves with courage; 


dn, on the other hand, what dreadful cala- 
 - mities (the confequences of a ſiege) they muſt. 
unavoidably undergo, if on the preſent occaſion 


they let themſelves be intimidated! by the appre- 


henſion of danger. The army unanimouſly de- 


clared their readineſs to follow him, whitherſo- 
ever he ſhould pleaſe to condutt them. Here- 
upon he inſtantly ordered them all on board, 


and embarking himſelf, directed them to keep 
their eyes on "his, galley (which ſhould lead the 
van, ) and to do as ſhe did. Then putting to 


5 he brovgh his fleet out the port, and 


were witneſſes of it. 4 


or veſſels the left * of the | Romans, 


Tha Ix. 2 Punic War. 


hid them behind ſome rocks which lay on the fide 


of the haven- oppoſi te to that by which the 


Romans were going to enter. 


The headmoſt of the Roman "veſſels were EY : 


ay entered into the port, other gallies were enter- 
ing, and others were not far off, when Adberbal, 


- quitting his concealment, appeared on a ſudden 


with his fleet out at ſea, and in a poſture to give 
battle. At this ſight Claudius, extremely ſur- 


moſt gallies to tack and ſtand back again; but 
when thoſe that had entered the port, or were in 


encountered with others that were yet ſtanding 
in, ſo that falling foul of one another, many of 


the ſhips received great damage, and were in 


danger of periſhing. At length, in ſuch man- 
ner as they could, they drew out; and as faſt 
as they got clear and obtained room, put them- 
ſelves in order of battle along the ſhore, with 
their prows pointing towards the enemy. Clau- 
dius, who had been in the rear of all his fleet, 
now- Placed himſelf in the left of his line. He had 
it once in his power (as ſome report) to ſheer 


off, but was obſtinately bent to try an-engage- 


ment; inſomuch that when the ſacred chickens 
were conſulted and refuſed their meat, he threw 
them cage and all into the ſea; F they wont eat, 
ſaid he, let them drint, not reflecting that ſuch a 
contempt of religion might be thoſe 2 0 


V. R. 504. 
* 5 2 | 


* f Cond: 


— — 


prized and diſappointed, made a ſign to his fore- 


the haven's mouth, began to haſten back, theß 


Cic. B. 2. 


de Nat. 
Deor. Val. 


Max. B. 2. 


In the mean while Adberbal, having wich five e. 4. 


„„ 5 turned 


P olyb. B. N 
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R-£04- turned the prow of his own galley upon the 


8 


ee hich followed, on the ſame line, to do the like, 


enemy, making .a ſignal for the reſt of his fleet, 


And now the whole. Carthaginian fleet being 


drawn up in front, enn | 


| who, as was before ſaid, were drawn up along 


* 


| Polyb.B. 1. 


c. 51. 


come 


the ſhore, a ſituation than which none could 
be more dangerous. As ſoon as the two fleets ' 


were near each other, the flags of defiance were 
hoiſted by the two admirals, and the battle be- 


gan. At firſt the conflict was equal on both 


fides, each fleet having on board the hardieſt 
men they could pick out of their land forces. 
ON: by degrees began to declare for the 


Cartbaginians, who indeed had many advantages 


above the Remans, by the lightneſs of their veſ. 


ſels, the expertneſs of their rowers, and eſpecial- 
| Jy by the wiſe precaution they had taken to have 
ſea room, wherein to work their veſſels as oc- 
cafion required; for at any time when they were 
Preſſed by the enemy, they could at pleaſure re- 


tire, fpread themſelves, or draw cloſe together, 


in which movements the lightneſs of their gal- 


lies greatly availed. Moreover when any of the 
Roman gallies (heavily built and unſkilfully ma- 
naged) chaſed any of theirs, and thereby ſe- 
parated themſelves from their own fleet, thoſe 
who. were chaſed could tack upon the purſuers, 
and intercept them, or rowing round them, 


them. All theſe benefits were wanting to the 


| Romans; but their greateſt evil was their ſitua- 


15 — 1 


upon their flank with their prows and fink 
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c preſſed, they could by no means retire for” the B 


ſhore z they muſt either run aground upon the 
der e bulge amin the rocks. TEES 00 
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of his fleet, that ſame, were fplit upon the rocks 
and others ſtranded, ſtood away to the left, and 
with only thirty veſſels that were the | neareſt to 
| him, eſcaped out of the battle. The reſt, to the 
number of ninety three, fell into the enemies 
hands, together with all the men, except a few 
vere run aground or broken to pieces. Eight 


thouſand of the Romans are ſaid to have been 


ſain, and 20,000 taken priſoners. 


This was a glorious action n rl 
whom the Cartbaginiam did very great honour, © 


aſcriþing the ſucceſs to his. ſole virtue and bra- 


very while on the other hand, Claudine was re- 
called to Rome, where he was reproached with 
his ſhameful defeat, and with the loſs bis coun- 


try. had ſuſtained, as entirely owing to his folly 


and temerity. Nevertheleſs when he was or- 


dered to name a Dictator, he, to inſult the ſe- 


nate, nominated to that ſupreme dignity one 
Claudins Glycia, a mean fellow who. had been his 
viator or tip ſtaff: but this mock dictator © did 
not hold the place; M. Attilius Calatinus was 


ſubſtituted in his room. After which the Conſul 


(no depoſed) was brought to a formal trial for 
his miſconduct, 1 was s kaded de neigh 
ſamnct. 5 ee 


— 


85 According to Liv. Epit. he was * afterwards to 


. e eee 
As 
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5 2 — © pgs for the other Conſul, Junius Pullus, he had 5 
over to Sicily with order to ſup- 
— — camp before Lihbæum with proviſions 
Polyb.B.r. and all neceſſary ſtores; for the ſafe convoy of 


| 

* 5% which; he had a ſquadron of 60 gallies. Being 
arrived at Meſina, he there augmented his fleet a 

with what ſhips had been ſent thither from Zih- c 

bum, and from other places in the iſland, and c 

then ſet fail for Hracu/e; his whole fleet now con- y 

fiſting of 120 ſhips of war and 800 ſtoreſhips. 14 

From Syracuſe he diſpatched his Quæſtors with "i 

one half of his veſſels of burthen, and ſome of his f. 

grallies, that they might without delay furniſh the re 

camp with neceſſaries, while he himſelf ſtaid at b 

| this port, waiting. the arrival of that part of his TT 

fleet which had not been able to keep him com- th 
pauany, and was not yet come up, as alſo to re- th 
3 ceive the corn which the Iſlanders, in the alli. en 
| ance of Rome, had provided for him. dr 
c. 53. About this time Adberbal,, ſtudious to WA to 

; — hs beſt advantage of his victory, and having ſent no 
away to Carthage, the ſhips and the priſoners ter 

taken in the battle, delivered 30 of his gallies to '- the 

 Carthalo, who had already under his own com- wit 

mand 70, with which he was lately arrived, roy 

and ſent him to try what miſchief might be done fen 

8 to the Roman fleet in the harbour of Lihybæun. knt 
Cartbalo ſuddenly entered the mouth of the ha- tho 


ven, and finding the Romans more attentive to cha 
the keeping in of the beſieged, than to the de- or t 
fence of their fleet, without difficulty ſeized WM he, 
and towed, away ſome of the gallies and ſet fire wor 


2 6 and retit 


his 


Chap. IX. 69 
the ſoldiers haſtened to the reſcue: but Himilco Y. 2 e 
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governor of the town fallying out at the ſame 
time, and putting the Romans in great diſtreß, * 


gave Carthalo leifure to go through with his * 


terprize. After this exploit the E artbagimian ran 
all along the ſouth coaſt of Sicily, with a view to 
obſtruct, what in him lay, the ſuccours that were 
coming to the Roman army. And receiving ad- 
vice by his ſcouts, that a great fleet of all ſofts 
of veſſels was approaching, and was not far off, 


he advanced with much joy to encounter them; 


for both he and his men were full of courage by 
reaſon of their late victories. The fleet which had 
been deſcried was that under the conduct of the 
Roman Quæſtors; who when they got notice that 
the Carthaginians were at hand, not conceiving 
themſelves of ſufficient ſtrength to hazard an 
engagement, preſently made for the coaſt, and 
drew up their veſſels under covert of - 4 pdor 
town belonging to «heir party. Here was indeed 
no fafe harbour, yet they found ſome ſort of ſhel- 


ter in certain coves, and ſmall retreats among 
the rocks; and the town having furniſhed them 


with engines for caſting ſtones and ſhooting ar- 
rows, they waited here, in a poſture of he: 
fence, the attack of the enemy. But Carthals 
knowing that they could not long ride under 
thoſe rocks, but would be forced by any great” 
change of wind either to put out inte the deep, 
or to abandon their ſhips in order to ſave the men, 


be, after he had taken ſome few of their veſſels, 


would not purſue the aſſault any further,” but 
retired into the mouth of a neighbouring rivet, 
Vo L. IV. | 1 and 
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Bet Oe. and there lay waiting for an opportunity to ſeize 


| 200 Con. 


5 


the reſt, without hazard to himſelf. 


In the mean while the Conſul * ——5 g 
Telyb. B. 1. diſpatched thoſe affairs which had detained him 


at Hracuſe, departed thence, and doubling the 
cape of Pachynus, ſhaped his courſe for Lil 
beum, totally ignorant of what had happened 


to his Quæſtors. The. Carthaginians perceived 


his approach, and quitting their ſtation failed. 
away to attack him before he could join the other 


part of his fleet. Junius was yet a great way off 


when he firſt deſcried the enemy; yet finding 
himſelf too near to fly, and too weak to fight, 
he alſo, like his Quæſtors, ran in cloſe on a part 


af the coaſt that was quite harbourleſs and full 


of rocks, imagining no danger ſo great as that 


of the enemy. Carthalo did not care to attack 


him in a place where it was difficult to work a 


ſhip with ſafety; he betook himſelf therefore to 


a ſtation between the two fleets, and there watch- 


ed to ſee which of them would firſt ſtir, reſoly- 


ing to aſſault that which ſhould firſt dare to put 
out to ſea. Thus all the three fleets were on the 
ſouth. coaſt, of Sicily, between the cape of Pa- 
chynus and Lihybæum, a tract exceedingly dan- 


gerous when the wind ſtormed at ſouth. The 
Cartbaginians, who knew the times of tempeſt 


and their ſigns, and who now perhaps obſerved 


ſome ſwelling billow, or ſome other ſuch like in- 


dication of an approaching ſtorm, immediately 


weighed anchor, and made all haſte to double 


1—— cape of Pachynus, thereby to cover themſelves, 


from ige rage they feared. Abi though with 
3 pat 
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great difficulty, they effected, and ſecured their 
ſhips. But the Romans, who knew better how 
to fight than how to navigate, remaining expoſed 
on that rocky coaſt, were ſo terribly aſſaulted 


by a boiſterous ſouth-wind, that not a ſingle ſhip | 
Polyb. B. 


of either fleet eſcaped being daſhed to pieces. 


In this manner was Rome once more deprived: 
of all her naval force; and, thus deprived, ſhe. 


renounced once more the empire of the ſeas. ' 


Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters the Romans 
were ftill ſuperior to their enemies by land, and 


though driven: to hard ſhifts for proviſions, they 


continued the blockade of Z:ilybeum, firmly fixed 
to abide the utmoſt extremity rather than aban- 


don their enterprize. As for the Conſul Junius, 


who had not loſt his men when his ſhips were 
_ deſtroyed, he repaired with all expedition to the 
camp, full of anxious thoughts, how to retrieve 
his honour, by ſome remarkable ſervice. Between 
Pa and Drepanum, on the ſide of a moun- 
hi gheſt in all Sicily, except A#tna, ſtood 
the city of Eryx; and on the top of the mountain 
vas the temple of Venus Erycina *, the faireſt and 
richeſt temple in the whole iſland.” Junius form- 2 
upon theſe, and, being aſſiſted by the 
treaſon of ſome of thoſe who had been appointed 


tain, the 


eda deſign 
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to defend them, got poſſeſion of chem by ſur 


* It does not appear at what time the Carthaginins : 
made themſelves maſters of theſe places; it was probably 
after the defeat of Claudius Pulcher, for according to Po- 


Rus they had nothing in the iſland but Drepanum and Lily- | 


| beun at the time when the latter was firſt * bebe, by the 
Romans. 2 


* 3 Prize. 


— 


| 112 


V. R. 503. 


Bet. Cur. 


249. 
201 Conf. 
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prize. The city was difficult of acceſs, the only 
way to it being ſteep and narrow; and the Con- 


ſul, the better to ſecure his conqueſt, built a 


fort at the entrance of the paſſage to it, where he 
placed a garriſon of 800 men. He alſo poſted 


another body of men on the top of the moun- 


tain, not doubting but by theſe precautions he 


ſhould keep quiet role both og mis city, and 
of the whole mountain. 7! 

\ Zonaras reports, that Junius, "wy this, was 
taken priſoner by: Cartbalo; but Cicero and Val. 


| Maximus tell us that he killed himſelf to avoid 


an ignominious Woe at _— for his loſing 


the fleet. 82 


Upon the nn or Akers of ah two Con- 
ſals; the Dictator Calatinus paſſed into Sicily to 


command the army, the firſt inſtance of a Roman 


| Dictator appearing out oe e n He performed | 


no exploit. 


In the Sehe ye year 1 en very memot- 


able was done by either party. Zonaras relates, 


that Cartbalo, to draw one of the Conſuls out of 
the iſland, made a deſcent on the Italian coaſt, 


but without ſucceſs: for hearing that the Prætor 


of Rome at the head of an army was advancing 
againſt him, he preſently reimbarked and re- 


turned to Sicily. Here his troops, (whom he 


had not been able to ſatisfy with the plunder of 
the Roman territories) began to murmur for want 


of their pay. To put a ſtop to the mutiny he 


t. the moſt clamorous "IG _—_ but 
5 * C. . Catia, + Conſuls. 


P. Serwilius Geminus, 
1 1 55 this 


this 
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this exaſperating even thoſe who were mote peace- Le 25 £395 
ably inclined, a general ſedition would probably ** 
have enſued, to the ruin of the Carthaginian cauſe, 
if he had not been ſeaſonably recalled, and a cap- 
tain of much greater credit and abilities appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him. This was Amilcar "— 
the father WY the famous Kaen = 


204 "Conf, 


From the 18th 3 year * ins! war to the end 
of it, in the 23d or 24th year alter its 
commencement. 3 


Amilcar Barcha, by hit nafterly conduct, hinders 
the Romans, during five years, from making any. 
progreſs in the conqueſt f Sicily. They at length 
provide themſelves, once more, with a naval force 
as the” only means to accompliſh their enterprize , 
and this new fleet, under the cendułi of Lutatius 
Catulus, obtaining a complete victory over the fleet 
of Carthage, (commanded by Hanno) the Car- 
thaginians are conſtrained to yield to their enemies 


#he ape! 3 e, of peace. 1 i 


Pliny, B. 
1. . „. 
1 506. 


JE a was in the eighteenth year of the war, aer 
Amilcar Barcha became commander in chief of 


the Carthaginian forces by ſea and land. Hav- 
ing quieted the diſcontents of the army, he be- 
gan his expeditions by ſailing with the fleet to 
the coaſt of Hay; where making a deſcent he 
pillaged and laid waſte the territories of the Lo- 
| erians, and Bruttians. Afﬀeer this he landed his 


* troops 
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troops in Sicily; and, becauſe the Carthaginians 


were not maſters there of any walled town ſo ſi- 
tuated, as he could from thence infeſt the Ro- 
mans, he took poſſeſſion of a commodious piece 


of ground near the ſea coaſt, between Pauormus 


and Eryx. It was a mountain invironed on all 
ſides with rocks and precipices, and on the top of 


it was a plain of atleaſt twelve miles in compaſs, 
the ground yielding both good paſture and good 


corn. To this mountain the avenues were only 


three, one from the ſea, and two from the land; 
and being by nature ſtrait and difficult, it requir- 


ed but little fortification to ſecure them. 
Here * then the brave Amilcar encamped his 
forces to. confront as well thoſe of the cnemy, 


who were in Panormus, as thoſe who were poſt- 
ed about Eryx, putting himſelf between the two 


armies with admirable reſolution. And though 


he was thus in the midſt of his enemies, and had 
no ally from whom he could hope for ſuccour, 


he nevertheleſs gave the Romans great and fre- 


quent alarms, obliging them to conſtant exer- 


ciſe of all their courage, vigilance and ſevereſt 


diſcipline. For, as the place he was in had the 


en oe a eee : he made uſe of the oppor- 


tunit), 


nine 


* "RE Fe 1 underſtands the words of ROY to mean 


that Amilcar ws himſelf 1 in _ avenue ſom the ſea to the 


mountain. 
e Frontinus (in W. 3. Strat. ) pa ro SG in or- 


r ſupply Lilybeum with proviſions, made uſe of a ſtra- 


tagem to draw the Reman fleet out of the harbour. But ac- 


cording to Polybius, the Ronan * no fleet at this time, or * 


Li any, 


8&3 4 Þ + 
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i 
7 unity, with which this furniſhed him, to ſcour 1 8. e 
ſi- all the coaft of Haly with his fleet, as far as to 1 
2 the territory of Cuma : and, when afterwards in 2 — 
ce Sicily, the Romans had brought their'camp within 
1110 five furlongs of his army, on the fide towards 
all Panormus, he gave them battle fo often, and had 
of fuch variety of encounters with them, that (as 
ls, Polybius tells us) it would be ſcarce poſſible to 
od relate all the particular actions. We muſt judge, pays. B. 
ly fays be, of this war, as we do of a combat be- © 57+ 
8 tween two ſtrong and vigorous gladiators, who 
ir- in cloſe conflict have been inceſſantly giving and 
receiving wounds. Neither the ſpectators nor the 
TH combatants themſelves would be able to recount 
y, every feint and every ſtroke, and to ſay how 
t- and why they were made: but we judge of the » 
70 ſkill, ſtrength, and reſolution of the parties, by 
Th their perſeverance in maintaining the fight, and 
ad by the event. So with regard to the war in queſ- 
Ir, tion, a minute detail of the various ſtratagems, 
e- ſurprizes, advances, attacks, which were daily 5 
r.. practiſed on both ſides, would be very difficult 
ſt to an hiſtorian, and not very uſeful to the reader. 
ie . A general relation of what was performed, with 
r the ſucceſs of the whole, will ſuffice to make us 
7 know the worth and abilities of the commanders. | 
ka a Foe then no nie which could be 1 f 
5 3 any, none 9 wig was able ta. contend with Amilear, ood ob- 3 ; 
1 5 lg him to have recourſe to ſtratagem. 1 þ 
or- Poybius tells us, that the Romans abſtained from all nate es 2 ' 
1 preparations for-five years. And therefore when Florus ſpeaks " "30 
c- of a battle gained at ſea . A : 
if uten, to be a tale without foundation. 
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learnt from hiſtory, no new one which preſent 


circumſtances and opportunity could ſuggeſt, 
none that required even the utmoſt hardineſs and 


8 85 impetuoſity to execute it, was, neglected: and 


A. gel. 
„ Jo. ch. 
6. Val. 


Max. B. 8. 


ch. 1. 


yet, all this while, nothing deciſive. was done. 


The ſtrength on both ſides being equal, the 
camps impregnable, and the ſpace between them 
very ſmall, it hence came to pals that there 
were every day ſkirmiſhes, and encounters be- 


tween parties, but a general action never. For 


in all the engagements, ſo ſoon as one party 
found themſelves hard preſſed by the other, the 


weaker inſtantly threw themſelves behind their 
entrenchments, where they knew they had a ſe, 
_ cure ſhelter; and from whence they preſently re- 

turned to the charge, | 


In this manner was the war td. on for al, 
poſt three n 25 al at t length (as our author 


ſpeaks) 


| CL. Cecilins Alain, 
'F F. of R. 425 2d time. | 
| . Ora Bures. 
M. Otacilius Cr 15. 
J. of R. 597, $ 2d time. 4. ; 
M. Fabius Litinug. 


N. Fabius Buteo. 
wy of R. 598. — Atilius Balbus. 


In the year 507 there happened at Rome an accident, 


which ſerves to ſhew how much it behoved even perſons of 
the higheſt rank to avoid all petulancy of ſpeech, and not 


by any indecent words to violate the dignity of Roman diſ- 


Sueton. life cipline, Claudia, the daughter of the famous Claudius the 


of Tib. 


r Epit. 


Blind; and ſiſter to that Claudius Pulaber, who loft the battle 
of Drepanum, wherein many thouſand Romans periſhed, re- 
turning in her chariot from the public ſhow, happened to 


* ſtopt in ENG: TR by the * that thronged the 


ſtr ekt! 


Chap. X K ir Punic ur. N 
ſpeales) ting, who preſided as an 8 
umpire at this contention, tranſported the com- 


batants to another theatre, where ſhutting them 
up in yet cloſer liſts EN were - engaged in $/ more 


| perilous conflict. 1 5 
The Romans (as hab been before Screen had 


placed garriſons on the top and at the bottom 
of mount Eryx. Amilcar nevertheleſs found à 
way, lying towards the fea, by which he convey- 
ed his men (before the enemy had the leaſt no- 
tice of it) into the city of Eryx, that was about the 
middle of the aſcent. By this means the Ro- 


nan, who held the top of the mountain, were 


in a manner beſieged, and it is wonderful with 


what reſolution and conſtancy they ſuſtained all 


the hardſhips to which their ſituation expoſed 
them: but it is yet more wonderful, that the 


117 
V. R, 506. 


Bel. Chr. 


246. 
205 Conf. 
— 
Polyb. B. 
1. c. 58. 


Carthaginians ſhould be able to defend 'them- _ 


ſelves, when hard preſſed by the enemy both 
from above and from below, and when deprived 


of all means of ſubſiſtence, except by one avenue 
from the ſea. And here again on this new ſtage 


of action were exerted, on both ſides, all the art 


and vigour that can poſſibly be conceived, in 
an infinite variety of ſtratagems and aſſaults. 


ger was an end a to . fierce ſtruggle rage . 


th The "ol LE and beer es arte out, Sud, 


bow this city is over- croued I wiſh my bruther Claudius 


were alive again, and had the command of another Fleet ! 
Theſe words, even from a woman, were thought unpardon- 
able. She was brought into judgment for them by the Adi. 
les, before the Tribes, and was there fined . aſſes of 
braſs, [804 _ 7 d. Arbuthnat.] | "x 

; - | : | hiſtorian 
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hiſtorian Fabius falſly reported) by the failure of 
ſtrength in the contending parties, exhauſted 


by the ſufferings they underwent for they ſuſ- 


tained famine, fatigue, and all the hardſhips in- 


cident to ſieges, with fo unwearied a fortitude, 


that they ſcarcely ſeemed to feel them: bur a 
concluſion. was given to the war after a different 


manner, and. before. either party in Sicily had 


gained any fi uperiority over the other. Polybius 


compares the rival powers to two valiant birds, 


that, weakened by a long combat, and unable 


nn more to make uſe of their wings in the fight, 


yet. ſupport themſelves by their fole courage, 


and with joint conſent coming cloſe together, 


c. 59- 


peck and maul each other with their bills, thus 
mutually. ſtriving by theſe laſt efforts to obtain 
the victory. 


Polyb. B.. 
mans, in fruitleſs attempts to diſlodge the invin- 


T'wo © whole years were waſted "way the Ry 


cible Amilcar from Eryx, And now the Senate of 
Rome, who had hoped every thing from the bra- 


very of their land forces, became perfectly con- 


vinced that they ſhould never atchieve the con- 


queſt of Sicily without the help of a naval ſtrength. 


If, by means of a fleet, they could once get the 


_ maſtery of the ſea, it would then be impoſſible 


for the Caribaginian General to hold out much 


; —— becauſe his ſupplies of proviſion would 


3 obſtructed. But where to _ vary 
Foe | (4 Mantis Tor ERS! 


| 2d time. 
IG Fundanius. 
1. of R. 510. C. — Ne 
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at this time for a naval armament of ſufficient Y nr Au- 
ſtrength, was a difficulty that ſeemed not eaſy to Mt 
be furmounted ; for the expence would be great, Ton 
and the public treaſury was exhauſted. On this ** 
preſſing occafion the richeſt of the citizens ſheuw— 

ed à laudable zeal for their country's ſervice. 

They built each of them a Quinqueremis at his 

own coſt ;' and this example had fo good an ef- 

fect, that thoſe, who were not able ſingly to do 

the like, yet concurring, two or three of them 

fitted out a galley at their joint expence. In 

ſhort, a fleet of 200 Quinqueremes was thus 

put to ſea by private citizens, who required no 

other condition, but to be reimburſed when the 

ſtate of the public affairs would allow of it. And 

this armament was vaſtly better than any of the 
former, in as much as all the new gallies were 

built upon the model of that light veſſel, which 

had been taken from Hannibal the Rbodian. 

The Conſuls choſen for the new year were 

C. Lutatius'Catulus, and A. Poſthumius. The lat- 

ter being at the ſame time High- Prieſt of Mars, - 

the Pontifex Maximus declared it unlawful for him 

to abandon his prieſtly functions; nay, he abſo- 

lutely forbad it, accompanying his prohibition 

with threats, and Poſthumins was obliged to ſub- 

mit, But this religious ſcruple occaſioned the 
creation of a new magiſtracy in the republic. 

The ſenate and people, not thinking it adviſable 

to truſt the command of their army to one gene- 

tal alone, nor men wee 


c Three hundred, according to Eurrepins B. 2. c. 25. 
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long abſence of the Prætor of Rome, to whom 


it naturally fell to ſupply the place of Poſthumius | 


in the field, they created a ſecond Prætor for that 


purpoſe. This officer they ſtiled Prætor Pere. 
grinus; and he was not only to aſſiſt the general 


abroad, but to judge or appoint judges in all ci- 


vil cauſes between Roman citizens and ſtrangers. 


The former Prætor took the title of Pretor Ur. 
Banus; and it was now regulated, that his reſi- 
dence ſhould be at Rome, and his juriſdiction con- 


fined to the cognizance of cauſes between Roman 


citizens only. It was alſo decreed, that the per- 
ſons who were to fill theſe offices ſnould be cho- 
ſen annually ; in the , comitia-by centuries, but their 


MPR; provinces be determined by lot. 


Valerius Fallo, the firſt Prætor Peregrinus, em 


new fleet for Sicily.” They began the campaign 
with the ſiege of Drepanum, and they very ſoon 


made a breach in the wall; nevertheleſs they 
Orof. B- 4. did not carry the place; for as the Conſul at the 
head of his men was mounting to the aſſault, 


he received a dangerous wound in his thigh; 
whereupon the ſoldiers quitted the enterprize, to 


take care of their general, whom they carried 


back to the camp. After this the ſiege was diſ- 
continued; for Latatius being perſuaded, that the 
Caribaginians would ſoon appear with a fleet upon 

the coaſt, and that a victory over them at ſea, 


Dom would contribute much more than any other ex- 


pores towards EF entire conqueſt of Sicily, turned 


al 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book Iv. 
T Ec. conveniences which . might ariſe from the too 


Rs Thar a——_ ww - * ITY LE 


Firſt Punic Far. 
all his thoughts to diſcipline his no and _ Y. * 111 


Chip: x. 


pare them for a naval engagement. 
The Carthaginians greatly ſu rprized at the 


F 


Chr. 
15 wy 


210 Conſ. 


news of a Roman navy at ſea, had diſpatched 5 . 


away a fleet, with all expedition, under the con- 


duct of an eminent comtnander named Hanno; ; 
of whoſe character, becauſe of the ſhare he will 
have in ſeveral i important events of this hiſtory, 


it may not be improper to give ſome features: 


An able pen, on the preſent occaſion, has thus 
1 him. | | 


— A man wiſe in picture, exceedingly for- 
* aa and {kilful in the art of ſeeming reve- 
« rend. How his reputation was firſt bred, I do 
not find, but it was upheld by a factious con- 
« tradiction of things undertaken by men more 
« worthy than himſelf. This Quality procured 
to him (as it has done to many others) not 
only. approbation among the antient ſort, whoſe 
« cold temper is averſe from new enterprizes, 
but an opinion of great foreſight, opinion con- 
« firmed by every loſs received. More particu- 


« Jarly he was gracious among the people, for. 


that he was one of the moſt grievous oppreſ- 


« ſors. of their ſubject provinces; whereby he 
« procured unto the Carthaginians much wealth, 


« but therewithal ſuch hatred, as turned it all 
„to their great loſs. He had before this been 


employed againſt the Numidians, and wild 


66 . who, in making war, were more like 


« rovers than ſoldiers. Of a NS won | 


85 5 | CY _—_ 
192 (6 


Sir W. R. 


. 


2. 


270 0 


—— — — EO 


had conduct than by his malicious counſel, 


4 


. 
Bef. hee 


to his own great diſhonour, and to the great 


Zonl. 


2,821 


* 


7 . "ROE Hiftory. Book IV. 
— © he learned to negle& more manly enemies, 


e hurt of Carthage; which loſt not more by his 


.-. - < when having ſhewed himſelf an unworthy cap- 
« tain, he betook himſelf to the long robe. 


60 Let i is he much commended i in Raman hiſtories 
10 as a temperate man, and one that ſtudied 
<« how to preſerve the league between Rome and 
Carthage: In which regard how well he de- 
4 ſerved of his own country, it will appear 
<« hereafter; how beneficial he was to Rome, it 


e will appear hereafter, and in his preſent voyage, 
© wherein he reduced the Carthaginians to a mi- 
* ſerable neceſſity of accepting, upon hard con- 


e ditions, that 1 ACE „ which he * 
* commended *.” | | | ee AE 
35 . 


e It is proper to inform the reader, that though Sir V. R. 
1 hire dec in fee flat the Has who now 
commanded the Carthaginian fleet, was the ſame with that 
Hanno, who afterwards headed the faction againſt Amilcar 


Barcha and his ſon Hannibal, there. 1s ſome; reaſon to doubt 


it. Pelybius, indeed, ſays nothing from which we can in- 


fer, that they were different perſons; and the importance 

of the preſent expedition makes it probable, that the Car- 
 thaginians would not commit the charge of it, but to a 
man in the higheſt reputation and eſteem, as he, whom Sir 


VV. R. characteriſes, was at this time. Yet by . ſome words 


which Livy (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) puts into the mouth of 
that Hanno, who fignalized himſelf by his oppoſition to Han- 
nibals meaſures, one would think that the ſpeaker could 


not he the perſon who loſt the battle at ſea againſt Luta- 


tius. For the hiſtorian makes the enemy of Hannibal, on 


ſhameſul 


two en occaſions, remind the ä of that 


, 


, c rw ©. eo = 


_ . 


Chap: X. Fim Punic Mar. 


Hanno had well furniſhed his navy with all LR. 
neceſſary proviſions for the ſoldiers at Em (for 
dexterity in making ſuch preparations, was the Conſ, 
beſt of his qualities): but he had neglected to Polyb.B.z. 
man his gallies with able mariners, trained to the * 


practice of ſea fights ; he had taken the firſt that 
preſented themſelves; and his ſoldiers were raw 


men that knew nothing of ſervice. He had been 


careleſs in theſe. matters, through a fooliſh con- 
tempt of his enemies; not remembring that it 
was the reſiſtleſs force of tempeſts, rather than 
any other ſtrength of oppoſition, which had 
made them forſake the ſeas. Yet in one thing 


he judged. right, or at leaſt had. been well in- 


ftruted'z for his intention was, firſt of all to 


fail to Eryx, and there to diſcharge his ſhips of 


their loading, and when he had thus lightened 
them, to take on board the choice of the land- 
forces together with Amilcar himſelf; and then 
to offer the enemy battle. This was an excel- 
lent courſe if it could have been performed. But 
the Conſul Lutatius, who, on the firſt notice of 
Hanno's being at ſea, had failed from Drepanum 
to the iſland of Æguſa, (one of the Agates*) uſed 

all poſſible diligence to preveat the execution of 
the enemies deſign; not that he was informed of 


their deſign, but that he knew it "as, for then,” b 


ſhameful and fatal overthrow, as an event which they ought 


never to forget. 


And if we may believe 3 the E 85 ſuffered 


the defeat at the . Mas asi his return W * : 


his miſconduc. 
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Je Mön Hils Book IV. 


DEL Ir. the beſt which they could have, and becauſe he 


242. 
210 Conſ. 


— — 
4 8 


— feared no danger ſo Fan as an encounter with 


Amilcar. For theſe reaſons, though he was not 


er cured of his wound, and though the weather 


was very rough. and the ſeas went high, when, 
the next morning he deſcried the Cart baginian 


fleet, coming with a flown ſheet from the iſland 


of Hiera, (where they had put in) he choſe 


rather to fight with the enemy, who had the 


wind of him, than upon unlikely hope of better 


: — to fuffer their r to * to 


Polyb.B.r. | 
had performed. He had carefully exerciſed his 


c. 91. 


_ 
All tet eas ach, has ons - "0M | 


men in rowing; he had lightned his gallies of all 
unneceſſary burthens, and he had taken on board 


the beſt men of his land-forces. The Cart bagi- 


nians therefore, at the very firſt encounter, were 


utterly broken and defeated : Fifty of their gal- 


lies were ſunk and ſeventy taken, the reſt by a 
ſudden change of wind eſcaping to the iſland of 
Hiera. The Conſul after the battle ſtood away 
wich the fleet for Lihybæum, there to diſpoſe of 
his prizes and priſoners; of which latter the num- 


ber amounted to near ten thouſand. 


When, at Carthage, they received the news 
of Hanns's defeat, ſo contrary to all expeCtation, 


they were greatly at a loſs what meaſures to take. 


If, to have their revenge, nothing had been 
neceſſary but courage and emulation, they were 


never better provided than at this juncture, to 


proſec ute the war. But what ae ier do? 


Re * | Another of 4 iu. * 
1888 c | e . 


Chap. X. Firſt Punic War, 5 
Amilcar, on whole valour and judgment the ho- -f 


nour and ſafety of the commonwealth depended, 
was furrounded by his enemies, and could not 


be relieved. For as the Roman were now maſters . 


of the ſea, it was not poſſible for the Cartbagi 


nians to ſend either proviſions or reinforcements 
to their armies in Sicily, In this extremity they 
could fix upon nothing better than to ſend by an 
expreſs full powers to the General himſelf, to 


take what courſe he ſhould think moſt proper; 


and this they did; leaving all concluſions to- his 
election and ſole counſel. 


Amilcar, who had done every thing that could 


be expected from the moſt intrepid courage, and 
the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and whom no ad- 
verſity, accompanied with the leaſt hope or poſ- 
bility of recovery, had ever vanquiſhed, but 


who yet knew when to yield as well as when to 


reſiſt, began now to turn his thoughts wholly to 
the preſervation, of the army under his conduct; 
for he plainly ſaw, that Sicily was loſt. He dit- 
patched therefore an Ambaſſador to the Conſul, 


with an overture of peace. Lutatius, having well 


conſidered it, gathered ſo many arguments from 
the preſent poverty of the Raman ſtate, exhauſted 
beyond expectation by the war, that he readily 
liſtened to the propoſal. At firſt he demanded, 
that Amilcar and his ſoldiers ' ſhould deliver up 
their arms; but this the Cartbaginian abſolutely 


Corn. Nep. 
in Amilc. 
C. 1. 8 


refuſed, declaring that he would rather periſh 


than undergo ſo great an infamy ; and the Conſul 
acquieſced. In ſhort, a treaty was concluded on 
terms to this effect. 
Vol. IV. A 
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NN ore. 


| — 1 
8 Cond. 
Polyb. B. 1. 


— 62. N 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
| © There ſhall be peace between Rome and 
© Carthage (provided the Roman people approve 


" of it) on the ſollowing conditions. 
« The Carthaginians ſhall evacuate all Sicih. 


They ſhall deliver up all the Roman pri- 
<< ſoners ranſom free. 


« They ſhall pay to the 8 within the 


6 ſpace of twenty years next following, 2200 ta- 
« lents of filver, whereof one thouſand ſhall 


< be paid immediately. 


e. 63, 


Sicily and [taly. Amilcar not thinking it adviſ- 

able to break off the negotiation for the fake 
of theſe new demands, the treaty was ratified in 
form: but (probably) not in the Conſulate of 


Livy, B. 
30. e. 44- 


. N. 313. 


They fhall not make war upon "ey Hiero, 
“ nor upon any of the allies of Rome ; nor ſhall 
the Romans moleſt any of the allies of Caribage. 
Neither of the contracting powers ſhall raiſe 


* any fortreſs;” or levy any ſoldiers 1 in the domi- 


„ nions of the other. 

« Nor ſhall either of them enter into con- 
© federacy with the allies of the other.” | 
Theſe articles being brought to Rome, and 


not being entirely approved there, ten com- 
miſſioners were ſent into Sicily to terminate the 


affair. Theſe added 1000 talents to the former 
ſum, and ſhortened the time fox payment to ten 


years; and they alſo required, that the Cartba- 
ginians ſhould not only leave :Siczly, but with- 


draw their troops from all the Iſlands between 


Caius Lutatius, but of his ſucceſſors Q. Lutatius 
and A. Manlius in the year of Rome 312. 
d 437250 J. Arbuthndt. 


Fguch 


- — 2 3 


Chap x. Fir Punic war. 


Such was the end of the Firſt Punic War, af- 


ter it had laſted 23 © or 24 years: A war (ſays 


Polybius) the longeſt, the leaſt interrupted, and 


the greateſt (thar is, the moſt abounding with 
great actions and events) of any to be met with 
in hiſtory. The Remans in the courſe of it Joſt 


7 ſhips of war, and the Carihaginians about 


127 
V. R. 512 · 
Bef. Chr. 


240. 


211 Conf, 
— 


500; the greatneſs of which loſſes ſufficiently 


prove the greatneſs of the twoiſtates, and of the 


war itſelf, wherein, (according to the ſame au- 
thor) the Romans in general ſhewed themſelves 


the braver nation, and Amilcar * ableſt n. 


c © Palins makes this wat to have laſted 24 years, and 
ſo do others: But Earropius puts a concluſion to it in the 


zd year; which reckoning agrees with the Capito/ine 


Marbles, fince, according to them, Appius Claudius Caudex, 
who began the war, was Conſul in'the year 489, and C. Lu- 
tatiug Catulns, who made the treaty with Anilcar, was Con- 


ſul in 511. 


Polyb. B. 
I. Co 64. 


A the e cf his Nc 
Punic War ended when 2. Lutatius and A. Manlius were Con- 


ſuls. Theſe were the ſucceſſors of C. Lutatius; and perhaps 
their Conſulate was begun when the ten GIN 
came into Sicily and the peace was ratified, 


« How came it to paſs, that in Polybius's time, when 
the Romans were arrived at almoſt univerſal empire, they 
could not fit out ſuch fleets, and make ſuch naval pre- 
parations, as in the time of the firſt Punic War ? This 
queſtion is on the preſent occaſion ſtarted by Polybins him- 
ſelf; who adds, that a plain and ſatisfactory reaſon may be 
afigned for the change, but defers giving it, till he ſhall 
come to ſpeak of the form of the Roman commonwealth, 
His diſcourſe on this latter ſubject not being tranſmitted to 


us, we are at a loſs to 85 how the 2 may be r- | 


ſolved. __ | 
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V. R. 5212. 
Bef. Chr. 


e 


Solinus. 


The Roman Hyfory. Book IV. 

AND now the great affair at Rome was to 
determine the fate of Sicily, the manner in which 
it ſhould be governed, and the emoluments which 
— the republic ſhould draw from ſo fine a conqueſt. 


The whole iſland, excepting the little kingdom 
of Syracuſe, was declared a Roman Province, that 


is to ſay, a province that ſhould be ruled by 
| Roman laws and Roman magiſtrates. A Prætor 


was to be annually ſent thither to be its Gover- | 
nor; and a Quæſtor to take charge of the re- 
venues. Theſe revenues were either fixed or 
caſual. The fixed were called tributes, and were 
a certain ſum, which the province was obliged 
every year to pay into the publick treaſury, 


The caſual were the tenths of the product of 
the lands, and the duties upon merchandize ex- 


ported and imported. And theſe tenths and cuſ- 


toms were generally farmed by the publicans 


e Among the advantages which Rome gained from her 
wars in Sicily, may be reckoned an improvement of her taſte 


for letters, and juſter notions of poeſy. Sicily abounded with 


excellent poets. In the firſt year after her peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ifland, when C. Claudius and M. Semproniu: 
were Conſuls, appeared L. Livius Andronicus, the reformer 


of the Latin theatre. He introduced upon the ſtage con- 


nected fables after the Greek manner, inſtead of the buf- 


| fooneries, and rambling diſcourſes, with which the people 


were before entertained. 


About this time was born at Radu, a city of Calabria, 
Ennius, the famous poet and hiſtorian, He was the in- 
ventor of Hexameter verſes among the Latins ; but his 
Life of Scipio Africanus, which was his. maſter-piece, he 


wrote in Choraicks, He is thought to have eclipſed the 


poet Neun his e 
| Cams 


Chap. X. Fist Punic Nur. 129 


Caius Lutatius the Conſul, and 9, Valerius the N. is · 


Bef. Chr. 


Prztor, bad both of them the honour of the 4. 
triumph at their return to Rome. The Conful X 
indeed diſputed the pretenſions of the latter to Val. Max. 


it, becauſe Valerius had not acted in a poſt of 
equal authority with him; and upon a reference 
to the arbitration of Milius Calatinus, the point 
was decided againſt the Prætor; nevertheleſs, as 
his conduct in the war had been uncommonly 
meritorious, he obtained his ſuit by a decree of 
the people. Ce: 1 dg 
But the public joy at Rome, for the late impor- 
tant conqueſt, was greatly damped by two miſ- - 
fortunes, which about this time followed cloſe 
upon one another. The Tiber on a ſudden over- 
flowed with ſuch violence, as to overturn a great 
number of houſes in the lower grounds; where 
the water continuing a conſiderable time, it much 
damaged alſo the foundations of many others. 
After this there happened a greater calamity 
by fire, which breaking out in the night deſtroy- 
ed not only numberleſs houſes, but an incredible 
multitude of people. It conſumed all the build. 
ings within the circumference of the forum. 


Cecilius Metellus the Pontifex Maximus ſignalized val. Max. 
his pious zeal on this occafion : For when the fire OO ” | 


had ſeized the temple of Yefta, and when the Vir- 
gins in a fright had all deſerted it, he ventured 
his life to fave the Palladium : Making his way 
through the flames, he brought it ſafely out of 
the fanftuary. One of his arms was much hurt 
in the attempt, and he entirely loſt his Gght. 
To reward fo herbic an action of piety, it was 
decreed by the people, that he ſhould have the 
Eͤü (·“b 
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10 The Roman Hife. Book IV, 
12323 R. $12. privilege of being carried to the ſenate houſe in 


wg a chariot, as often as he went thither; a diſtinc- 

r tion which had never been granted to any man 

Es 09 before. 8 

Liv. Epit. It is probable that che Roman tribes (by the 

3 addition of thoſe called Velina and Quirina) were 
about this time augmented to 35, which num- 
ber was never after increaſed. | 


CHAP. Kl. 


The Faliſci in Hetruria rebel againſt the Romans, 
ut are quelled in a few days. Carthage is re- 


| duced to great extremities in a war, which for 


more than three years is carried on againſt ber by 
ber foreign mercenaries, in conjunttion' with her 


African ſubjefs. The ae of Fas Romans 


| on this oecgſion. 
whos; Play HE peace between Rome and 3 was 
e Kel hardly ratified, when both theſe ſtates 


found themſelves on a ſudden engaged in new 
and unexpected wars at t home, by the rebellion 
of their own ſubjects. | 

The Faliſci in Hetruria, through ſome unac- 
d levity or madneſs, roſe up in arms, and 
declared war againſt the Roman power. This 
inteſtine commorion cauſed a great alarm and 
terror throughqut all Tracy and it occaſioned no 


; y. R. 312. leſs wonder, 5 by the ſpeedy iſſue to which it 


Eutrop. B. was brought. The Conſuls 2, Lutatius and 4. 


8. Liv. — 


B. 19. Zo- Manlius, at the head of the legions, ate ſaid to 


2 have 3 the rebels A fix days. | vo battles 


ven 
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Chap. XI. The Roman Hyftory, . _— 
were fought. In the firſt, the ſucceſs was doubt- 11 
ful; but in the ſecond, the Romans obtained a 240. 
complete victory. The Faliſci having loſt 13, oo — — 
men in the action, humbly ſubmitted themſelves, 
and ſued for peace. They were deſpoiled of their 
arms, horſes, houſhold- goods, ſlaves, and half 
their territory. Their city, ſtrongly ſituated in 
2 ſteep craggy place, was ordered to be demo- 
liſhed; and the inhabitants to build a new one 
for themſelves in the flat open country. Nay, the 
people of Rome were meditating a. more ſevere 
revenge againſt a nation that had ſo often rebel- 
led; but they reſtrained their wrath by the advice 
of a venerable Roman named Papirius, whom the 
Conſuls had employed to draw up in writing 
the form of the rebels ſurrendry. He repreſented 
to the multitude, that the Faliſci had yielded 
themſelves, not to the power but the faitb (or 
honour) of the Romans; and this ſacred name 
of public faith had ſuch a prevalency on the minds 
of the people, that they readily N in what 
had been agreed upon. N : 
CARTHAGE, not ſo fortunate 2s io had 
à much longer and more dangerous conflict to 
ſuſtain at the very gates of the capital. 
The avarice of a republic of merchants, who 
better underſtood the value of money, than the 
merit of brave ſoldiers, was the ſource of this 
inteſtine miſchief. They would needs perſuade 
cg foreign't troops, who had fought ſo Sallantiy 
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1 Te Roman ey Book IV. 
ch uncler Amilcar in Sicily, and had endured fo ſteadi. 
ty all the hardſhips of war, in the defence of a 
= ſtare, to which they had no tie bur their wages; 
they would needs, I ſay, perſuade theſe ſtrangers | 
to remit, out of affection to that ftate, ſome part 
of what was due to them from it, by compact, 
their ſervices: whereas in truth they ought 
rather" to have rewarded" them with rich gratui- 
_ beyond their ftipulated pay, In the purſuit 
af this penurious project they fell into ftrange 
mprudences. It could not be well imagined, that 
2 propoſal to foreign mercenaries, to contribute 
out of their pay to the expences of the war, 
would be very chearfully received or eaſily di- 
gefted. Nevertheleſs, that they might hear the 
grave oratory of Hamo on this head, the Car- 
thaginians ſaffered theſe ſtrangers, amounting to 
20, on men, to aſſemble all in one place, in the 
. neighbourhood of the capital; and this at a time, 
 whenCarthage had not, on foot, a ſufficient body 
of her own people to reſiſt ſuch an army in caſe 
of a mutiny. And they committed a yet greater 
miſtake, as Polybius obſerves, in conſtraining the 
ſoldiers to take with them from the city, to the 
place of rendezvous, their wives and children; 
| becauſe theſe, had they remained in Carthage, 
| would have ſerved as hoſtages for the good beha- 
viour of the fathers and huſbands. 

In a word, the rhetoric of Hanno had no effect 
but to kindle the higheſt reſentment. The mer- 
cenaries turned their arms with fury againſt their 

hte maſters; the African ſubjects of Carthage, 
eafily drawn into rebellion, becapſe greatly op- 
preſſed, 


N 


— 


* 
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233 
„ preſſed, took this opportunity to attempt the 3 1 c 
a IB recovery of their freedom; and the Numidians, ; 
the old enemies of the republic, and greedy of 
her deſtruction, joined their forces to the rebels. 
rt In this war *, which laſted three years and al- 
d, moſt four months, it was not with the Cariba- 
ginians, as in former times, when they fought 
ü- for glory, or to give a wider extent to their em- 
ut pire ; it was no ſportive enterprize of ambition; 
we all was at ſtake; the very being of their __ 

at - ment, their eftates, their lives, were all in the ut 

te moſt peril, from the deſpetate fury and cloſe at- 
"= tacks of the moſt cruel and implacable enemies 
li- they had ever contended with. Amilcar faved his 
he country. Superior by his ſkill and courage, not 
1. only to the impetuous force of multitudes, but 
to to the eautious bravery of an army, which he 
he \ himſelf had trained, and diſciplined, it was 
de, through his abilities, that his republic remained 
y victorious in the concluſion of this 1mnexplable 
a war that was never to be ended but by the 
tal ane ene the enen, nee 5 
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: b of. hiſtory, . 
8 and ſerving greatly to give us a more perfect 

er- knowledge of the character of that Rival State, 

eir whoſe deſtruction alone could eſtabliſn the 

ge, Roman greatneſs, it may neither de unſeaſon- 

1 , W n if the ſub· 

d, 5 | | ſtance | 8 


134 - The Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
| nde of Pohbiuss account of i it be here in. 


| 5 ferted. | 
Teta, T HEN Amilear had finiſhed the freaty, 
(eg. and sir VV which put an end to the Firſt Punic Var, 


.. s. © he led his troops from Eryx to Lihbæum, and 
7 there committed to Gr/co (Governor of the 
< place) the care of tranſporting them into Africa. 

© Giſco, as foreſeeing what might happen, acted 
in this affair with great caution. . For, inſtead | 
of embarking the forces all at once, he ſhipped 
them off ſucceſſively, and in ſmall parties, al. 
2 lotting ſo much time between the embarka- 
« tions, as might ſuffice for his prudent purpoſe; 
* which was, that thoſe who were firſt ſent might 
© be paid off and diſmiſſed to their own countries, 
before the others ſhould arrive. The Caribagi- 
© mians, however, whoſe treaſury was much ex- 
hauſted, did not correſpond to the intention of 

* Gi/ſco, but hoping they ſhould be able to ob- 

* tain from the whole army, when aſſembled, a 

© remiſſion of ſome part of what was due to them, 

1 detained at Cartbage the ſeveral Fvitions as they 

© came.” 
|  Palybins does not «gn: any be nor does 
any reaſon readily occur, why it ſhould have 

ſeemed more eaſy to obtain this remiſſion from 

the whole army together, than from the parts 

when disjoined. One would think, (as a judi- 

Sir W. R. cious hiſtorian obſerves, ) that to perſuade 

* any ſmall number of men, lodged in ſo great 
« a city as Carthage, to have ſome conſideration 


of the diſtreſs and poverty of the ſtate, would 
a 4 hore 


does - 


have 
from 
parts 
judi- 
ſuade 
great 
ration 
vould 


have 


Chap. XI. The Roman Hiſtory. - 
« have been no hard matter; and if the firſt 
„ comers had been thus perſuaded, and had 
been friendly diſcharged, it would have left a 


« good precedent to the ſecond and third, whilſt 
« their disjun&tion had made them unable to re- 
e cover their whole due by force.” Perhaps the 
beſt conjecture towards accounting for the con- 


duct of the Cartbaginians in this particular, is, 


That they had really no intention to diſband 


theſe troops, and yet were unwilling, for good 


reaſons, to let their deſign of keeping them on 
foot be known, before they were all ſafely arrived 
in Africa, And though avarice had determined 


the ſenate to try whether the ſoldiers could be 


perſyaded to remit ſome part of what was due to 
them, there was no deſign to refuſe them their 
full payment in caſe they inſiſted upon it. They 


never dreamt that the bare propoſal of ſuch a 


remiſſion as they deſired would have the ſudden 
and fatal conſequences, which it had. THO 


That the leading men at Carthage had reſolved polyb. PR 


to continue. theſe troops in the ſervice, may, I 


think, be fairly collected from Polybius, who aſ- 


ſures us that Amilcar left Sicily with firm reſo- 
lution to renew the war againſt Rome without 
delay; and that he would have executed his pur- 
poſe, if it had not been hindered by the revolt of 


the mercenaries. Now is it in the leaſt probable, 
that the Carthaginian General, with this project 


135 


P 


c. 9. 


Corn. Nep. 
Amiic. c. 1. 12 


of ſpeedy revenge at his heart, would conſent 


to break a veteran army, which he himſelf had 


diſciplined, legions animated with the lame oye 
AS  humſelfT :- 
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ge this as it will, the Carthaginians did not 


follow the ſcheme of Gifeo. They detained the 
« firſt and ſecond confers, telling them, that 


© they would make a fair reckoning with all to- 


< gether. Thus every day the number increaſed, 
and many diſorders (incident among ſoldiers) 
< were committed, which much diſquieted the 


city, not accuſtomed to the like. It was thought 


f therefore to remove them all to ſome other 
place, where they might be leſs troubleſome; 
© and Seca, a little town at no great diſtance, be- 


men thither, who, while they thete waited the 


coming of their fellow ſoldiers from Sicily, 
© ſhould receive, each of chem, a piece of gold to 


bear his charges. 


- © Fhis motion was accepted, and the ſoldiers 


began to diſlodge ; leaving behind them their 


wives, their children, and all their baggage, as 


© intending very ſoon to fetch all away when 


"+ > 9 theycane back foe ther pay, But the Car- 


© thaginians, who wanted to rid the ci MN entirely 
< of: theſe ungovernable gueſts, and who feared, 


that if the women and children remained there, 
it would be difficult to hinder ſome of the ſol- 
diers from ſtaying behind, and others from re- 


< turning, which would fruſtrate the intention of 
the meaſure now taken, they prevailed with 


them to march away with all that belonged to 


* them, wives and children, bag and baggage. 

To Sicca then they all removed, and there 

* hy waiting for news of their fellows arrival, 
| * and 


© ing pitched upom for this rendezyous, the of. 
- © ficers were civilly requeſted to conduct all their 
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and their own pay. Buſineſs they had none to 
do, and therefore might eaſily be drawn to 
mutiny, the whole argument of their diſcourſe 
inclining them to nothing elſe. Their daily 
talk was, how rich they ſhould be, when all 
their money came in ; how much would fall 
to every ſingle ſhare, and for how long a time 
the city was behind hand with them in reckon- 
ing. They were all grown Arithmeticians ; 
and he was thought a man of worth, who 


could find moſt reaſon to encreaſe their de- 


mands to the very higheſt, even beyond their 


due. No part of their long ſervice was for- 


gotten; but the encouraging words and pro- 
miſes of their Captains leading them forth to 
any dangerous fight, were called to mind as ſo 
many obligations, not to be cancelled, without 


 fatisfying their expectation by ſome extraordi- 


$ nary bounty. 


* In this manner paſſed the time away, till at 
length, the whole army; being arrived and 
united, Hanno (chief magiſtrate of Carthage) 
appeared at Sicca to clear the accompt. Now 
was the day come, when they were all to be 


made rich, eſpecially if they could hold toge- 


ther, in maintaining reſolutely the common 
cauſe, Full of theſe thoughts and expectations 
they aſſembled themſelves to hear what good 
news, this meſſenger had brought ; with firm 


© purpoſe to help his memory in caſe he ſhould 


' 63 


happen to forget an 
miſes made to them, which were all to be con- 


. in the . 


part of the many pro- 


« 3 


1 


ws. 
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. © Hanno begins a very formal oration, wherein 
| © he bewails the poverty of Carthage ; tells them 


© how great a ſum of money 1s to be paid to the 


Romans; reckons up the exceſſive charges the 
© commonwealth had been at, in the late war, 


© and in concluſion defires them to be contented 


with part of their pay, and out of the love which 
© they bore to the city, to remit the reſt. Few of the 


© hearers underſtood this Orator's diſcourſe : For 


the Carthaginian army was compoſed of ſundry 
nations, as Greeks, Africans, Gauls, Ligurians, 
'* Spaniards, and others, all of different languages. 
But when ſuch as conceived the whole tenor of 
his ſpeech had informed the reſt what meſſage 
© he brought, they all broke out into ſuch a ſtorm 


of rage, that nothing would ſerve to appeaſe 
them. The inſurrection and revolt were uni- 
< verſal, each nation at firſt caballing apart, and 
© then all the ſeveral nations joining together in 
a general ſedition ; of which the difference of 
languages greatly encreaſed the tumult and- 


__ © confuſion, 


Hanno would fain have aſſwaged their fury, 
but he knew not how: for he leſs underſtood 
their diſſonant loud noiſes, than they did his 


oration. An army, collected out of ſo many 


countries, that have no one language common 
* to all, is neither eaſily ſtirred up to mutiny, 
nor eaſily pacified, when once it is broken into 


'© outrage. The beſt that Hanno could do, was 


to uſe the help of their own officers as his inter- 
preters and meſſengers; but theſe interpreters 


miſtook his meaning, ſome for want of {kill 
* others 


Chap. XT. . 
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others on purpoſe ; ; and ſuch as delivered his 


© errands in the worſt ſenſe were the beſt beliey- 


ged. In ſhort, nothing was to be ſeen but fluc- 
tuation of mind, jealouſies, diſtruſts and ca- 
* balling. Among the other cauſes of the ſol- 


© diers anger, was this alſo, that the Carthagi- 


* nians, inſtead of ſending to them ſome one of 
* thoſe officers, under whom they had ſerved in 
Sicily, who knew their merits, and who ſo often 
© had promiſed them rewards, had ſent a man 
* who had not been preſent in any of thoſe acti- 


ons where they had ſignalized their courage. 


© In ſhort, they conſidered themſelves as not 
* only wronged, but inſulted. Full of indig- 
nation therefore they haſtily left Sicca, and to 
the number of 20, ooo men advanced towards 
© Carthage, as far as Tunes, where they took up 
* their quarters, about 15 miles from the capital. 
; And now when it was too late, the Cartbagi- 

* nians became convinced of their miſtakes; for 
© it was a mighty fault in them to permit ſuch a 
body of ftrangers to aſſemble all in one place; 
* and it was yet a greater error to turn out of 
* their city the wives, children, and goods of 
* theſe poor ſoldiers, which had they retained 
them in ſhew of kindneſs, they might have 
* uſed as hoſtages for their own fafety, and as 


- 


means to bring the army to their own terms: 


* But now the terror they were in from the neigh- 


© bourhood of theſe mutineers carried them to 


yield to every demand, though never ſo unrea- 


ſonable. They furniſhed a market at Tunes 


* for the 3 whom * ſuffered to buy 
* what 
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140 . | | 
bat they pleaſed, and at what price they pleaſ- 
| © ed. Deputies out of the body of the ſenate 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book. IV. 


< were from time to time diſpatched to them, 


6 to aſſure them, that all their demands, if poſſi · 


ble to be performed, ſhould be ſatisfied. The 


© ſoldiers eaſily perceived the cauſe of this 
change; and taking advantage of the fright 


_ © the city was in, they every day invented ſome 


new article to inſift upon; and their inſolence 
c * 00d the greater from the perſuaſion, that hav- 
ing ſerved with honour againſt the Romans in 

i * 5 neither the Caribaginians nor any other 
people would have the courage to face them 


in the field. No ſooner therefore had they ad- 


juſted their demands of pay, but they proceed - 


ed further to exact ſatisfaction for the horſes 


they had loſt in the ſervice. When that was 
agreed to, the next demand was on account of 
© ſhort allowance of proviſions for many years. 
7 3 would be paid for the deficiency; and, in 
* this reckoning, the corn ſhould be valued at 
© the higheſt price it had at wy time born dur- 
« ing the whole war. 
© In ſhort, as there were many factious and 
8 ſeditious ſpirits in the army, theſe incited the 
© multitude to make new and exorbitant de- 
© mands, ſuch as it was impoſſible for the re- 
public to comply with; nevertheleſs, as the 


Caribaginians promiſed to do every thing in 


- er power to ſatisfy them, it was at length 
agreed, that the difference ſhould be referred 
£ to ſome one of the Generals who had been in 


C ' Sicily, and that the ſoldiers ſhould chuſe the ar- 
„ bitrator. 
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+ bitrator. Accordingly they pitched upon Giſeo, 
partly out of afſection to him, who had ſhewn 


+ himſelf. at all times a friendly man to them, 


© and careful of their good, eſpecially when they 


© were to be tranſported into Afrias; and partly 


out of a diſlike they had conceived of Amilcar, 
© becauſe he had not viſited them in all this buſy 
ti me. IIt is probable that Amilcar had no de- 
* fire to be uſed as an inſtrument in defrauding 
his own ſoldiers of their wages; eſpecially 


Sir W. R. 


conſidering, that as he could beſt bear witneſs 


« of their merits, ſo was he not ignorant, that 
means to content them were not wanting, had 
the citizens been willing to do it.] | 


* Giſco then embarks and comes among url 


and to pleaſe them the better brings money 
* with him. He calls to him firſt of all the 
5 principal officers, and then the ſeveral nations 
* apart, rebuking them gently for what had paſF- 
* ed; adviſing them calmly concerning the pre- 
* ſent, and exhorting them to continue their 


affection to a ſtate, which had long entertained 
them in its pay, and would be always mindful 


* of their good ſervices. He then offered to give 


them their whole pay in hand, propoſing to de- 


fer the conſideration of other reckonings to a 
more convenient time. This might have been 
* well accepted, and might have ſerved. to re- 
* ſtore things to quiet, if two ſeditious ringlead- 
* ers of the multitude had not oppoſed it, 
Among the mutineers there happened to 
be one Spendius a Campanian, who had been a 
* ave to a Roman maſter. He was ſtrong of 
Vor. IV. + 


* body, 
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© body, and in all occaſions of danger very for- 
ard; this fellow fearing to fall into the hands 
© of his maſter, (for by the cuſtom of Rome his 
fault was puniſhed with death) laboured both 


with words and actions, to trouble and perplex 


© the treaty they were upon and to hinder by 
all means poſſible their agreement with- the 
© Caribaginians. Another there was, whoſe name 
was Matho, an African, of free condition, and 


a a ſoldier among them, who having been an 


© active ſtirrer in this conſpiracy, and fearing pu- 
© niſhment, joined with Spendius to obſtruct the 
accommodation, poſſeſſing the Africans with 
© the belief, that as ſoon as the ſtrangers ſhould 


©. be paid, and diſpatched to their own coun- 


© tries, it would be their lot to pay for all; and 
that the Cartbaginians would take ſuch revenge 
on them, for what they had done, that all A 
rica ſhould tremble at it. The ſoldiers grew 
© hereupon inraged anew, and in regard they 


| © were not likely to receive of Giſco any other 


< ſatisfaCtion than their arrears of pay, what was 
due for their horſes and bread: being reſpited 
© ro another time, they therefore took thence oc- 
© caſion of freſh diſorders, and ran together in a 
< mutinous manner. To Spendius and Maiho 
© they lent a willing ear, who railed both againſt 
© Giſco and the Carthaginians, and if any one pre- 
< ſumed to offer them temperate counſel, he was 
« forthwith ſtoned to death, even before it could 


be underſtood what the purport of his diſcourſe 
vas, whether for or againſt Spendius; and now 


"year ſlaughter was made both of officers and 
| private 
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« private ſoldiers, and nothing was heatd during 
© the tumult but throw, throw, down with bim; 
« and what greatly augmented the rage of thoſe 
people, was the exceſs of wine they had drank, 
having newly riſen from their repaſt. So that 
the word throw was no fooner heard, but the 
« perſon againſt whom it was deſigned; was 


immediately flain. At length there appearing 
no one who preſumed to open his mouth tõ 
« divert their determinations, they choſe Spendius 
and Mathe for their Leaders and Commanders 


© in chief. 


© Giſco was not without a due ſenſe of the 


danger he was in among theſe people, but he 
et that conſideration give place to the duty he 
© owed his country. He foreſaw that if this 
© mutiny once came to a head, the eommoen- 
* wealth would be driven to great ſtraits; to 


prevent which, he was willing to be expoſed 


to any hazard. He therefore with great con- 


© ſtancy of mind purſued his purpoſe of -reduc- 
ing them to their duty by all means poſſible: 


Sometimes treating with the officers, ſometimes 


* vith the ſundry nations apart. It happened, 


' that the Africans coming rudely eo Gies to de- 


mand the corn-money, "which they pretended 
vas due to them; he to reprove their inſo- 
* lence, bid them in a contemptuous manner go 


' aſk their captain Mazho' for it. This anfwer put 


all into a flame. Without any heſitation they 


 Wmultuouſly ran, and ſeized on the money, 


' which had been n in order to their 
en, | | 
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144 The Roman Hyftory. Book IV, 
* Matho and Spendius fomented with all their 
< art and induſtry this audacious proceeding of 
the multitude, being perſuaded, that to do 
* ſome outrageous act, in violation of the treaty 
they were upon, and contrary to the law of na- 
tions, would be the ſureſt way to put things 
< paſt accommodation, and to kindle the war 
they ſo much deſired. Thus therefore, not 
only the money and baggage of the Cartbagi- 
nians were ſeized by the mutineers, but Giſco 
and all the Cartbaginians who accompanied him 
were arreſted, put in irons, and thrown into 
priſon; and theſe violences were immediately 
© followed by an open declaration of war againſt 

© Carthage. 

AND now Matho diſpatched deputies to the 
< cities round about, exhorting them to lend 
him ſuccours, enter into confederacy with him, 
and bravely recover their liberty. It was not 
needful for the deputies to uſe much perſua- 
< ſion, the very fame of this rebellion ſufficing to 

draw the whole country into it. The mercileſs 
8 impoſitions of the Carthaginians upon their . 
rican ſubjects, were the cauſe of this univerſal 
proneneſs to a revolt. They had taken from 
the country people during the late war one 
half of their corn, and had doubled the tri- 
butes paid by the inhabitants of the cities, not 

2 exempting even the pooreſt from theſe exac- 
* tions. When new magiſtrates were to be elec- 
ted for the provinces, the choice never fell on 

| © thoſe who were likely to govern the people with 


T lenity and maden, but on ſuch whoſe ri- 
| 6 gour 


* . 
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gour promiſed the EleQors the richeſt fruits of 


. + oppreſſion.” Hanno, for example, was of this 
$ fort, and therefore a great favourite at Carthage. 


All theſe things conſidered, it is no wonder 
4 e the Africans were not backward to rebel. 
Not only ſuch as could bear arms readily ten- 


« dered their ſervice in this commotion, but the 


very women (who had ſeen their huſbands and 


+ fathers dragged to priſon by the tax-gatherers) 


brought forth their jewels and other ornaments, 
offering all to ſale for the maintenance of ſo juſt 
a quarrel. And by this great forwardneſs, and 
$ liberal contribution, Matho and Spendius were 


* ſupplied with a ſtrong reinforcement of 70,000 


* Africans, and were moreover furniſhed with 


money, not only to give the ſoldiers the ar- 
* rears of their pay, (which to engage them in 
the revolt they had promiſed) but ſufficient to 


carry on the war begun, though 1 it ſhould be 
of long continuance, 
The Mercenaries uſing the advantage of hte 
* preſent ſtrength, laid ſiege to Utica and Hippo, 


two maritime cities of great importance, ly- 


4 ing to the welt of Cartbage, and not far from 
* itz nor did they abandon their camp at Tunes, 


* which on the other ſide, lay commodiouſly to 


* hinder. the + nA 08 n VP into 

the country that way. 
Carthage was ſituate on a + eines hich 
is bounded on one fide by the ſea, and on 
the other by a lake. The Nbmus that joins 
this Peninſula to the continent is about three 
| myry broad, Utica ſtood on that ſide of Carthage 
| L'3 Which 
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„ which regards the ſea, Tunes on the other ſide 
upon the lake: ſo that the enemy, from thoſe 
© two poſts, marching ſometimes by day, and 


* ſometimes by night, to the very walls of the ca- 
< pital, filled the inhabitants with extreme ter- 


© ror, The Carthaginians, in this diſtreſs, ap- 
pointed Hanno to be their General. He had 
gained ſome reputation in that capacity, when 


employed to conquer that part of Africa which 
lay towards Hecatompolis. Hanno did not fail to 


make with diligence all needful preparations 


(for that was his talent:) He got together 
whatever was neceſſary, as well to relieve a 


town befieged, as to batter and aſſail any place 


F defended againſt him. With theſe previfſons 
+ and with a hundred elephants he came to 
Utica ſo ſuddenly, that the mercenaries, as men 

£ ſurprized, forſook their trenches and retired to 


+ a" rifing piece of woody ground, where they 


aj ee be fate aint che volenee of his huge 


« 
Hanno, having: bens epd to make war 
6 e the Africans and Numidians, who upon 
any defeat were wont to fly for two or three days 

5 together, imagined that the enemy he had only 


_ © routed, were utterly: ruined even beyond a poſ- 
_ © bility of recovery; neglecting therefore ta 


© keep guard, and leaving his men at liberty, he 
immediately entered the town, there to recreate 
and divert himſelf. But thoſe old foldiers, with 
whom he was now at war, had learned of 4: 
Far to ſuſtain ſuch ſhocks as they had juſt 
y ee without ay ene and to re- 

+ tire 


=D 


them to get 


fords, and the few it had were fo well watched, 
a that it was not eaſy for even a ſingle man to 
"1 over without being ſeen, As for the bridge 
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tire and to fight again many times in one day, 
as occaſion required, Wherefore as ſoon as they 


© perceived that Hanno knew not how to make 
+ uſe of a victory, they inſtantly ruſhed down 
from their retreat, aſſailed their own camp, and 


with great ſlaughter drove the Cartbaginians 
out of it, forcing them to hide themſelves 


« within the walls of Utica; and they alſo got 


+ poſſeſſion. of all the ſtores that Hanno had 
brought for the relief of the town. Nor was 
this the only occaſion wherein Hanno gave 
marks of his inſufficiency. Twice he might have 
* defeated the enemy in pitched battle, and twice 


by ſurprize, yet he unaccountably neglected 


* theſe opportunities, and even ſuffered the ene- 


my to take poſſeſſion of all the paſſes in the 


Abmus, which joins the Peninſula, whereon 


* Carthage ſtood, to the firm land. 


The Caribaginians, diſſatisfied with the con- 
duct of Hanno, had now recourſe to the undiſ- 


puted abilities of Amilcar, whom they ſent into 


the field with 10,000 men and 70 elephants. 
* Amilcay was for ſome time at a loſs how to meet 
{ with the enemy upon equal ground, For, be- 
* ſide the other places of advantage, which the 
* mercenaries had ſeized, Hanno had ſuffered 


which the river Macar or Bagradas was paſla- 
+ ble to thaſe who were to travel from Carthage 
into the Continent. This river had not many 


E * itſelf, 


poſſeſſion of the only bridge by 
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itſelf, the enemy guarded it with the utmoſt 
© vigilance, and had built a town cloſe by it, for 
the more commodious lodging of the troops 


that were appointed to that ſervice. Amilcar, 


having in vain tried all means poſſible to force 
a paſſage, at length bethought himſelf of an 
expedient to gain one by ſtealth. He had ob- 
ſerved that upon the blowing of certain winds, 
the mouth of the Macar uſed to be choaked up 
* with ſand and gravel, which formed a kind of 
bar acroſs it. Marching therefore to the mouth 
of the river, he there waited, without com- 


municating his deſign to any body, the blow- 


* ing of thoſe favourable winds ; which no ſooner 
© happened, but he paſſed the ſtream with his 


| » army by night unperceived, and the next morn- 


© ing appeared in the plain, to the great aſtoniſn- 
ment both of the een and 20 the enc- | 
" eeuc 
t Ses and his Asen were —— 5 

« Said as well as amazed at this news, 28 
© knowing that they had no longer to deal with 
the improvident gravity of Hanno, but with 


an able captain, even their own maſter in the 


bart of war, whom they ſtill admired though 
$ they hated him. Amilcar marched directly to- 
< wards thoſe of the enemy, who guarded the 
4 bridge. Spendius advanced to meet him with 
10, ooo men, whom he drew out of the town 
that was near it. He had ordered 13, ooo to 


©. come from before Utica and join him. Upon 
_ the arrival of this reinforcement, the fear with | 


: which the mercenaries had been ſtruck was 
change 
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changed into preſumption. They thought to 
ſurround Amilcar, and bear him down by num- 
© bers. Amilcar had diſpoſed his elephants in 
the front; his cavalry and light armed in- 


fantry in the ſecond line, and his heavy arm- 


ed foot in the rear of all. He had || pro- 
© bably expected that the 15,000 men from 
© Utica would have fallen upon his rear, inſtead 


ef joining the forces with Spendius; and this 


expectation was the reaſon of his placing his 
main ſtrength in the rear. But when he ſaw, 
that the enemy, neglecting their advantage, 
* had joined their two bodies of troops together, 
ne immediately changed the order of his bat- 
dle, making his horſe wheel about and go to 
che rear, and his infantry advance. This ſud- 


* den retreat of the Carthaginian cavalry was miſ- 


taken by the mercenaries for a real flight and 


* a mark of fear. They advanced therefore 


* briſkly to the attack without obſerving any 
* order, and in full confidence of victory. But 
no ſooner did they perceive that cavalry, which 


* they had thought routed, appear again in good 


array, covering the whole body of the Cartba- 


ginian foot, (for by the general's order, the 


horſe wheeling from the rear to the right and 
left, had now placed themſelves in the ſame 


line with the infantry) than their aſtoniſument 
' at this movement quite took away their 


courage. They inftantly turned their backs 
+ and fled, and being warmly purſued by the 
+ horſe and elephants of Amilcar, ſuffered a very 


_ great ſlaughter, In this overthrow, 6000 of 


«the 
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© the mercenaries were lain, ken 


«/ priſoners z the reſt eſcaped, ſome to the camp 


before Vtica, others to the town by the bridge, 


< whather:Awmilcar followed them ſo faſt; that he 
5 eafily poſſeſſed himſelf of that place, the enemy 
not having ſufficiently recovered their ſpirits to 
make a defence, but flying thence to Tunes at 
* his approach. After this he ſpeedily reduced 
* ſeveral other towns, partly by force, partly by 

* compolition, and by this happy progres gave 


* the Cartbaginians be n bee eh 
. 


As for Matho, he ſtill e the fiege of 
© Hippo, adviſing Spendius, and Auteritas, chief 
captain of the Gauls, to follow Amilcar fo as 
© never to loſe ſight of him, yet always to keep 


where they might be ſafe from the horſe and 


<. elephants of the Caribaginians. He alſo ſent in- 
«to \Numidia and Africa, admoniſhing the peo- 
ple to furniſh thoſe two commanders with ſup- 
+ phes, and to exert themſelves on this occaſion 
< for the recovery of their freedom. Spend:us 
vith ſix thouſand men, choſen out of the ſeve- 


_ ral nations encamped at Tunes, and with 2000 
Gault, that followed Autaritus, (theſe being all 
that remained of thoſe who had ſerved under 
this captain in Sicily, the reſt having deſerted 


to the Romans at Eryx) purſuant to the counſel 
of i Matbo, continually coaſted the Carthagini- 


_ © ons, but — the foot of the hills. 
One day, when Amilcar was encamped in a 


paied on all ſides with bills, che 


1 VF 8 rs 
„„ ſuccou 
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* ſuccours which Spendius had waited for arriv- 
ed, and the Carthogimian general was not a lit- 


« tle embarraſſed thereby; for he had now to 
deal with a body of Africans in front, and an- 
other of Numidians behind him, while the army 
of Spendius lay on his flank. In this difficulty 
the fame of  Amilcar's perſonal worth was of 

great benefit to his country. In the enemies 
troops there happened to be a certain Numi- 


I dan, named Naravaſus, àa man of diſtinction 


both for his birth and courage. He had in- 
| * herited fram his father an inclination to the 


* Carthaginians, and it was much increaſed by 


* what he had heard of Amilcar's merit. Think- 
ing that he had now an opportunity of gain- 


© ing the friendſhip of this people, he came to 


the camp attended by about 100 Numidian 


 £* horſe. Having halted near the lines without 

any ſhew of fear, he there made a ſign with his 
© hand. Amilcar not à little wondering at the 
£ hardineſs of the action, ſent out to him a horſe- 
man; to whom Narevaſus fignified, that he de- 
ſired a conference with the general. The lat- 
ter not readily complying with the motion, 
the Numidian no ſooner perceived his diſtruſt, 
but 'diſmounting, he gave his horſe and arms 
to thoſe who were with him; and with a noble 
confidence, entered the camp alone. Every 


F body wondered at the bravery of the man, but 


received him amicably. Being conducted to 
Anilrur, he told him, he wanted not good in- 
* clinations for the Carthaginians 1 in general; but 


$ that his principal eqotive of cothing there was 
a | to 
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to engage in a friendſhip with him; which if 
he approved, he ſhould find him for the fu- 


ture a faithful friend, both in counſel and in 


action. This diſcourſe, together with the man- 


* ly aſſurance and ingenuous ſimplicity with 
© which, it was ſpoken, filled Amilcar with un- 


ſpeakable joy; inſomuch, that he not only con- 
© ſented to make him his companion in all his 
© enterprizes; but, to purchaſe his fidelity to the 


: Corthaginions,. proinghd hun his daughter in 


After chis . and treaty, Meck 


E brought to the camp 2000 Numidians, that were 
under his command; with which reinforcement 


© Amilcar offered the enemy battle. | Spendius, on 


his part being ſtrengthened by the Africans, ad- 


* vanced boldly into the plain, where the battle 
was obſtinately fought. Amilcar, in the end, 
+ had the day: the elephants did great ſervice; 
and Naravaſus ſignalized bimſelf moſt eminent- 
< © ly. Spendius and Autaritus eſcaped by flight, a- 

© bout 10, ooo of their men being ſlain, and 40o0 
taken priſoners. Amilcar received kindly all 
© thoſe of the priſoners, that were willing to take 
© his pay, and ſerve under him, and he armed 


them with the ſpoils of the dead. As for thoſe 
that were not willing to ſerve, he aſſembled 
them all, and then told them, that he freely 


pardoned their paſt fault, and gave them their 


; liberty; but bid them remember, that if even 


< they were taken again in arms againſt the dl 


iro ell De 
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5 During theſe tranſactions, the mercenaries 
© that were in garriſon in Sardinia mutinied, after 
the example of Maths and Spendius; and having 


hut up Beſtar their chief commander in the 


* citadel, they at length murdered both him and 
all the Carthaginians with him. Hereupon the 


republic, in order to quell theſe mercenaries, 
* diſpatched from Carthage into that iſland a body 


© of troops, which, if we may judge from their 
proceedings, were alſo mercenaries (a ſtrange 


policy of the magiſtrates.) Theſe ſoldiers no 
_ © ſooner arrived, but they entered into the views 


of the mutineers, and joined the revolt. The 


united forces ſeized on the leader of the new 


* comers and crucified him; they likewiſe in the 


* moſt cruel manner murdered all the Carthagini- 


* ans they could meet with, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the towns, and remained maſters of the whole 
* iſland; until at length a quarrel happened be- 
* tween them and the natives, who prevailing, 
* conſtrained them to leave the country, and fly 
for refuge into 7taly. But thus Sardinia became 


entirely loſt ro the Cartbaginians. 


Jo return to the mercenaries in Africa, 


© Matho, Spendius and Autaritus having ad- 


vice of the clemency which Amilcar exerciſed 


towards the priſoners, and fearing the effect 


* it might have upon the Africans, and their other 
© troops, reſolved to engage them in ſome new 


_ © act of villainy, ſuch as ſhould put them paſt all 
hopes of indemnity. With this view they aſ- 


* ſembled the whole army. A meſſenger pre- 


8 -_ arrives with a pretended letter from 


thoſe 


"5 
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* thoſe who had followed their ſteps in Sardinia. 
© This letter admoniſhes them to be careful in 
« guarding Giſeo, and the reſt of the priſoners 


(hom they had ſeized at the treaty of Tunes) 


© there being ſome perſons in the army, who 
© held ſecret intelligence with the Caribaginians 


or their releaſe. Spendius took occaſion from this 
letter to warn the ſoldiers not to rely on the 


© ſpecious humanity. of Amilcar towards thoſe 
< who had fallen into his hands; whoſe real in- 
© tention, he ſaid, was not to ſpare them, but by 
a feigned clemency. to draw the reſt to ſubmiſ- 
fon; to the end, that having all at his mercy, 


+ © he might at once take vengeance upon all. He 
© likewiſe counſelled them, to be eſpecially watch- 
ful not to ſuffer Giſco to eſcape; who being a 


principal leader, and in great authority, would 


prove one of their moſt dangerous enemies. 
Spendius had hardly ended his diſcourſe, when a 
* ſecond courier, pretending to come from Tunes, 
arrived with a letter preſſing the ſame matter 


that was contained in the other. Upon this 
* Autaritus, the Gaul, immediately ſtepped forth 
and declared to the aſſembly, that their ſafety 


and ſucceſs could only be found in renouncing 


© all hopes of reconciliation with the Cartbagini- 


am; and that whoever ſhould appear to have 


turned his thoughts that way, ought to be dil- 
< truſted as a traitor to the common cauſe, and as 
being in ſecret correſpondence with the enemy; 


U andd he adviſed them to be guided wholly by 


< thoſe, who were for carrying things to the ut- 


* ee againſt RR After 


5 this 


- to expire in miſery. The Carthaginians receiv+ 
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this he gave it as his opinion, that they ought 


to put to death by torments, not only Giſco and 
© all the Caribaginians then in their cuſtody, hut 


all thoſe that ſhould. hereafter fall alive into 


their hands. Autaritus was always in theſe aſ- 
« ſemblies of the ſoldiers a leading man, having 
the advantage, by his knowledge of ſeveral 
languages, of being able to make himſelf un- 
« derſtood: by the greateſt part of his hearers. 


His propoſal was received with almoſt univerſal 


* applauſe nevertheleſs there were ſome of eye- 
« ry nation, who joined in one common requeſt, 
that in regard of the many benefits they had 
© received from Giſco, he might at leaſt have the 
« favour to ſuffer only death, and not be put to 


. torment. As they ſpoke in ſeveral languages, 
and all at once, it was not preſently underſtood 


© what they demanded; but no ſooner was their 
intention known, and ſome one in the aſſembly 
© had cried out, down with them, knock them all 


© on abe bead, but theſe interceſſors were ſtoned 
* to death by the multitude. Then, by order 
© of Spendius, was Giſco with the other Carthagi- 
nian priſoners, to the number of 700 perſons, 


4 brought out to ſuffer the ſentence pronounced 
* againſt them. The executioners (beginning 
* with Giſco, that ſame Giſco, whom but a little 


* before the whole army had owned for their be- 
* nefator, and whom they had made choice of 


* to be arbitrator of their differences with the re- 


public) cut off their hands, broke their legs, 


and then threw them alive into a ditch, there 


ing 


——— a OE » * — 
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c © ing intelligence of this cruelty, and being deep- 7 
© ly affected with the fad fate of ſo many of their 


< citizens, ſent orders to Amilcar and Hanno, to 


© uſe their utmoſt diligence to revenge it. They 


* likewiſe diſpatched heralds. to the mercenaries, 
© to demand the bodies of the dead; but the vil- 


< lains were ſo far from complying with this de- 
© mand, that they threatened to treat whatever 
© meſſengers ſhould hereafter be ſent to ie 
_ © the ſame manner they had treated Giſco. 
in fact it became an eſtabliſhed law _ 


them, that all Cartbaginian priſoners they took 


© ſhould be tormented to death; and that thoſe 


© who were allies of the Carthaginians ſhould have 
© their hands cut off, and in that condition be 


_ © ſent back to them z and this law was after- 
'* wards rigorouſly executed. 


© © Amilear, ſeeing no means left to put an end 
© to the unbounded audaciouſneſs of-the enemy, 


but by utterly exterminating them, ſent to 


Hanno to come and join him with the forces, 
< which, without performing any thing worthy of 


notice, he had hitherto ſeparately commanded. 


It was hoped that with their united ſtrength 
© they might be able to give a happy iſſue to the 
var. And in the mean time it was reſolved, 


that in return for the barbarity practiſed by the 


© enemy, all thoſe of them, who ſhould fall alive 
into the hands of the Caribaginians, ſhould be 


© thrown to wild beaſts to be devoured. 


But now when affairs began to have a promiſ- 
© ing aſpect, a diſpute, that aroſe on a ſudden 


* between the two generals, was carried ſo far, 
a that 
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that by it they loſt many fair occaſions of beat- 


ing the enemy, and even gave them, frequent 


| + advantages in the war. Upon the news of this 
« diviſion, the magiſtrates of Carthage came to a 
« reſolution, that one of the two ſhould quit his 


command, and that the oo ſhould be left 
6 to the army. | 8 


This quaere! ſo unſeaſonable, 1 l its 1 5 
« quences above-mentioned, were not the only 


« misfortunes that befel the Cartbaginians at this 


time. A convoy from Emporium with proviſions, 


and other ſtores, much wanted for the army, 
© was loſt by tempeſt at ſea : and to fill the mea- 
© ſure of their adverſity, the towns of Utica and 
Hippo, that had hitherto ſtood firm to the Cars 
6 thaginian party, not only in this war, but even 
in the time of Agatbocles, and when the Romans 
made their deſcent on Africa, now abandoned 
them on a ſudden, without any plauſible mo- 
tive; and not only entered into a league of faſt 
* friendſhip with the Africans, but conceived an 
* implacable hatred againſt the Cartbaginians; 
; which they ſufficiently teſtified by murdering 

call thoſe they had of that nation in garriſon, and 
* throwing their bodies over the. walls, without 
* ſuffering: them to be buried. Theſe events en- 

* couraged Matho and Spendius to think of laying 
- + ſiege even to Carthage itſelf, | 


The Caribaginian army having Ae 18 


: favour of Amilcar, Hanno was conſtrained to re- 
* linquiſh his authority, and was ſucceeded by 
Hannibal, whom the Senate appointed to com- 
mand in his ſtead. Aſliſted by | Fly new collegye, 

Vo. IV. M - and 
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© and eſpecially by Næradaſus, who was eminent. 
< ly uſeful in all expeditions, Amilcar ſcoured the 
© country, and endeavoured to cut off all means 


àꝛ of ſubſiſtence from the wy; who now in- 


veſted Carthage. 
© The ciry, blocked up on all ſides by land, 
© was forced to have recourſe to her allies. Hier 


king of Syracuſe, who had all along had a watch- 


© ful eye upon the events of this war, and had 
© ſupplied the republic with every thing ſhe had 
c deſired of him, was now, in her greateſt di- 


© fireſs, more than ever diligent to aſſiſt her; as 


< being well aware, that to maintain his own au- 
© thority in Sicily, and his alliance of friendſhip 
© 'with the Romans, it was neceſſary that Carthage 


- Thould be preſerved 1 in a condition to balance 
© their power; otherwiſe he himſelf might foon 


© be at their mercy, and inſtead of their friend 


become their ſubſe ce. 


In this, ſays Polybins, he acted wiſely, for it 
greatly behoves a Prince not to neglect a miſ- 


chief of this kind, in the beginning, nor to ſuf. 
9 fer the exorbitant growth ef a neighbouring 


© Power, till he is no longer able to Conteſt with 
© it for his own indiſputable right. 

Not only king Hiero, but the Romans allo, 
© (faithfully obſerving their treaty of peace) ſup- 

* plied the Carthagimins with ſuch proviſions and 
© ſtores as they wanted; fo that the city, being 

thus ſuccoured, was in a condition to defend 


_ © "irfelf againſt the efforts of the befiegers. 


In the mean time Amiltur was ſo active and 


4 1 in preventing any fupplies from going 
4 | a 
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* to the camp of Matho and Spendius, that he at 


length reduced them to great ſtraits for pro- 


« yiſions, and in the end conſtrained them to 


© raiſe the ſiege. And now Spendius, aſſiſted by 


© one Zarxas an African leader, and by Autaritus 


© the Gaul, iſſued into the field, at the head of 


« 50,000 choſen men, to try the formune of war 


* againſt Amilcar. (Matho was left at Tunes, to 
© negotiate with their friends, and take a general 
care of the buſineſs.) The elephants of Car- 
* thage and the horſe of Naravaſus made Spendius 


afraid of deſcending into the plains, ſo that 


b he betook himſelf to his former method of 


9 keeping the hills and rough grounds, or oc- 


_ © cupying the ſtreight paſſages, wherein the 


* deſperate courage of his men might ſhew itſelf 


* with little diſadvantage. But Amilcar, having 


* more {kill than he in the trade of war, artfully 
* contrived to draw him to many ſkirmiſhes ; in 


all which the ſucceſs was ſuch, as added cou- 


rage to the Cartbaginians, and abated the 


* ſtrength and ſpirit of their enemies. Thus he 
continued alarming and provoking them by 


night and by day; and, through his ſkill in lay- 
ing ambuſhes, never failed to entrap ſome of 
* them when they engaged in ſmall parties, nor 


* to cut off great numbers when the action was 
more general; and thoſe that fell alive into 
his hands he gave to be devoured by wild 
C beaſts. | W . 8 


At length he ſurprized them in a place that 


« was very commodious for his own army, and 
 ® "ou 8 to theirs. They preſent- 


. | ly 
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i ly ſaw their diſadvantage, and therefore had 
not heart to fight. Amilcar prudently foreſee- 
ing that neceility might draw them to at- 
tempt the moſt deſperate enterprizes, took the 
opportunity of their preſent fear, and ſhut them 
cloſe up with a trench and rampart. There they 
waited miſerably and in vain for ſuccour from 
Tunes; and having ſpent all their proviſions 
were fo preſſed with hunger, that they fed up- 
on the bodies of their priſoners. This they 


* ſuffered patiently, as knowing they had not de- 


« ſerved any favour from Carthage ; and hoping 


© {till that their friends at Tunes would not neg- 


ect them. But when at length they were 
driven to ſuch extremity, as to be forced to 


_ © devour their own companions, and yet ſaw no 


© appearance of relief, then was their obſtinacy 
© quite broken, and they began to threaten their 
© captains. Spendius, Zarxas and Autaritus having 
© therefore conſulted together, came to a reſolu- 


© tion to yield themſelves to Amilcar, if required, 


© as the condition of peace. They ſent a herald 
to demand a paſs, which being granted them, 


they came in perſon to the Carthaginian general. 
What they could ſay to him is hard to conjec- 
© ture; yet by the conditions that Amilcar grant- 


© ed, it would ſeem that they took the blame 
upon themſelves, and begged pardon for the 


multitude. The conditions were, That the Car- 
* thaginians ſhould chuſe out of the whole number 


© of theſe enemies, any ten whom they pleaſed, to re- 


main at their diſcretion; and that the reſt ſhould 
2 2 be diſmiſſed, re in coat, When the 


© treaty. 
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* treaty was thus concluded, Amilcar told Spendius, 


© and thoſe who were with him, that he choſe 


© them as part of the ten; and then immediately 
ordered them to be ſeized and ſecured. The ar- 
my receiving intelligence that their leaders were 

+ detained, and not knowing that a treaty was 
* concluded for them upon tuch gentle terms, 
* preſently imagined they were betrayed. In 
* amazement therefore they all ran to arms. But 

now they wanted captains to order and con- 


. duct them; and the ſame aſtoniſhment that 


made them break the covenants of peace, of 
which they were ignorant, gave Amilcar both 
colour of juſtice in accompliſhing revenge, 
and facility in doing the execution. They were 
all ſlain, being 40,000 or more in number. 


»The news of this exploit, (as may well be 


zune gave new life and ſpirit to the peo- 
ple at Cartbage, and was terrible to the revolt- 


ed cities. Amilcar, with Naravaſus and Han- 


* nibal, carried the war from town to town; and 
found all places ready to yield, except Utica, 
Hippo, and Tunes, the two firſt ſtanding out 

through fear of deſerved vengeance, and the 
© laſt being held by Matho, with the remainder 
of the rebel army. It was thought fit to begin 
with Tunes, where lay the chief ſtrength of the 


enemy. Coming before this town, they hrought 
forth Spendius with his fellows, and, in view of 
the garriſon, crucified them under the walls, to 


© terrify thoſe of his old companions, that were 


* Kill in arms. With this rigour the fiege be- 
* gan, as as if ſpeedy victory had been aſſured. 
| M3. * Hannibal 
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© Hannibal quartered upon that fide of Tunes, 


© which lay toward Caribage; Amilcar on the 


* oppoſite fide; too far aſunder to help one an- 
© other in ſudden accidents. It behoved them 
therefore to be more circumſpect. Neverthe- 
* leſs, Hannibal ſecure, as if all danger were paſt, 
© neglected to keep good guard. Matbo per- 


ceived it, and, uſing his advantage, ſallied out 


< with unexpected fury againſt that part of the 
* Garthaginian army, and ſo ſucceſsfully, that, 


after a great ſlaughter of the enemy, he put 


the reſt to flight, forced their camp, pillaged 
© it, and took Hannibal himſelf priſoner. After 
the victory, having cauſed the dead body of 


' * Spendius to be taken down from the croſs, he 


ordered Hannibal to be fixed alive in his place, 


and executed him with unſpeakable torments. 


© The reſt alſo of the nobleſt of the Caribaginians, 


< who had fallen into his hands, were by his 
© command ſlain round the body of Spendius. Of 


< al this Amilcar knew nothing, till it was toq 


late; neither had he ſtrength enough remain- 
ing, after this great loſs, to continue the ſiege; 
but was obliged to break it up, and remove to 

- © the mouth of the river Bagradas, where he 


_ © encamped. 


< The terror in Carthage, upon the news of 
this diſaſter, was not leſs than had been the 


© joy for the late important victory. All that 


could bear arms were ſent. into the field under 


Hanno; and the Senate commiſſioned thirty 
„. principal men of their body to labour with all 
= % {400 force of 6 to * Amilcar and 


< him 
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him to a reconciliation. This could not be ef- ; 
fected preſently. Amilcar was perhaps nearly 

touched in his honour, that the careleſſneſs of 
Hannibal ſeemed to be imputed to him, by 
* ſending his enemy to ſhare with him the con- 
duct of affairs, and be a check upon his pro- 
+ ceedings. Nevertheleſs, after many conferen- 
ces, the authority of the Senators prevailed; 
and the two Generals paſſed their words to live 
in friendſhip, and act in concert for the public 
good. And thenceforward all affairs were ſuc- 
* celsfully managed to the pratation, af, their 

* fellow citizens. 

„Aale, during theſe tranſaKtions, was come 


« advantage of the reputation of his late ſucceſs, 
« while it gave ſome life to his cauſe. But this 
African Leader wanted the neceſſary ſxill to. 
* cope with Amilcar, who in all ſkirmiſhes and 
* encounters between parties never failed to worſt 
4 him, and thereby to diminiſh both his ſtrength 
and his credit. Matbo, ſenſible of this grow- 
ing miſchief to his affairs, reſolved therefore to 
* try the fortune of one battle, whereby either 
his ambition ſhould be accompliſhed, or his 
cares at an end. The Carthaginians were no 
* leſs diſpoſed to a general action, having maß 
advantages above their enemies, and eſpecially _ 
$ (which was worth all the reſt) ſuch a comman- 
der, as was not eaſily to be matched in that 
* age. Both parties being. thus agreed, the con- 
_ © federates and friends of, both were called to- 
b n and the towns drained of their, garri- 
M 4 es « ſons 
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J ſons to augment the armies. At length with 
joint conſent, in time and place, the battle 
* was fought. The Carthaginians won the day. 


The greateſt part of the African army was ſlain 


upon the ſpot ; the reſt fled to a town, that not 


being defenſible quickly ſurrendered ; Matho 
< himſelf was there taken alive. Immediately 
upon this victory all the African cities which 


© had been in the rebellion, ſubmitted to their 


told maſters, Utics and Hippo only excepted, 


theſe, by their treacherous and outrageous pro- 


ceedings, having cut off from themſelves all 
© hopes of pardon. However, theſe alſo were 


conſtrained to ſurrender at mercy. Mat ho and 


his companions, being led in triumph to 
Caribage, were put to death . all the tor. 


ments that revenge 'could deviſe. - 


„Thus Was a period given to this inexpiable 


war; which bad laſted three years and near four 


V. R. 81 5. 
Bef. Chr. 
237. 
214 Conſ. 


months, and had abounded with more acts of 
© wickedneſs and cruel Ys than 85 other to be 
$ met en in * | 


— — 
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ROME during all this; time We no * | 
tage of her rival's diſtreſs to promote her ruin, but 
continued faithfully to obſerye the treaty of peace 


with her; and even aſſiſted her as a friend in ma- 


NE inſtances. Once indeed there ſeemed to be 
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ſome danger of a rupture. For as the Canbaginant Y, 


at the beginning of this war, made prize of all 


veſſels that came on the coaſt of Africa to ſup- 


437. 
214 Conf. 
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ply the rebels with proviſions, it happened that 


they had at one time in cuſtody 500 Talians, 
whom they had taken carrying on this traffic for 
the profit of private merchants. The Romans, 


offended at the detaining of theſe traders in pri- 


ſon, began to turn their thoughts to revenge; but 
they were ſoon appeaſed by a reſpectful embaſſy 
from Carthage, who reſtored the priſoners in ſo 
frank a manner, that the Romans, not to be be- 
hind her in courteſy, enlarged, without ranſom, all 


the Cartbaginian captives, that yet remained of 


thoſe who had been taken during the Sicilian war. 


They alſo permitted their merchants to ſupply 


Carthage with whatſoever ſhe ſtood in need of, 
and prohibited all commerce with her enemies. 
Nay, more than this, when the people of Utica, 
having revolted from the Caribaginians, would 
have put that city into the hands of the Romans, 
the latter rejected the overture; as they alſo did 
an offer made them of the Iſland of Sardinia by 
the mercenaries there, who, following the ex- 
ample. of thoſe in Africa, had turned their arms 
againſt the maſters in whoſe pay they were, and 
= forcibly ſeized upon that Iſland. 1115 
This behaviour towards a rival power (ays a 
ane writer) might have ſerved as a notable 


example of Roman faith to all poſterity, had not 

the iſſue proved that it proceeded: wholly from 

the hope of greater profit thereby, than could 
| A tha be — from an ä violation of 


the 


Sir W. R. 
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Sardinia, were indeed defigned againſt Rome. The 


quiſhed all pretenfions to the Iſland for ever; 
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1 15. the treaty of peace. The whole eſtate of Car- q 
237- Thage depended, at that time, upon the virtue l 
ts of Amilcar, and had he been overthrown by the 2 
rebels in one main battle, that mighty city muſt t 
either have fallen into the hands of mercileſs w 
Villains, or have humbled herſelf under the pro- re 
; tection of the Romans, with whom ſhe had lately d 
contended for ſuperiority. She was once, during 
the war, reduced by the rebels to ſo great extre- 
mity as not to be far from ſuch a miſerable 
choice. Wherefore it was not unwiſely done of WM jy, 
the Romans, to make ſuch demonſtration of 
kindneſs, and honourable dealing, as might in- 
vite a rich, but ſinking ſhip, to run herſelf aground 
AV pon their ſhore. But hen all was well ended in 
8 Africa, and the Corthaginians began to prepare 
bor the recovery of Sardinia, then did ambition 
put off her goodly vizour. Though the Ro- 
mans had formerly refuſed this Iſland, when of- 
fered them by the mercenaries, (who were after- 
wards" driven thence by the natives) they now 
| reſolved to take poſſeſſion of it by force of arms. 
8 One of the Conſuls paſſed thither with an army, 
pud Pomp. and denounced war  againft Carthage, under the 
| + egg ſhameleſs pretence, That the prepar ations made (by 
Venales. that enfeebled and impoveriſhed city) 10 reduce 


Carthaginians were in no condition at this time 
to enter upon a new war with ſo potent an ene- 
my: yielding therefore to neceſlity, they relin- 


and not only ſo, but ſubmitted to the exactions 


a who further demanded of them, 
as 


e 
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as the price of a peace, the ſum of * 1200 ta- Bee. he 
lents: Deteſtable injuſtice and extortion, which, 
as Polybius aſſures us, were the chief cauſe of 
that bloody war, in which Hannibal afterwards, 2 
with hereditary hatred and an implacable ſpirit of not. 
revenge, puſhed the Romans to the very brink of - 
auen : | 


a 2 


CHAP. XII. 


Wars of the Romans with the Boian Gauls, 
| W See and Corſicans. 


URING l cnn ates , 
that the war of Carthage with her merce- 
naries had laſted, the Roman Conſuls had no af- 
fairs abroad, and ſeem to have chiefly employ- 
ed their thoughts to eſtabliſh good order in 1taly, 
and to ſecure the frontiers againſt the Gauls and 
Lyyurians, by planting colonies in their neigh- 
bourhood. The. Republic however would gladly 
have engaged in ſome quarrel, if ſhe could have IX nl 
tound a plauſible pretence for it. Euurqhius tells Foro. 1. 
us that after the concluſion, of the war in Scily, * © 
ſhe ſent Ambaſſadors to Ptolemy. Evergetes, King 

of Egypt, to offer him her aſſiſtance againſt Anu-- 
tliochus of Syria, ſurnamed the God: but the K. 

Hptian having got rid of his enemy before the 
Ambaſſadors arrived, his anſwer was only a com- 

pliment of thanks. And we have ſeen, that 

after the concluſion of the African war, in which 

Carthage was triumphant, the Romans would have 

FRCWEd hoſtilities your that hated rival, on 
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Y. R. 15 account of Sardinia,” if they had not been pre- 


Bef. Chr 


. 
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vented in this project, by an Cn, ceſſion of 


that Ifland to them. 
But about the ſame time theſe ambitious 100 


reſtleſs ſpirits found ſufficient opportunity to 


g8ee B. 3. 


ch. 25. §. 
x,2.Polyb. 
> 3. C. 21. 


keep their hardy legions in exerciſe. In the Con- 


ſulate of 77h. Sempronius, and P. Valerius, thoſe 


Ttalic Gauls who were called Boii, and who, after 
infinite loſſes, and calamitzes ſuſtained in their 
ſtruggles with the Romans, had continued quiet 
45 years, reſolved at length, upon ſome very 
trivial pretences, to break the peace, which had 


been ſo long maintained with the republic. The 


old men, all thoſe who had felt the hardſhips and 


fufferings of the former wars, being extinct, the 


Liv. "Exit 


| os ſea of TPO. 


young men, their ſucceſſors, who had experi- 
enced nothing of thoſe miſeries, and feared no- 


thing from fortune,” began; according to the na- 


ture of man, to grow turbulent and deſirous 


of ſome change i in their condition; and this was 


the! true ſource of their raſh enterprize. 
The Ligurians alſo (whom Rome had not yet 


begun to ſubdue, ) being in motion, and ſeeming 


to threaten her with war, the Conſuls for the 
were obliged to divide their forces. 
Valerius led a conſular army againſt the Gaul, 


7 | arid was vanquiſhed in his firſt battle with them, 
in which he loſt 3500 men. Upon the news of 
this en the g 1 n 


Fa Foe i. at + this time the whole extent of 
country between the Arno, the Apennines, the country of the 
Ananes, the Po, the e =: and the Ligurjan ſea (now 


2 M. Cem - 


. e. — „ „ „ 
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M. Genucius Cipus, one of the Prætors, from 
the city, with a reinforcement for the Conſul. 
yalrrius looking on this precaution as a perſonal 
affront, and believing that he was ſtill ſtrong'e- 
nough to cope with the enemy, notwithſtanding 


169 
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the blow he had received, haſtened to attack 


them again, before Cipus could arrive. 


His 


ſoldiers were no leſs zealous than himſelf to re- 
cover their honour; and being animated by this 


motive behaved themſelves ſo gallantly that they 
ſlew 14,000 of the Gauls and took 2000 pri- 


ſoners. However, this victory did not obtain 


the conſul a triumph, becauſe he had been raſh 


in the attempt, and had not paid ſufficient defe- 
rence to the ſentiments of the ſenate and people. 

In the mean time Sempronius, the other Conſul, 
gained a battle, (though not a deciſive one) a- 
gainſt the Ligurians. 

Theſe wars were continued by the next tt year's 
Conſuls L. Cornelius Lentulus, and Q, Fuluius 
Flaccus. Fulvius acquired no honour by the 
campaign. 
preſerved his camp from being forced by the 
 Gauls, whoſe country on this ſide of the Po he 


It was with great difficulty that he 


v. R. 3 


Ton. B. 8. 


had entered; he was obliged to keep within his 


intrenchments, and to act RP on the Aalen 
ive. 


Cornelius had better ſucceſs againſt the Ligu- 

rians near Hetruria. He obtained a wen for 

dun he was rewarded with a triumph. 
During theſe wars, Preparations. were made 
2 


Eutrop. B. 


3.0. 1. 
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V. R. 516: at Rome to celebrate the ſecular Lav Fiero 


Bef. Chr, 
236. _ of Syracuſe came to ſee the ſhow, and 
3 Fed brought 


Ken. An- * Lud: 8 * moſt 3 games that ve 


* Part meet with in the Roman ſtory. The common opinion makes 


= "a them to have had a very odd original, of which we have 
ep.4. ® 8 relation in Valerius Maximus, of the Antients, 
Miſcel. and Angelus Pulitiaaus of the Moderns. Monſieur Dacier, 


9 in his excellent remarks on the ſecular poem of Horace, 
piſſes by this old conceit as trivial and fabulous, and aſſures 
us, that we need go no fatther for the riſe of the cuſtom, 
than to the Sydilline oracles, for which the Romans had fo 
great an eftcem and veneration. 
In theſe. ſacred writings, there was one 88 prophe- 
cy to this effect; that if the Romans, at the beginning of 
every age, ſhould hold ſolemn games in the Campus Mar- 
tiur to the honour of Pluto, Preſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, 
Ceret, and the Parce, or three fatal ſiſters, their city ſhould 
ever flouriſh, and all nations be ſubjected to their dominion. 
They were very ready to obey the oracle, and, in all the 
ceremonies uſed on that occaſion, conformed themſelves 
to its directions. The whole manner of the ſolemnity was 
as follows: In the firſt place, the heralds received orders to 
make an invitation of the whole world to come to 2 fraf 
ewhich they had never ſeen already, and ſhould never ſee again. 
Some: few days before the beginning of the games, the 
Qaindecimviri, taking their ſeats in the capitol, and in 
the Palatize temple, diſtributed among the people purify- 
ing compoſitions, as flambeaux, brimſtone and ſulphur. 
From hence the people paſſed on to Diana's temple on the 
Aeentine mountain, carrying wheat, barley, and beans, as 
an offering ; and after this they ſpent whole nights in 
devotion to the deſtinies. At length, when the time of 
the games was actually come, which continued three days 
and three nights, the people aſſembled in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, 


the Parc, Ceres, Pluto, and Preſerpine. On the firſt night 


of the feaſt, the Emperor accompanied by the Quindecimviri, 


commanded three altars to be raiſed on the bank of Tiber, 
| i which 
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with him 200,000 Modii (meaſures con- V. R. 516, 


| raining a peck and a e that the vaſt — 
concourſe 275 Conf. 
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Þ 


which they Grfalcd with the bond of Sema 


then proceeded to burn the offerings and the victims. After 


this they marked out a ſpace which ſerved for a Theatre, 
being illuminated by an innumerable multitude of flambeaux 
and fires: here they ſung ſome certain hymns compoſed on 
this occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of ſports. On the 


day after, when they had been at the capitol to offer . 


the victims, they returned to the Campus Martizs, and 
held ſports to the honour of Apollo and Diana. "Theſe laſted 


till the next day, when the noble matrons, at the hour ap- 


pointed by the oracle, went to the capitol to ſing hymns to 
Jupiter. On the third day, which concluded the feaſt, 
twenty-ſeven young boys, and as many girls, ſung in the 
temple of Palatine Apollo, hymns and verſes in Greet and 
Latin, to recommend the city to the protection of thoſe 


deities whom they deſigned -particutarly to honour by their 


ſacrifices. 
. poem of Horace was compoled Fo 
this laſt day, in the ſecular game held by Augufizs. Da- 
tier has given his judgment on this poem, as the maſter- 
piece of Horace; and believes that all antiquity cannot | os 


furniſh us with any thing more happily compleat. _ - 

There has been much controverſy, whether theſe games 
were celebrated every hundred or every hundred and ten * De Die 
years. For the former opinion, Cenforizus * alledges the Natali, 
teſtimony of Valerius Antins, Varro and Livg; and this was cap. 17. 
certainly the ſpace of time which the Romans called /ecu- 
um, or an age. For the latter he produceth the autho- 
rity of the reꝑiſters, or commentaries of the Duindecimviri, 
and the edits of Aupuftus, Sls oe OY 
Horace in his ſecular poem; 21. 


 Certus undenos decies per annor, Re. 


| This laft ſpace is expreſly injoined by the Sylilline oracle * 
itſelf; the verſes of which, relating to this purpaſe, are | 
———_ Zofimut in the ſecond book of his hiſtory. 1 
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The year of the * games was not a year 
of jump, ene, FM The new C onſuls, P. Cornelius 
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Vet according to the antient accounts we have of their 
celebration in the {evra age, neither of theſs periods an 


— 


The firſt were held 4: U. c. 245, or 298. 
The ſecond A. 330, or 408. - | 
I The third 4. 518. 8 

The fourth either A. OE 608, or e648, _ 
The fixth by Claudius, A. 800. 
The ſeventh by. Demztian, 841. 
The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 
The ninth by Philip, 1000. 
The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 

The diſorder, without qaeition, was owing to the ambi- 
tion of the Emperors, who were extremely defirous to have 
the honour of celebrating theſe games in their reign; and 
therefore upon the ſligliteſt pretence, many times made 


them return before their ordinary courſe. Thus Claudius 


pretended that Auguſtus had held the games before their 
due time, that he might have the leaſt excuſe to keep them 
within ſixty-four years afterwards On which account, 


b. Snetonius tells us, that the people ſcoffed at his cryers, when 
they went about proclaiming games that nobody had ever 


Mr. Wal- 
ker of 
Coins, p. 
268, 


- ſeen, nor would ſee again; whereas there were not only 


many perſons alive who remembered the games of Auguſfui, 
bat ſeveral players, who had acted in thoſe games, were now 
again brought on the ſtage by Claudius. Sueton. Claud. 21. 
What part of the year the ſecular games were celebrated 
in, is uncertain ; probably in the times of the common- 
wealth on the days of the nativity of the city, 7. e. the 
9,10, 11, Kal. Mai, but under the 8 on the day 


when t . i 206% 
as Lula, 
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f i rol CL ani and obliged to 
v3 take the field to oppoſe the Gauls. The. confi- - 
_ dence of their leaders being raiſed by the mul- 
ng titudes of men they had aſſembled, and by the 
7 expectation of a. ſtrong reinforcement of their 
countrymen. from the other fide the Alps,. they 
+ demanded. the reſtitution of Ariminum, formerly 
a taken from them by the Romans. Lentulus and 
Varus, to gain time (not having their troops 
compleat) referred the miſter to the determina- 
tion of the ſenate, and in the interim agreed upon 


a truce with the enemy, whoſe commanders were 


very ready to conſent to a ceſſation of arms till 
they ſhould be joined by the forces they expected 
from Tranſalpine Gaul. When theſe forces arriy- 
ed, their number proved ſo great as to give 
umbrage to thoſe whom they came to aſſiſt. The 
G/alpine Gauls, more afraid of the new comers 
than of the Romans, turned their arms againſt 
them and put them to flight, but firſt ew their 
own two Generals (or Kings) Ates and Galatus, 
for having of their own head, and without con- 
ſulting the nation, invited ſuch dangerous allies 


no longer neceſſary to repreſs them. Lentulus 


ebrated from the Ligurians, partly by force and n wal 
2 compoſition. 0 


to croſs the A/ps. The enemy being thus de- 
feated by. themſelves, two conſular armies were 


with his legions alone, not only reduced the Bots. 
to yield a part of their country as the condition 
„ 21. Jof a peace; but took a great number of farts 
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the day In the mean tune, Varus made pronarations. Zon, 2 


* going to the Illand of Corſica, which, by the 
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ſecret intrigues of the Carthaginians, had Been in- 
duced to throw off the Roman yoke. The Con- 
ſul, not finding a fleet ready to tranſport his 


whole army, ſent away before him a ſmall num- 
ber of ſhips with a detachment under the com- 


mand of that Claudius Glycias, who had formerly 


been named to the Dictatorſhip in deriſion. 
Claudius had ſerved, ſince that time, with good 


reputation, in ſeveral poſts of a lower order, but 


had never commanded in chief. Secing himſelf 
now at the head of a part of the Conſular army, 


his ambition was raiſed, and fancying it would 


5 Zon, B. 8. 


Dio. apud 


Voaleſ. p. 


593. Val. 
Max. B. 6. 


c. 3. 9. 3. 


be much for his honour to gain this Iſland to the 


republic without bloodſhed ; he, without the 
conſent of Conſul or Senate, made a ſhameful 


peace with the Corficans. The Conſul, at his ar 


rival, annulled the treaty, renewed the war, and 
fubdued the Iſland by force of arms. As for Clau- 


dius, by a decree of the fenate, he was delivered 


up to the reſentment of the Corficans, for having 
drawn them (as it was alledged) into a bloody war 


by 4 fallacious peace : In which ſentence the re- 


Public, beſide the puniſhing a breach of duty and 


order, had the further view of preventing the 


reproach that might have been caſt upon the 


Conſul, for having made war om a people who 


15 depended on the faith of a treaty. However, 


the Corfieans diſdained this reparation, and ſent 


Claudius back to Rome. There he was put to 


death in priſon, and then his body, being firſt 
carried to the top of the ſteps called Scale Ge- 
moniæ, on which the bodies of the greateſt ma- 


lefactors uſed to be W at, was thence drag- 


2 ged 
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n- ged away with an iron crook and thrown into the V. R. 517* 


Bef. Chr, 
n- Tiber ra | | | wh 
is This execution of Claudius did not ſatisfy tlie — £296 
m- Corficans, who had been amuſed by a treaty of 


peace, only to give their enemies the better op- 
portunity to ſubdue them by a war. The near 
neighbourhood of Sardizia made it eaſy for them 
to communicate their diſcontent to the people 
of that Iſland ; and it is ſaid, that Carthage un- 
der- hand excited the Sardinians to revolt from the 
Romans; and that Rome, for this reaſon, made 
preparations for a new war with the African eg 1 
Republic. Alarmed at this news the Cartbagi- 3. c. 3. 
nians ſent ambaſſador after ambaſſador to nego- 
tate an accommodation; but all in vain. - At 
length they diſpatched to Rome, for the ſame end, 
ten of the principal members of their ſtate, 
among whom was one Hanno, a young man of 
great ſpirit and vivacity. When theſe new de- Oroſius, By 
puties had for a while employed the loweſt ſub- . 13 
miſſions and the humbleſt entreaties to procure 
2 reconciliation, and all to no effect, Hanno, 
weary of ſo much ctinging, and full of indigna- 
ton at the rough and haughty anſwers of the Se- 
nate, cried out, with an air of confidence and 
dignity, Well then, if you are reſolved to pie, in 
break the treaty, reinſtate us in the condition Excerp. af, 
* we were in before it was concluded. Re- -* 
* ſtore to us Ster and Sarpinta. With theſe 
e bought of you, not @ Short Truce, but 4 
* Peace that was to be perpetual.” The Sena- 
ors, aſhamed, diſmiſſed the Deputies with a mil» | 
drag: ber anſwer. 52: u 
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returned to Rome in triumph. 


tilius Balbus, and T. Manlius Torquatus, drew lots 


their ambition, and ſo unwearied their conſtancy 
in purſuing its dictates, that in the ſucceeding 


i- have attained to univerſal empire. 


months. In the following Conſulſtip of L. Poft- 
 bumius Albinus, 


ficans and Ligurians, who had (probably) en- 


number of the Citizens to be conſiderably leſſened, 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
After this the Conſuls for the new year, C. A. 


for their provinces; the former continued in 
Ttaly, while the latter eaſily recovered Sardinia, 
and ſettled peace there, but without reducing It 


And now the temple of Janus was ſhut up 
for the firſt time ſince the reign of Numa Pompi- ' 
lius. For near 450 years the Romans had been 
almoſt continually in arms: And ſo ſteady was 


parts of this hiſtory we ſhall ſee them, in ſpite 
of numberleſs misfortunes, ſtill forming new en- 
terprizes upon the neighbouring nations, and 
never ceaſing to puſh their conqueſts till they 


The preſent tranquillity laſted but a few 


and Sp. Carvilius, three armies 
were raiſed to act againſt the Sardinians, Cor- 


gaged themſelves, by ſecret | treaties, mutually 

to aſſiſt one another. Poſtbumins ſucceeded My 
againſt the Liguriansz but the Pretor Cornelius, Wl * 
who commanded in Sardiria, was, with many of "yt 
his ſoldiers, carried off by diſtemper. Carviliz WM "2 
(from Corſica) tranſported his Legions thither, Lg 
gained a victory over the Sardinians, and then * 


In this Conſulſhip, the Cenſers, 8 the 


and TY it to mens marrying only with a 
| "vow 
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view to intereſt, deſerting their own wives for 
fear of having many children to maintain, and 
carrying on unlawful intrigues with other wo- 


men, they obliged all the citizens to ſwear, that 
they would not marry with any other view, than 


Chap. XII. 


that of increaſing the ſubjects of the republic. 
This oath raiſed many ſcruples; and cauſed many 


ruptures between huſbands and wives. Among . 


the reſt, one Carvilius Ruga, a conſiderable man, 
thought himſelf bound by his oath to divorce 
his wife whom he paſſionately loved, becauſe ſhe 
was barren; and accordingly he put her away, 
contrary to his inclination, and married another ; 
the firſt inſtance of divorce at Rome in 519 years, 


B. 17. c. 
21. in fine. 
Sulp. de 
dotibus. 
D. Hal. p. 
93. 


notwithſtanding that the laws Had always allow- 
ed it. And it was on this occaſion that marriage- 


contracts were firſt introduced, to ſecure wo- 
men's portions in caſe of divorces, which we 


ſhall ſee hereafter grow ſcandalouſly frequent, as 


a corruption of manners n in the re- 
public. 

The freſh revolts of the en and Lign- 
rians obliged the new Conſuls, M. Pomponius 
Matho and Q. Fabius Maximus, (the ſame Fabius 
who afterwards acquired fo much glory in the 


wars of Hannibal) to divide the Roman forces. It 


now falling to Fabius's lot to make war with the 


V. R. 520. 
Bef. Chr. 
232. 


219 Conſ. 


Plut. life of 
Fab. 


Ligurians, he drove them out of the flat country, 


and forced them to take ſhelter under the Alps. 
In the mean time, his collegue Pomponius failed 
for Sardinia, and gained ſome victories there, for 
which a triumph was granted him at his return 
home. - N 3, 1 8 5 
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It is conjectured, that about this time the 
Abutian Law (fo called from the two Abutii, 
Tribunes of. the people, who propoſed it and 
got it paſſed) was promulged. It retrenched 
many frivolous euſtoms, ordained by tbe twelve 
tables to be obſerved in proceſſes relating to civil 


affairs, and it alſo directed that three able and 


judicious men ſhould be choſen out of each 7rits, 
to form a new tribunal, which ſubordinate to 
the Pretors, might aſſiſt them, and remedy the 
inconveniences often occaſioned by their abſence 


from Rome. Theſe new Judges were called, for 


brevity's ſake, Centumvirs *, though they were 
105 ip number; and when they were afterwards 


_ augmented to 180, they ſtill kept the ſame name. 


V. R. 521. 
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The eſtabliſhment of this new /ribunal made 
no change as to the direction of ſtate affairs, 
which continued wholly in the Senate and Co. 
mitia. Flaminius, one of the Tribunes, made a 


motion to the Commons, at this time, to diſtri. 


bute a fruitful country lately taken from the 
Gauls, among the poor citizens of Rome. All 
motions -of this kind had ever been oppoſed by 


; the Senators, out of private intereſt ; and now 
they had indeed a better reaſon to unite their 


5 Jun. 


5. Epiſt. 


Cicero de 
: Orar. B. Is 
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N in order to hinder Flaminius's motion 


5 They were divided into hone courts or chambers. The 


cauſes, which fell under their cognizance, were ſuch as re- 


lated to preſcriptions, guardianſhips, degrees of conſangui- 
nity, or affinity, damages occaſioned by inundations, con- 
teſts about building or repairing middle walls, the windows 


ꝝ man might open upon his neighbour, with an infinite num- 


ber of other matters, that often raiſed diſputes between the 


inhabitants of the ſame city. 
| from 
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from paſſing into a law. They foreſaw that the f. 
Gauls, on both ſides the Po, would impatiently | 
bear the diſtribution propoſed of thoſe lands. 
Neither the threats of the preſent Conſuls, I. 
Amilius Lepidus, and M. Publicius Malleolus, nor 
the entreaties of the Senate, nor yet the tears 
of his own father, whom the Patricians had gain- | 
ed over to them, could prevail with Flaminius to 
deſiſt. On the day appointed for propoſing te 
law to the. Comitia, he mounted the Raſtra and ad, Max. 
| 3 Z 5 Cx oh 
ſpoke to the people in favour of it; but in the $-s. 
midſt of his harangue, his father appearing on a Rg 
ſudden, aſcended: the Refira, took him by the . . i 
arm, and commanded him to follow him home; | 
and then Flaminius immediately obeyed without 
reply ; and, what is moſt extraordinary, not the 
leaſt noiſe nor murmur was heard in the aſſembly. 
Nevertheleſs, the affair was now only poſtponed ; 
it was afterwards carried into execution; and what | 
the Senators had apprehended came to pals 3 12 2 
dangerous war from the angry Gault. 

In the following year the new Conſuls, M. V. R. 522. 
Pomponius Matho, and C. Papirius Maſo, entirely . 
finiſhed the conqueſt of the two iſlands of Sardinia 221 Conf. 

nnd Corfica, which were then reduced to the on. B. 
ſtate of a Roman Province, upon the ſame foot © + 

as Sicily. It is probable, that after this regula- 

tion Pomponius continued in the ne province to 

govern it in quality of Pro-Conſul, or Prætor, 

when the year of his Conſulate, which was not 
far from a concluſion, ſhould expire; . 
pirius returned to Rome. At his arrival he found Faſt. - Cap. 
the grand elections over; a Dictator had been . 

„ . 


4 


80: c ue Roman Hiſtory, Book IV. 
2 2 created to hold the Comftia, fo that düring the 


230 few remaining days of his magiſtracy, he had 
wy = nothing to do, and he alſo quickly perceived, 


A . ry 
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upon trial that he had no more credit than bu- 

. fineſs; The ſenate, diſſatisfied with him for ſome 

reaſon unknown, refuſed him a triumph. This 

provoked him to take a method entirely new, to 

Val. Nas. do himſelf honour. - At the head of his army he 

Fin, B. marched to the temple of Jupiter Latials on the 

25. é. Yu ill of Aba, with all the pomp with which trium- 

; ues victors were wont to march to the Capitol; 

de made no alteration in the ceremony, except 

that inſtead of a crown of laurel, he wore a crown 

Fides iz Of myrtle, on account of his having defeated the 

d Corficans in a place where was a grove of myr- 
85 T. tles. This example of Papyrius, was afterwards 
followed by many Generals to wg: the ſenate 
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HE next year M. Anilus Barbula, and M. 
Junius Pera, being Conſuls, the republic 
engaged i in a new war out of Italy. IAhricum, 
or rather that part of the country ſo called, which 
- Hes upon the Adriatic, and confines upon Macedon 
and Epirus, was at this time governed by a wo- 
Polyb-B.2+ man, named Teuta, the widow of King Agron, 


Bef. Chr, 


Appian i in and guardian to her ſon, Pinæus, under age, 


* The ſucceſs of her late huſband's arms, who 


bad — the Aloliaus, made her vain and 
| preſy mptuous 
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i Chap. XIII. 


but that ſhe thought it was never the cuſtom 


The Roman Hifory. 
preſumptuous; and being governed by evil coun- 


£ils, ſhe, inſtead of prudently managing the af- 4 


fairs of her ward in peace, commiſſioned her ſub- 


| jets to practiſe piracy on the ſea coaſt, and 
ſeize all the places they could ; which was, in a 
manner, declaring herſelf a common enemy to 


all nations. Her pirates had taken many ſhips 
belonging to the Reman merchants, and ſhe was 


now beſieging the iſland of Ja in the Adriatic ; 


the inhabitants of which, had put themſelves un- 
der the protection of the republic. Upon the 


complaints of thoſe merchants, and to protect the 


181 
v. R. 
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229. 
222 Conſ. 


Zon. B. 8. 
Dio. in Ex- 
cerpt. xii. 


people of Ja, the ſenate diſpatched two ambaſſa- 


dors, Caius and Lucius Coruncanins, to the Miyrian 
Queen, to require of her that ſhe would reftrain 
her ſubjects from infeſting the ſeas with their 
piracies. To this demand the Queen anſwered, 

that ſhe would take care, that no injury ſhould 
be done to the Romans by the [/hrian Nation, 


of Princes to hinder private fubjetts from making 


the Romans, (replied the younger of the am- 
baſſadors) have an excellent cuſtom, which is, to 
puniſh private injuries by a public 'revenge, and to 


Polyb. B. 
2. C. 8. 


what advantages they could from the ſea. But 


relieve the oppreſſed. Teuta, by the help of the 


Gods, we ſhall find means to make you fpeetlily 


reform your "royal inflitutions. The proud Queen, 


angry to exceſs at theſe words, eren contrived 


to have the ambaſſadors murdered in their return 


homeward. Upon the news of this cruel breach 
of the law of nations, the ſenate, having Grit 


done honour to the mayes of ' the ambaſſadors, 
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Dio. in Ex- 
cerpt. xii. 
mow B. 8. 


223d Conſ. 


Polyb. B. 
E. c. 11. 


i Now Cur- 


27 Be Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 


by erecting, as was uſual in ſuch caſes, ſtatues, 
three feet high, to their memory, equipped a 
fleet with all expedition to begin the war. Teuta, 
alarmed. with theſe preparations, diſpatched an 
embaſſy to Rome, to diſown her having had any 
hare in the murder: Yet, when the Romans de- 
manded that the murderers ſhould be delivered 
up, ſhe peremptorily refuſed it. 

The Conſuls therefore for the new year, P, 


Poſthumius Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centama!ns, 


both embarked for Nllyricum. Fulvius had the 


command of the fleet, conſiſting of 200 gallies, 
and Poſthumius of the land- forces, which were 
20, oo0 foot, and a ſmall body of horſe. The 


Queen, in the beginning of the ſpring, had aug- 


mented her fleet, and ſent it to plunder the 
coafls of Greece. One part ſailed te Corcyra*; 
(a ſmall iſland lying near Pharos in the Aariatic) 


the reſt anchored before Epidamnum. Theſe, 


5 aces 7 the way * the city had ſurrendered, 


who had thought to ſurprize the town, having 


failed of their hope, rejoined the ſquadron that 
lay before Corcyra : the people of which place 
had called in the Ætolians and Acheans to their 


aſſiſtance. Nevertheleſs, the 1/hriaxs, bein g aſ- 


ſiſted by the Acarnanians, had the victory in 4 


briſk action by ſea: ſo that Corgre, being no 
4 condition to defend itſelf, capitu- 
d received an Nyrian garriſon, com- 
elrius of Pharos : after which, the 


 Fulvius failed divedtly for 3 . and 5 he 
he 


)))) 


mainder, in quality of Pro- conſul. 


Chap. XIII. 7 ze Roman Hjfory. 

he purſued his courſe, having a ſecret intelli- 
gence with Demetrius; who, knowing that ſome 
ill offices had been done him with Teuta, and 
fearing her reſentment, had promiſed the Con- 


ſul to deliver up the Place to him; and this he 
did with the conſent of the Corcyræcans, who 


thought it the only means of getting a ae 


tion from the inſults of the Ihrians. 


By the advice and aſſiſtance of the ſame De- 


metrius, the Romans (after Poſthumius had landed 


his forces) made themſelves maſters of Apollonia 


(a great city, and one of the keys of Nhyricum on 
the fide of Macedon) and of many other places; 


of which, to reward his ſervices, they appointed 
him governor. Teuta was quickly conſtrained 
by Poſthuminss army to retire for ſafety to the 
inner Part of Ihyricum', while Fulvius, with his 


| naval forces, cleared the ſea of her pirates. 


Upon the election of Sp. Carvilius, and 9, 


Fabius Verrucoſus, to the Conſulate, Fulvius was 


recalled from Ihricum with the greater part 


of the fleet, and of the land- forces; and Poſt- 


bumius received orders to ſtay there with the re- 
Teuta, who 
perhaps had built ſome hopes on a change of 
the Roman magiſtrates, finding that Poſthumius 
not only wintered in IAhricum, but was raiſing 
freſh- troops to purſue the war, ſent, early. in 
the ſpring, from Rhizon, (whither ſhe had re- 
tired) an embaſly to Rome to divert the ſtorm. 
The Senate granted her a peace on theſe condi- 
tions. That ſhe ſhould pay an annual tribute to 
jbe Romans. Surrender to them all Illyricum, 

5 | YT feu 
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24.29% country of the ie as yielded to the e. 
mans.) And (which principally concerned the 


The Roman Hiftory. . Book IV, 
a few places excepted. ( Appian mentions Corcyra, 
Pharos, Iſſa, Epidamnum (or Dyrrbachium) and the 


Greeks) that not more than two of her ſhips, and 

theſe unarmed, ſhould be permitted to ſail beyond 
Liſſos, a ſea-port on the confines of Hyricun 
and Macedon. Thus ended the firſt Nyrian war, 


which had not laſted quite two years. As for 
Teuta, whether out of ſhame, or compelled to it 
by a ſecret article of the treaty, ſhe abdicated 


the Regency, and Demetrius took her place. 
. Poſthumins, after this, ſent ambaſſadors to the 


- LEtolians and Acbæans, to lay before them the 


'” miſſion, returned to Corqra, much pleaſed with 


reaſons for which the Romans had undertaken 


the war, what had been the events of it, and 
upon what terms a peace had been concluded. 


The ambaſſadors, having performed their com- 


the courteous reception they had met with from 
thoſe ſtates. In reality, the treaty was of great 
benefit to the Greeks, and delivered them from 


„ pe . 
. . ii. 


Ton. B. 8. 


vexations and perpetual fears: for all Grrece had 


been W nnn. * 


racies. 
Pohbius remarks, that this was the firſt time 


as ons troops croſt the ſea into /Ilyri- 
cum; and the firſt time that there was any inter- 


courſe by ambaſſadors between the Greeks and 


the Romans. The latter, about the ſame time, 


/ ſent ambaſſadors to Corinth and to Athens. They 


were honourably received. The Corinthians, by 


a public act, decreed that the Romans ſnould be 


— to the celebration of the Nbmian games. 
And 


Chap. XIV. Tze Roman Hiſtory. 


And Zonaras tells us, that the Athenians de- . . 


clared the Romans Citizens of Athens, and decreed 


them the privilege of being admitted to the my- 


ſteries of Eleuſis; that is, of the feſtival 8 
celebrated at es a city of Attica. 


15H: H A p. XIV. 
Tbe Romans n the Gauls on both 4. 
tbe Po. ä 


E FO R E the ILhyrian war was well ended, V. R. © 

the Halic Gauls on both ſides the Po began Bet Gur. 
to be in motion. Nevertheleſs it does not ap- 225 Conf 
pear, that P. Valerius Flaccus, and M. Attilius 
Regulus, the Conſuls for the new year, took the 
field againſt them, or r performed any military ex- 

bit 5 
, The Romans had the extremeſt dread of thoſe 


enemies, who had formerly reduced their ſtate 


to the very brink of total deſtruction. There was 
a prophecy, at this time current at Rome, That 
the Gauls and Greeks ſhould one tay be in poſſeſſion 


of it. This prophecy is ſaid to have been found 


2 Some authors ſay, that the firſt eſtabliſhment of two Pro- 
vincial Pretors, one for the government of Sicily, and one 
for that of Sardinia and Corfica, was in this Conſulate, and 
not at the time before mentioned, Be that as it will, it 
was in this year that, at the motion of two Tribunes, 8 
Villius, and Titiug, a law. paſſed, impowering the Raman Orig Joris, 
Prztors to appoint, as well in the provinces belonging to Juſtinian, 
the republic, as at Rome, guardians to thoſe women and _— we Wo 
children who had none. This Jaw: was called Villia-Titia. e. = do 
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N 527- in the Sybilline books. The completion of it 
| ſeemed now to approach, when the ſtates of the 


Chr. 
225. 

— republic were bounded on one fide by the Greeks, 

and on the other by the Gauls. The ſucceeding 

Conſuls therefore, M. Valerius Meſſala, and J. 

Apuſtius Fullo, conſulted with the Pontifices, how 

to quiet the apprehenſions of the people; and 

immediately an edi&t was publiſhed by the De- 

cemvirs, who had the care of the Sybilline books, 

commanding that two Greeks, a man and a wo- 

. man, and two Gzuls, a man and a woman, ſhould 

Een. B. 5- be buried alive in the Ox- Market; and by this 

„ they perſuaded the people, that the prophecy was 

| fulfilled, and that the Gaus and okra _—_ taken 

poſſeſſion of Rome. 

The difficulties raiſed by fperfiicidn being 

thus ſurmounted, the Romans applied themſelves 

to create diviſions among the Gauls, and to levy 

a a prodigious force; which (according to Poh- 


. Polyb. B. Bigg) amounted to near 700,000 foot, and near 


70,000 
b The numbers fad: upon the maſter, as Fort. Horſe. 
recorded by Polybius, are as follow. With 


' the Conſuls marched four legions of Re- 20,800 1,200 


mant, each legion conſiſting of 5,200 | 

_ foot, and 300 horſe.  — 

They had alſo with them, of the allies, 

of the Sabines and Hetrurians were ſent, un- 
der the eommand of a Prztor, to w tf 50,000 4, oo 
frontiers of Hetruria, — ET. 

Of the Umbrians and Sarcinates (from the- I 
Appennines) 20,000, and as many of the 
Jeneti and Cenomani were appointed to 
invade the Boii, in order to oblige them 
to keep a part of their forces at home, | 
for their own defence, ä 


8 


| 40,000 


At 


30, ooo 2, ooc 


my 


Theſe were ſtrengthened by a body e of the 


Of the Latins,' — — 


Chap. XIV. Te Roman Hiſtory. 
70,000 horſe, ſo great was the terror which the 


threatened invaſion from thefe Barbarians ſpread 
ge 

? Foet.. Efe 

At Name were kept ready to march, (on any 5 1,500 


exigence) of the citizens, — 
allies, amounting to = ; IO? 2,000 
On the muſter rolls ſent to Fi ſenate, 

| from the allies were, 


Of the Samnites, — — ' — — 70,000 .7,000 
Of the Japyges, and Mefſapyges, — — Fo, ooo 16,000 
Of the people of Lucania, — 


Of the Mari, Marrucini, F erentini, P's 
Pl, oy 20,000 4,000 
The Romans had alſo in Sicily and 88 : 


two legions, conſiſting each of 206 
foot and 200 horſe, — 

Beſide all theſe, of the common 3 
Rame and in Campania, were DO 250,000 23,000 
as fit to bear arms, — 


8,400 400 


— 


Polybius, on occaſion of this muſter, expreſſes his admira- 
tion of the hardy enterprize of Hannibal, to attack an empire 
of ſuch eee ſtrength with an army of ſcarcely 20,000 


men. 
But Sir Walter Raleigh obſerves; that this muſter n to 


have been like to that which Lodowic Sforza made, when 


Lewis the XIIth invaded Milan; at which time, the better 
to encourage himſelf and his ſubjects, he took a' roll of all 
perſons able to bear arms within the Dutchy, though indeed 
he was never able to bring a tenth part of them into the 
field. Certain it is, (adds our hiſtorian) that the battles of 
Trebia, Thraſymene, and Canne, did not conſume any ſuch 


proportion as was anſwerable to this large account. Yet 
were the Romans fain to arm their ſlaves, even for want of 

other ſoldiers, after their overthrow at Carne. Wherefore 
EE | the 
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cover all lialy, The Gauls nevertheleſs, with only 


fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horte 


began the hoſtilities, entered Hetruria, pillaging 


M and laying waſte the country, without oppoſition, 

Y. R. 528. .' The republic had promoted L. Æmilius Papus, 
Bef. Chr. 

a6 24 and. C. Actilius Regulus, to the Conſulſhip. The 


227 Conſ. latter went into Sardinia, to quiet ſome com- 
motion there; while Zmilius took upon him the 


B. a. c. Conduct of the war with the Inſubrian and Baan 


8 22. 


Gaul, joined by a numerous army, from the 
other dae 0 wo the e Abs, of the Cal. ſo © called 


(lays 


* the” marvel is not ie that the Carthaginians and others 


were little terrified with the report of ſuch a multi-tude : For, 

all heads are not fit for helmets ; though the Roman citizens 

were, in general, as good fighting men as elſewhere m_ 
de found. 

Another reaſon may be alſo affigned why Hannibal ſhould 
not be much frightened at theſe muſter rolls, even ſuppoſing 
the far greater part of the men, there regiſtered, to be fit to 
bear arms. Polybius tells us, that the people of 7aly, terrified 
at the approach of the Gauli, did not confider themſelves 

now as being to fight only as allies of Rome, and for the 
preſervation of her empire, but for their own proper ſafety, 
their families, their fortunes, all that was dear to them; 


and that it was for this reaſon they ſo readily executed the 


orders that were ſent to them from the ſenate. The conteſt 


with the Gaul. ale apan 0s the common cauſe of all 


Traly. 
e paſſe e he de colt unn viel 


different; for we may well: conclude from the neutrality and 


old behaviour generally obſerved by the allies of Rome, on 
that occaſion, that they looked upon this war as regard- 
ing ber . 2 in . thay I had lud con- 

| Ne 
eee to — the Gieſaiat were not a par- 


1 people of Tranſalbins Gaul. but probably, German: dif- 


peicd 


/ 
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| (ſays Polybius) becauſe they ſerved for pay, the 


word having that ſignification. They were com- 


manded by two kings, Concolitanus, and Fe: 


roeftus. 

Emilius Nang unceftain what tour the Gaſate 
would take after they had paſſed the Ap, had 
led his troops to Ariminum, to hindet the enemy 
from entering upon the Roman lands by the coaſts 
of the Adriatic ſea. At the ſame time a Prætor, 
with a body of 50,000 foot, and 4000 horſe, had 
been” ordered into Hetruria, to defend the fron- 
tiers of that country. But in his march he 
miſſed of the enemy ; who were advanced to the 


neighbourhood of Cluſium (within three days 


march of Rome) when they heard that a Roman 
army was behind them, and would ſoon be at 
their heels. They immediately turned back to 
meet the Prætor and give him battle. It being 
about the cloſe of day, when the two armies 
came in ſight of each other, they both encamp- 
ed. 'But in the night, the leaders of the Gauls, 
having meditated a ſtratagem, marched away with 
their infantry towards Fæſula *, leaving only their 
cavalry to appear in the field, when day ſhould 


return. In the morning, the Prætor ſeeing no- 


thing but horſe to oppoſe him, fallied out of his 
entrenchments and attacked them. The Gallic 
cavalry, according ro their inſtructions, inſtantly 


DOG 


perſed through all the Gallic: nation, whoſe profeſſion was 
arms, and who hired themſelves to whoever would employ 


them i in war. They had cheir name from a weapon they 
bore, called Gæſum. | 
A city of Hetruria, at the foot of the Apennines, 
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Y. R. 23, gave ground, and took the road to Feſula. Their 


Bet. Ch 
. 224. 


1 flight drew the Romans after them, never ſuſpet- 


227 Penl. ing that they ſhould find the enemy's infantry 


in their way. The latter on a ſudden — 
and fell vigorouſly upon the Prætor's troops al- 


85 ready fatigued with the purſuit. 6000 of his 


| Polyb: B, 
2. c. 26. 
to c. 31. 


men were killed upon the ſpot; the reſt in dif. 
order fled to a neighbouring hill, where they en- 
trenched themſelves. The firſt thought of the 


Gellic Generals was to force the enemy imme- 


diately in this poſt ; but conſidering afterwards 


that their own troops were wearied with the 
former night's march, they thought it beſt to 


give them ſome repoſe, and defer the atrack till 
the next day. 

In this diſtreſs of the Praztor s army, the 
Conſul Æmilius came ſeaſonably to their relief. 
Being informed of the approach of the Cæſatæ to- 
s Rome, he had inſtantly quitted his camp 
at Ariminum, and had marched with expedition 
to the defence of his country. He was now en- 
camped within a ſmall diſtance from the enemy; 


and the Prætor's troops ſeeing the fires in his 


camp, and conjecturing the truth, took courage. 


The Gauls, p 


perceiving the {ame fires, were great- 
ly alarmed at the Conſul's unexpected arrival; 
and being unwilling to hazard by a battle the 


| loſs of the rich booty they had got, they, by the 
advice of their King Aueroęſtus, decamped in the 


night, purpoling to march home through 1r- 


ſubria; and when they had ſecured their booty, 


to return to the war. In their march they kept 


along the ſhore of the Hetrurion ſea. Amiliu, 


2 


— 


— 
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Chap. XIV. The Roman Hifory, 
though his army was now ſtrengthened by the * 
remains of the Pretor's troops, did not think it 
adviſeable to hazard a pitched battle; but choſe 
rather to follow the enemy clofe, and watch his 

opportunity to haraſs them in their retreat, and, 
if poſſible, to recover ſome part of the ſpoils 
they were carrying off. It luckily happened, 
that his collegue Aitilius, having put a ſpeedy 
end to the troubles in Sardinia, had, in his re- 
turn home, landed with his army at Piſa, and 
yas now. marching along the coaſt of the Hetry- 
rian ſea towards Rome : he was overjoyed when, 
near Telamon, a little port of Hetruria, he learn- 


ed, by his ſcouts, the ſituation of things. And, 


in order to intercept the Gauls, he immediately 


drew up his infantry, .making as wide a front 


a8 he could; and then commanded them to ad- 
vance ſlowly to meet the enemy. He himſelf 
haſtened with his cavalry to the top of a hill, 
by the foot of which the enemy Fr 

paſs. His ambition was to have the chief glory 
of the ſucceſs; and he perſuaded himſelf, that 
by being the firſt to begin the berths; He ſhould 
obtain that advantage. 


The Geals imagined at firſt that this' body” of 


Roman horſe was only a detachment from Ani- 
lurs army, and therefore ordered their cavalry 


to advance and drive them from their poſt; As 


for Æmilius, as ſoon as he perceived fighting at 
a diſtance, he concluded it was his collegue . 


tilius, attacking the enemy in front, for he had 


been informed of his landing at Piſa, He im- 
ati detached all his horſe to fetch a com- 
O 2 0 pal 


neceſſarily 


_ 
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192 Te Roman Hyftory. Book IV. 
* 7 mg paſs and join thoſe of Attilius. Upon the arrival 
' 224 of ſo powerful a reinforcement the Romans re- 
227 Conf. newed the attack with more briſkneſs than ever. 

: Attilius fighting with the utmoſt: intrepidity was 
killed in the engagement. A Gaul cut off his 
head, and ſticking it on the top of a lance car- 

ried it through all the files of the Gallic troops. 

Hovever the death of this brave man proved no 

advantage to them. One of his lieutenants took 
his place, and the action was continued as before. 
The Romans in the end had che a, and kept 
poſſeſſion of their poſt. 
During the conflict between the cavalry, on 
i both ſides, the Gallic Generals had time to form 
their infantry. Having two conſular armies to 
deal with, one in their front, the other in their 
rear, they divided their battalions pretty equal 
ly, one half of them turning their backs to the 
other half; and to avoid being attacked in flank, 
they placed all their waggons and other carriages 
on the wings. Their plunder they had carried 
to a neighbouring hill, where they ft it unders 
4 good guard. 446 
— Re Ceſate- EPR made the firſt line of the 
troops that faced Æmilius, confiding in their gi- 
gantic ſtature and ſtrength, and obſerving chat 
the plain where they were drawn up was full of 
buſhes. and briars, to avoid being incommoded 
in the battle by the thorns catching in their 
clothes {tripped themſelves naked, keeping only 
their arms. But this vain confidence proved their 
deſtruction. For having only ſmall bucklers, 


irn were not ſuficient to ward their huge 
3 £ bodies 


Chap. XIV. The Roman Hiſtory. 1 25 4 
bodies from the darts that were unexpectedly Y Bo fo i 


ſnowered upon them by the Romans at a diſtance, 224. 
227 Conſ. 


they preſently fell into diſcouragement and per- 
plexity. Some tranſported with rage and de- 
ſpair threw themſelves madly upon the enemy, 
where they found certain death; others, pale, 
diſcomfited and trembling, drew back in diſ- 
order, breaking the ranks that were behind them. 
And thus were quelled at the very firſt attack 
the pride and ferocity of the Gæſatæ. 

And now the Roman dartmen retiring Achim 
the intervals of the army, the cohorts advanced 
to encounter the Inſubrians, Boians, and Tau- 
niſcans, who fought with great reſolution; for 
though they were hard preſſed, and covered with 
wounds, they ſuſtained the ſhock and kept their 
poſt, and may be truly ſaid to have been infe- 
rior to the Romans only in their arms. Their 
ſhields were not fo large as thoſe of the Romans, 
and their ſwords were made only for cutting. 
Nevertheleſs 'they maintained the fight till the 
Roman cavalry, who had been victorious on the 
eminence, driving at once full ſpeed upon them, 
put an end to the ſtruggle. The defeat was Diod. Sic. 
general; 40, ooo of the Gaus remained dead Eat, . 
upon the field of battle, and 10,000 were made 
priſoners, together with Concolitanus, one of their 
kings. The reſt eſcaped: by flight, but Ane- 
roeſtus their other king, the braveſt ſoldier, and 
moſt experienced commander of all the Gaule, 
cut his throat afterwards in rage and deſpair; 
Emilius after this victory marched his army 
into the country of the Boian Gaul, n 

O 5 his 


394 The Roman H;ftory. Book IV. 
Lr his ſoldiers with booty, and then returned to 
223 Rome, where he had a magnificent triumph. 
| nad Conſ. The fear of the Gallic war was over, but the 
- Polyb. B. defire of revenge remained; and the next year's 
er Conſuls therefore, T. Manlius Torguatus, and 9, 
| Fulvius Flaccus, had Gaul aſſigned them for their 
provinces. But theſe great men did not ſuc- 
ceed, to the expectation of the Romans, nor paſs 
the Pe, as it was hoped they would. Their 
” marches were retarded by violent rains, and a 
plague infected their army, which latter cala. 
mmity not ſuffering them to return to Rome at the 
PFiſt. Cap. uſual time, the famous Cæcilius Metellus was creat- 
| | | ed Dictator, to hold the Comitia in theit abſence, 
= for the new elections. 
| v. 3 C. Flaminius Nepos, and P. Furins Philo, "Ra 
Be che choſen Conſuls, put the deſign of their Predeceſ- 
| 229 Conſ. ſors in execution, and notwithſtanding the vi- 
43 georous oppoſition of the Gaus, paſſed the Po, 
8 and entered Inſubria; but having ſuffered much 
Polyb. B. a. both in their paſſage, and afterwards, and find 
©: 3% ing they could perform nothing of moment, they 
made a truce with this peaple, and retired inta 
the territory of their friends the Cænomani. There 
they continued a while augmenting their army 
with auxiliaries; and then renewed their incur- 
fions on the a. eee plains at the foot of the 
Ap. Hereupon the princes of this nation, per- 
ceiving the fixed determination of the Roman 
do ſubdue them, reſolved to put all to the hazard 
tt a battle; and having collected all their ſtrength, 
which amounted to go, doo men, marched againſt 


the enemy, und encamped within ſight of 7 


Chap. XIV. The Roman Hytory. 

It happened a litle before this that the Romans 
were much frightened by various prodigies in 
the heavens, in the waters, and upon the earth. 
In Hetruria extraordinary lights appeared in the 


air. At Ariminum three moons were ſeen at the 


ſame time. A river of Picenum rolled waters as 
red as blood. The Halians felt the violent earth- 
quake that overturned the Coloſſus of Rhodes, At 
Rome a vulture lighted in the middle of the 


195 | 
30. 
Bag. Gi. 


82. 


229 Conf, 


Zon. B. 8. 


Plut. life of 
Marcel. 
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13. 


Forum, and ſtaid there a conſiderable time. The 


Augurs being conſulted upon theſe prodigies, 
declared that there muſt have been ſome de- 
fect in the ceremonial at the election of the Con- 


falt: upon which, a courier was immediately diſ- 


patched from the ſenate, with letters command- 
ing them to return to Rome. But when theſe 
letters arrived, the Conſuls being on the banks 
of the river Addua, were in ſight of the powerful 


army of the Inſubrians; and Flaminius either gueſ- 


ſing at the ſubſtance of the letters, or having 
been informed of it by his friends, prevailed 
with his collegue not to 2 85 the packet till after 
the battle. 

The Romans, being ſenſible that the enemy ex- 
ceeded them in numbers, had intended to ule the 


Polyb.B.2. 
C. 32. 33˙ 


aid of thoſe Gault with whom they had reinforced 


their army. But now, remembring the faithleſl- 
neſs of theſe people, who were to be employed 
againſt troops of the ſame nation, they could not 
reſolve to truſt them in the preſent important 
conjuncture. At the ſame time it was by no 
means proper to expreſs a diffidence of them, 


in ſuch a manner as ſhould give them occaſion of 
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quarrel, Flaminius, to free himſelf from this per. 
plexity, made his Gauls pals to the other ſide of 


—— the river on a bridge of boats; and then, by 


cauſing the boats to be hawled to his own fide, 


put it out of the power of thoſe ſuſpected troops 


to do him any harm during the action. By this 


means alſo his own army was left without any 


hopes but in victory; for the river which they 


had at their backs was unfordable, Thus far 
the conduct of Flaminius appears commendable: 
but he was guilty of a great overſight in draw- 


ing up his army too near the brink of the river; 
for he left ſo little ſpace between that and his 
rear, that had the Romans been ever ſo little 
preſſed during the engagement, they had no 


whither to retire but into the water. However 
this defect of the Conſul's management was ſup- 


plied by the bravery and fkill of his ſoldiers, 


inſtructed by their Tribunes, Theſe officers had 


obſerved in former conflicts, that the Gauls were 
not formidable but in the ardour of their firſt at: 
tack, and that their ſwords were of ſuch a fa- 


ſhion and temper as, after two or three good 


cuts, to ſtand bent in their hands, and ſo be- 


come uſeleſs to them if they had not time to 


ftreighten them on the ground with their foot. 
The Tribunes therefore furniſhed the firſt line of 
the Roman troops with the arms of the triarii, 
or third line; that is to ſay, with long javelins, 
like our halberts, and ordered the . firſt 
to make uſe of theſe, and then to draw their 


1 Theſe precautions had the deſired ſuc- 
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on the Roman javelins became blunted, bent, 
and uſeleſs; and then the Romans cloſing in with 
them, ſtabbed them in the face and breaſt with 


| their pointed ſwords, making a terrible ſlaughter. 


Nine thouſand of the enemy were killed, and 
ſeventeen thouſand taken priſoners. _ 
After the action the Conſuls opened the packet. 


Furius was for immediately obeying the order; 


Flaminius inſiſted on purſuing the war: The vic- 
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Bef. Chr, 
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Oroſ. B. 4. 


e. 13. 


tory, he ſaid, was a ſufficient proof that there had 


been no defect in the auguries, and that the letters 


of revocation were wholly from the envy of the ſe- 
nate; that he would finiſh his enterprize, and would 


teach the people not to be deceived by THE OBSER- 


VATION OF BIRDS, or any thing elſe. Purſuant 


to this reſolution he attacked and took ſeveral 


caſtles,. and .one conſiderable town, with the 


ſpoils of which he enriched his ſoldiers, to pre- 


pare them for his defence in that quarrel which 
he knew would ariſe between him and the Senate; 


His collegue would not accompany him in theſe 


expeditions, but. continued. encamped, waiting 

to join him when he ſhould return from his in- 

curſion. 7 3 
When the two collegues came back to Rome 


with their armies, the people as well as the Se- 
nate at firſt ſnowed their reſentment, by a very 


cold reception; but the troops of Flaminius, 


whom he had enriched, found means to prevail 


with the former to grant both the Conſuls the ho- 
nours of the triumph. The Senate, however, 
obliged theſe magiſtrates afterwards to depoſe 
themſelves ; ſuch a reſpect, /ays Plutarch, had 
| 855 the 
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the Romans for religion, — all their affairs 
depend on the ſole will of the Gods, and never 
ſuffering, even in their greateſt proſperities, the 
leaſt contempt or neglect of the antient oracles, 
or of the uſages of their country ; being fully 
perſuaded, that what moſt contributed to the 
welfare of their ſtate was not the ſucceſs of their 
arms, but their ſteady ſubmiſſion to the Gods. 
The Comitia being held by an interrex, M. 


Claudius Marcellus (of a Plebeian branch of the 


Claudian family) who became afterwards ſo fa- 
mous, was raifed to the Conſulate, with Cn. Or- 
nelius Scipio. They were ſcarce entered upon 
their office when a deputation came to Rome from 


the Iuſubrians, to implore a peace; but the Se- 
nate at the inſtigation of the new Conſuli, who 


repreſented thoſe Ganis as an untractabie people, 


on whom there could be no dependance, diſ- 


miſſed their deputies with a refuſal. Upon this | 


they reſolved to bring into 7taly a freſh inunda- 


tion of Gæſatæ, who were always ready to fight 


for hire. Thirty thouſand of theſe mercenaries 


creſſed the Apr under the command of their 


king, Viridomarus. 

Early in the ſpring the Confuls paſſed the Po, 
and laid ſiege to Acerræ, a place near that river, 
and in the neighbourhood of Cremona. The 
Gault were now ninety thouſand ſtrong, yet they 


thought it more adviſeable to oblige the Romans 


to raiſe the ſiege of that frontier town, by mak- 


ing a uſeful diverſion, than to hazard a battle. 


Viridomarus therefore with ten thouſand men paſ- 


pe fed the Po, 0 the Noman tertitories, and ad- 


vanced 
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. hens Clad in 158 ö ue the 
news of this motion of the Gatls, Marcellus, fol- 


lowed by only two-thirds of the Roman cavalry, 
and about fix hundred of the light-armed infan- 
try, left his camp and came up with the enemy. 
near the place before named. He drew up his 
little army all in one line, giving it as much ex- 


tent as he could. The Ganls ſeeing the infantry 


of the Romans ſo inconſiderable, and always de- 
ſpiling their cavalry, had no doubt of the vic- 
tory. But when the two armies were juſt ready 
to join battle, Viridomarus advancing before his 
troops, defied the Roman general to ſingle com- 


bat. Marcellus joyfully accepted the challenge 
(for ſingle combat was his talent) ruſned upon 


his enemy, killed him and ſtripped him of his 
armour; and then the Gꝝſatæ were ſo diſhearten- 
ed that the victor, with his handful of Romans, 
put them intirely to flight. 

During the abſence of Marcellus, his . 
had taken Acerræ, and laid ſiege to Milan (or 
Mediolanum) the chief city of Inſubria, but was 
himſelf beſieged by the Gauls, while he lay be- 
fore the town. The return of the. victorious 
on changed the ſcene ; the Geſate quite diſ- 

ouraged broke up their camp, fled, and re- 
paſſe the Alps; and Milan immediately ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion. Como was reduced to the 


ſame neceſſity; and, in ſhort, the whole nation 


of the Inſubrians ſubmitted. to receive law from 
the republic, 


Injubria and Liguria were now 
* one province, and called Ciſalpine Caul: 


and 
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and thus did all Zafy become ſubject to __ 


from the Alps to the Jonian ſea. | 

The Senate decreed Marcellus a ne and 
it was ſaid in the decree to be, for having conguered 
the Inſubrians and Germans, which makes it pro- 
bable that the Gæſatæ were originally German. 
The Conſul, in his triumphal proceſſion, carried 
on his ſhoulders a trophy of the ſpoils of Virido- 


marus ; and this was the third and laſt triumph 


in which any opima ſpolia were ſeen at Rome. As 


for Cornelius Marcellus's collegue, he was conti- 


nued in the new province as Pro-Conſul, to re- 


gulate the affairs of it; and the ſame Comitia 


which allotted him that poſt, choſe M. Minucius 
Rufus, and P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina, to be the 
Conſuls for the ne year. The conqueſt of ria, 
on the borders of the Adriatic, was the my mili- 
tary exploit during their er gu 1 


CH 1 p. XV. 
be ſecond Illyrian war. 


of the young e eee ſeeing the Romans 


en ngaged in a troubleſome war with the Gault, 


and that Carthage wanted only a fair opportu- 


nity to break with them, had deſpiſed their or- 


ders, forced the Alintanei to renounce their alli 


ance with the 8 and ſent fifty — of 
war 


BOUT this time Demetrius of Phares, . 
whom the Roman republic had placed in 
the government of Ihricum, and guardianſhip 


p * $a 8 * 4 3 8 - 3 * FI . ; 
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Chap. XV. The Roman Hiſtory. 
war beyond Lyſſes to pillage the Hands, OE: © 
_— in the Archipelago, ' 


] IT The new Conſuls, L. Veturius Philo; and 0. L. p g 
1  27atius, would have failed for Dhyricum, if they had 


not been forced to depoſe themſelves upon ſome 
defect found in the ceremony of their election. 


far advanced to begin the expedition, ſo that it 


8 vas poſtponed to the next Conſul/hip. [By a Cenſus 


taken this year, the number of Roman citixens fit 


thouſand, two hundred and thirteen; The Cenſus, 
as uſual, was followed by a aan _ —_ 
third from its inſtitution. Þ © 
Bor the Conſuls of the new year}: Mi Livius 
—— and L. Æmilius Paulus, embarked for 
Ihricum. Demetrius had aſſiſted Philip, king of 
Macedon, (while a minor under the tuition of his 
uncle, Antigonus Doſon) in his wars with the Lace- 
dæmonians, and had thereby ſecured himſelf a re- 
treat with that prince, in caſe of a diſaſter. He 
had alſo fortified Dimalum, a eity of importance 


in Nhricum; and having aſſembled the choiceſt 


of his troops in the Iſland of Pbaros, his own 
country, held his court there. Early in the ſpring 


| They were ſucceeded by M. milius Lepidus, and 
M. Valerius Lævinus; but the ſeaſon was now too 


333. 
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to bear arms appeared to be two hundred ſeventy 


V. R. 534. 


Bef. Chr. 


218. 
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. 
1 
5 Anilius ſat down before Dimalum; and by ſur- 


. all the old allies of Rome, who had been compel - 
led to ſubmit to the tyrant, returned joyfully to 


it 


priſing efforts took it in ſeven days; upon which 


their former engagements. The next attempft 
f was upon Pharos, the laſt refuge of the traitor-. 
As the enterprize was difficult, Emilius thought 
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5 * G it ecefliry to join artifice to valour. The Roman 
218. fleet had two Conſular armies on board it; one 


Den Conf. of them was ordered to land in the Illand, in 


* 


rocks. This done, a detachment of the fleet ap- 


peared off Pbaros, in open day, as it were wit 


Aeaezzgn to land ome forces the. Demetrius drew 
huis army out of the town, to the ſea - ſhore, to hin 
der the deſcent; which when the Legionaries, that 


| were already landed, perceived, they left their 


ambuſh, and warching ſilently ſeized an emi- 
nence hetween the city and the port. It was of 
the laſt conſequence to Demetrius to drive the 


purged his men he led them ftreit to the attack. 
This gaye the Caꝝſuli on board the fleet an op- 
portunity to Make their deſcent, and then the I 
_ hrians finding themſelves inveſted on. all ſides 

preſently took to flight, As for the regent he 


_} made his.cſeape es Auuchs in a bark kept ready 


c. 66, | Garth; le. 


B. 3. c. 19. The defeat of the Irie army Wee 


by the taking of Pharos, which the Romans firſt 


Thus Rome became a ſecond time miſtreſs of Hy- 
ricum. However, ſhe did not reduce it to the 


| flate of à Roman province, having ſome com- 


Ab. in Paſſion tor the young king, who had been em- 
uhr. barked in theſe affairs merely by the fault of his 
; guardians, | 
r be Conſuls returned to Rome and obtained a 
ock. wen. triumph for their victories. Their conduct, ne- 


,  wertheleſs, had not been, in all reſpedts, pleaſ- 
5 ing 


5 


the night, and hide itfelf in foreſts, and behina M8 
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Romans from this poſt, and therefore having en- 


and then levelled with the ground. 
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Chap. XV. The Roman Hilo. 
ing to che people, as appeared after che expira- 


tion of their magiſtracy . Livius and AÆmilius 
were then accuſed before the Tribes of having ap- 
plied 2 great part of the ſpails; taken from the 
enemy to their own uſe, and of having diſtri. * 
buted the reſt of the booty. partially among 
the ſoldiers. AEmilius upon his trial was ac- 
quitted, but Livius was condemned by all the 
Tribes, except the Mzcian,. an affront which he 
reſented to excels, as we ſhall ſee hereafter when 
he comes to be Cenſer. = 

In this Conſulſhip the Senate obſerving, that 


dhe great concourſe of ſtrangers from Egypt and 
een hag-antraduced Iota! che Fi TREAT 


ſhip of {fx and Ofris, to hom ſeveral ſanctuaries 
were already built, ordered theſe to be all de- 
moliſned, agrreably to one of tbe twelvr Tables, 
forbidding. the worſhip . of: ſtrange Gods. No 
workman, however, would venture the- guilt of 
facrilege by doing it, ſuch credit had their wor- 
ſhip gained among the people. The Conſul Aimi- 


bigs therefore, full of zeal for the religion and laws 


of his country, laid aſide his Canſular robe, took 


3 hatehet and beat down: thoſe oratories 0 cha 


ground. 
But che mel in pot man bn e 


was thy papting colonic et Placentia and Cres 


| * Ie was S a Bebe th 
ſurgery into Rome. At firſt he met with great applauſe, and 


a ſhop was built for him at the public charge, i in a part of the 


city where four fireets met: But as his conſtant practice in 
the cure of wounds was to make large inciſions, wide as 


amen his art 9VV WOT 410 
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mona in the Callic territories ; this being the chief 
motive which inclined the Boians and Inſubrians 
to favour Hannibal i in his attempt upon Tah, that 
memorable and ſurpriſing event which i 15 com to | 
engage the reader 5 attention. 


1 J. 
4 


N —_ H rs P. XVI. 


The ſecond. Phi war, or the war of 


00 


Ra SY on Hannibal. 0 QI 1 


V. cauſes and dammencement. 
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T WENTY-TWO years were now pat, 
1 ince (Carthage, bending to the ſuperior for- 
tune of Rome, had with ſname and reluctance ſub- 
mitted to the hard conditions of that treaty; 
which put an end to the IRST Punic war. 
To relinquiſh the fair Iſland of Siciſy to an impe- 
rious rival was a ſore and grievous article; and 
Perhaps the payment of thoſe large ſums, that 


were further exacted for the peace, was a yet 
more ſenſible mortification to a republic of ava- 
ritious merchants: But neceſſity compelled; nor 


could even the courage and abilities of the in- 
comparable Amilcar furniſh any remedy, in the 
then Aſereſiful ſituation of affairs. For after the 


diaeefeat of Hanno at the Ægates, which made the 
Neomant maſters of the ſea, neither the army of 


. Amiltar” at Fryx, nor the garriſons of Lihbæun 
and Drepanum could receive any ſupply of pro- 
viſions or military ſtores.” Siciſy therefore was 


unavoidably loſt: The army might be preſerved; 
* e | but 
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but the only viſible way to preſerve it was by a 13. Re $34- 
peace with the enemy. Amilcar's immediate ob- 218. 
ject in the treaty was this preſervation of the Pa ad 42 
troops. Yet even this neither he nor they would 
conſent to purchaſe at the expence of their 
honour as ſoldiers. They choſe rather to periſh 
than to give up their arms. As for the an- 
nual ſums which the Conſul Lutatius demanded 
from Carthage, Amilcar, on the part of his re- 
public, readily yielded to that impoſition. Nor 
did he much heſitate in complying with the fur- 
ther demands of money, which the ten commiſ- 
fioners from Rome inſiſted upon, before they 
would ratify the peace. What rendered him ſo 
tractable on this head, was doubtleſs (beſide the 


danger of his army) the reſolution he had ſecretly 


formed, that no more of the ſtipulated tribute 
ſhould be paid, than was required to be paid | 
at the time of the ratification, For as we learn B. 3: c. 3. 


from Polybius, he was determined to renew the 


war againſt Rome as ſoon as it ſhould be poſſible 
to do it. Whatever fears ſome of the citizens of 


Carthage might have of the war's being trans- 


ferred from Sicily to their own gates, if a peace 

were not concluded, it is evident that Amilcar, 

with that army of hardy veterans he then com- 
manded, feared no enemy but famine; and 

could he have found means to tranſport thoſe 

troops ſafely into Africa without a peace, he 

would have entered 1 into no treaty with che Ro- 

mans. : 

The indignation of Awilear, whep be was thus ook 2 


conſtrained to leave Eryx and abandon Seb, is * ©. 


Vor. IV. EE 
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1-534 aſſigned by Polybius for the rix sr eavse of that 


Be f. Cur. 
| 218. 
233d Conf. 


- memorable war which we are going to enter 


upon: For though this implacable enemy of the 
Romans did not live to attempt that vengeance, 


which to his laſt breath he was ever medita- 


ting, we ſhall preſently ſee, that his ſpirit of re- 
venge was not extinguiſhed by his death. 
The dreadful and deſtructive conflict at home, 


to which on his return thither from Sicily he was 


_ obliged to give all his attention-during more 


See p. 1 66. 


than three years, unavoidably ſuſpended the ex- 


ecution of his purpoſe againſt Rome. And when 
that domeſtic diſturbance was happily quelled, 


— 


che treaſury and ſtrength of Caribage were too 


much exhauſted to furniſh what was neceſſary to 
ſupport her in ſo arduous an enterprize. The 


Romans ſenſible of her weakneſs took advantage 


of it (as we have ſeen) to extort from her not only 


the ceſſion of Sardinia, but the ſum of 1200 ta- 


lents; a fine ſhameleſsly demanded for the re. 


paration of an injury they had not received. And 
this odious extortion is held to be the szcovp 


Hand the PRINCIPAL. cabss of that war whici! 


followed it at almoſt 20 years diſtance. For ſo 


barefaced an injuſtice, fo inſulting a procedure, 


as it furniſhed Carthoge with a juſt ground to 
attack the Romans whenever ſhe ſhould. be in a 


condition to do it, fo it alſo brought all the Car- 


thaginians in general to concur. with their brave 
captain in his reſentment and deſigns; it being 
now ſufficiently manifeſt that they muſt either 


| reſolve to become obedient fu bjects of Rome, or 


5 * 8 eber take 


mans. 
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take ſome effectual meaſures to render themſelves SR Ge. 


the more Potent republic. 
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With this view Amilcar, ſoon after the re- eſta- $334 Conf. 


bliſhment of tranquillity at home by the ſup- 
preſſion of the mercenaries and rebels, had a 
new army committed to him; to be employed 


in extending the Cartbaginian empire in Spain; 


a country that both abounded with riches and 
was able to ſupply the republic with a ſufficient 
number of brave troops, to make head againſt 
thoſe multitudes of ſoldiers with which Ttaly 


| furniſhed the Romans. 


How deeply Amilcar's hatred to Rome had 


rooted itſelf in his heart, and that revenge was 
his chief aim in this expedition, we have a ſingu- 


lar and inconteſtable proof, in what he did juſt 


before his departure from Africa. His ſon Han- Polyb. B. 3. 
nibal, at that time about nine years old, was 


with him, when he performed a ſacrifice to Jupi- 
ter for the ſucceſs of his intended voyage. The 


rites being all ended, and Amilcar having or- 


dered the reſt of the aſſiſtants to withdraw, he 
called his ſon to him, and tenderly careſſing the 
boy, aſked him, whether he were willing to 


accompany him into Spain? The boy not only 
moſt readily declared his conſent, but with all 


the blandiſnments and eager 'vivacity peculiar 


to children, begged of his father, that he would 


permit him to go. Amilcar then taking him by 
the hand led him to the altar, made him lay 
his hand upon it, touch the ſactifice, and ſwear, 
that be would never be in friendſhip with the Ro- 
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| Y.R. $34- Tur CarTHAGINIAN paſſed the Streights of 

Bef. Chr. 
. Hercules, and landed with his army on the veſ- 
2330 Con”: tern coaſt of Spain. Nine years he, conducted 
Polyb. B. a. the war in this country with uninterrupted ſuc- 
C. 1. — " . — 
ceſs, reducing many nations to the obedience 
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| 
| of his republic: but at length, in a battle « 
| -— which he fought with the Vettones, a people of c 
| Portugal. Tuftania, (defending himſelf a long time with 
admirable reſolution) he was encompaſſed and 
ſlain ; carrying with him to the grave the ſame a 
. _ great honour and reputation, which by many 
Liv. B. 21. ſignal victories he had acquired, together with lc 
1 the name of a ſecond Mars. re 
See p. 182. This happened about the time when the Ro- 90 
mens made their firſt expedition againſt the Ih- m 
- 1 c hc 
c i eidilery the-opmeend of WY ve 
the army was given to his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, the 
— According: to Zenaras, in the Conſulate of Q. Fatin: the 
and M. Pomponius, [in the 520 of Rome, when Amilcar had An 
been about five years in Spain] the Romans believing that to 

the wars they had to ſuſtain againſt the Ligurians and Sar- 
diniant, were owing to the ſecret practices of the Carila- _ 

ginians, ſent to theſe ſome ambaſſadors, who demanded cf 

them in harſh terms, certain ſums of money due by treaty, me 
and that they ſhould forbear touching at any of the Iſlands this 
in the Roman juriſdiction: and to gain the readier com- WE | 


pliance to theſe demands, the ambaſſadors preſented a ca- peac 
: duceus and a javelin, the one a ſymbol of peace, the other 
of war, bidding' the Senate take their choice. The Car- 
thaginians nothing terrified at this menace, anfwered, hat loug 
they would chuſe neither, but would readily n auhicliſes vi ing f 
they ſhould think fit to leave them. in a 
If this ſtory [which does not ſeem probable] be true, z 
the boldnefs of the Carthaginians proceeded doubileſs 8 
the great ſucceſs of Amilcar in _ 


Chap. XVI. Second Punic War. 
at that time admiral of the gallies. He was 
no bad ſoldier, and a very able ſtateſman ; by 


his wiſdom, and gentle manners attracting the 


good-will of many princes of that country, and 


gaining more ſubjects to Carthage by his won 


derful addreſs in negotiation, than his prede- 
ceſſor had done by the ſword. He alſo built 
new Carthage, (the preſent Carthagena a town 
commodiouſiy ſituated to be a magazine of arms, 
and to receive ſuccours from Africa. Es, 
Ron began now to be alarmed. Her jea- 
louſy of Carthage had been aſleep during Amilcar”s 
remote conqueſts in Spain: But the formidable 
growth of her rival's power under the manage- 
ment of Aſdrubal awakened it. She did not dare, 
however, to exact any thing of the Carthaginians 


209 
V. R. 534. 


Bef. Chr. 


218. 


233d Conſ. 


Livy, B. z 1. 


C. 2. 


very grievous, or to commence hoſtilities againſt 


them, being at this time in extreme dread of 
the Gauls, who threatened her with an invaſion. 
Ambaſſadors were therefore ſent to © Aſdrubal, 
to draw him by fair words into a treaty, where- 


in he ſhould covenant, that the Carthaginians | 


wal conſiue their arms within the Iberus. No 


See p-185. 


Poly b. B. 
Z. C. 13. i 


mention was made of wy other part of Spain i in 


this treaty. _ 

As the Spaniſh affairs had no ee to the 
peace between the two ſtates, this demand was 
unreaſonable; and the Romans ſeem to have 
ſougbt by it a pretext of quarrel, when by free- 
ing themſelves from the Gauls, they ſhould be 
in a condition to begin a new war with Carthage. 

* According to Appian the treaty was made at e 
but the ſequel Proves „ oa 
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F or ſhould Aſdrubal refuſe to engage, or engaging 
not perform, they would in either caſe be fur. 
niſhed with ſuch a pretext, though perhaps in 
neither would the pretext be juſt *. 

Aſdrulal was full of the ſame ſpirit as Amil- 
car; and had the ſame deſigns ever at heart. 
However he made no difficulty to comply with 
the motion of the ambaſſadors, having much to 


do, before he could paſs that boundary which 


the Romans were for fixing to his conqueſts. 
By this treaty, Rome acquired ſome reputation 


in Spain. For when it was conceived by the Spa- 


niards, that the African republic, which ſought 


to be miſtreſs over them, ſtood herſelf in fear 


'of a more potent ſtate, they began to turn their 


eyes hither for protection; and the Saguntines, 


| whoſe city was on the fouth-{ide of the Berus, 


Liv. B. 21. 
t 


entered into a confederacy with the Romans, and 
were gladly received. 
Wazn Aſdrubal had governed in Spain for the 


"June of eight years, he was treacherouſly mur- 


dered © by a certain Gaul whom he had provoked 


by ſome injury. The Carthaginians, upon receipt 
of this news, ſuſpended the nomination of a new 


commander, till they could learn the inclina- 
ſtood that the ſoldiers had unanimouſly made 


Choice of © ee for their leader, than oY 
calle 


4 This gill. be explained when we come o the proper 
place for it. 

* Livy and Appian ſay, that Aſtrubal was killed in revenge 
by a flave, whoſe maſter he had put to death- 

It is ſurpriſing that the judicious Mr. Rollin Fi 

| | 7 Wh, 


oper 


enge 
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called an aſſembly, and with one voice ratified V. R. 534+ 


the election. 


Hiſt. Anc. 380.) ſhould follow Livy, in relating an idle 
ſtory full of abſurdity, and which he afterwards (following 
again the ſame author) manifeſtly contradicts. 


The Latzz Hiſtorian reports, that Aſarubal [about 


three years before his death] wrote to Carthage to have 
« Hannibal, who was then hardly at the age of puberty, ſent 


« to ham, that the young man might be trained up to war, 


« ſo as one day to imitate his father's Proweſs. He adds, 


that Hanno and others oppoſed this motion in the Se- 


“ nate, imputing to Aſarubal diſhoneſt intentions with re- 
« gard to the lad; but that it was carried by a majority. 
« That Hannibal arriving in Spain, drew all eyes upon 


218, 
2334 Conf, 


„him; and that the old ſoldiers obſerved in his perſon 


« and manner, a wonderful reſemblance to his father, &c. 
That he ſerved three years under Aſarubal, and was then 


declared general of the army,“ Now is there the leaſt 
probability, either that Hannibal ſhould arrive at ſuch a 
maſterly knowledge in the art of war in three years ſervice 3 * 
or that the Carthaginians ſhould truſt the conduct of their 


army and their empire in Spain to a young man of ſo ſhort 


experience ? That Livy was very careleſs in delivering this 
tradition, appears ſufficiently from the age he gives to Han- 


aibal, at the time of his being ſent into Spain, at 4/- 
drubal's requeſt, Hunc vix dun PUBEREM, awhen he avas 
ſcarce fourteen. By the hiftorian's own account Hannibal 
was nine when Amilcar went into Spain; Amilcar lived there 
nine years; and A/drubal had commanded near five Yearss; 
before he ſent for the young man. 

Mr. Rollin, aware, I ſuppoſe, of this inconfiftency, drops 
the wix dum puberem, and makes Hannibal to be tawenty-tavo 
at the time of his going from Carthage to 4/drubal ; and 
by this indeed he avoids the anachroniſm : but then he. 
ſcems not to have been aware that the whole ſtory is 
overthrown by what Hannibal ſays in the Senate of Car- 
thage at the end of the fecond Punic war, That he had never 


| before been at home fince he was nine years old. See Ling, B. 
30. and Mr. Rollin, Vol. I. p. 486. 
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Hannibal, ſoon after his confirmation in the 
command of the troops, undertook the reduc- 
tion of the Olcades. The ſucceſs was anſwerable 
to his deſires, Having amaſſed much treaſure 


by the ſale of the booty taken in ſeveral towns, 


he marched to New Caribage, which he made his 
winter quarters; where liberally paying the ſol- 
diers who had ſerved under him, and promiſing 


them farther gratifications, he both gained their 


affections, and 1 them with extraordinary 


hopes. 


the Vaccæi, and made a fortunate expedition: but 


his horſe and elephants, as entirely to defeat their 


Early the next ſpring he led his army againſt 


in his return home, being attacked by rhe Car- 
petani, whom great numbers of the fugitive 
Olcades and Vaccæi (driven out of their own 


countries) had joined, he was reduced to very 
great ſtreights. Could the enemy have com- 


pelled him to a pitched battle, he had inevitably 
been undone ; but he, with great ſkill, making 
a ſlow retreat, till he had got the river T agu. 
between him and them, ſo judicioufly diſpoſed 


endeavours to croſs the river after him, which 


they attempted to their prodigious loſs, by ſe- 


veral fords at one and the ſame time. After 
which, paſſing the river himſelf, and purſuing 
his advantage, he, with terrible ſlaughter, rout- 


ed this army of 100,000 Barbarians. 


The Vaccæi being thus vanquiſhed, there re- 


\ rained no mation on that ſide the Iberus, who 


_ durſt think of oppoſing the Carihaginians, ex- 
: Ea the Sagunlines. Kannte had hitherto care- 
fully 


Chap. XVI. | Second Punic War. 
fully forbore all hoſtility againſt this people, Y 


being ever mindful of his father's advice, which 


was, to avoid giving occaſion to the Romans 


to declare war againſt Carthage, until ſuch time 
as by the enlargement of her dominion and 
ſtrength ſhe was in a condition to cope with 


them. This time was now at hand; and the 


great ſucceſs of the Carthaginian arms in Spain, 
under the conduct of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and 
Hannibal, is therefore aſſigned by Pohbius for 


the THIRD CAUSE of the sxconD Punic war. © 


While Hannibal was meditating the firſt blow 
he intended to give, and was clearing the way 
for the attack, by the ſeveral enterprizes above- 
mentioned, the Saguntines diſpatched frequent 


meſſengers its the Romans, partly out of ap- 
prehenſion of their own impending danger, and 
partly out of friendſhip to their allies, that they 
might be perfectly informed of the progreſs of 


the Carthaginians. Little attention was given, 


at Rome, to theſe advices, for a long time; but 
at laſt it was judged proper to ſend ſome am- 
baſſadors into Spain, to examine into the truth 

of the facts. a 


Hannibal having carried his congint as far 
as he had propoſed that year, returned to take 
up his winter-quarters in New Carthage, which 


was then become the ſeat of the Cartbaginian 


3 
34- 


Bao W. 
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B. 3. e. 10, 


: Ee. 15. 


government in Spain. There he found the Ro- 


was by them admoniſhed, upon uo account to at. 


tempt any thing againſt the Saguntines, 'a people 
n into the JO of Rome; ; and alſo 


10 


man ambaſſadors; 5 and, giving them audience, 
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to be mindful of the treaty with Aſdrubal, and. 
to. forbear paſſing the river Iberus. 

 HanwiBaL, young, full of martial fire, "va 
tunate in his enterprizes, and mortally hating 


the Romans, anſwered with a careleſs and haughty 
air, (perſonating a friend to the Saguntines) That 


4 ſedition baving formerly happened among tbe ci- 


tration they\ referred the diſpute, bad unjuſtly con- 
demned to death ſome of the magiſtrates ; and that 
be would not ſuffer this injuſtice to go unpuniſhed, 


tizens of Saguntum, the Romans, to whoſe arbi- 


fer it had ever been the cuſtom of the Carthagi- 


Polyb. B.3. 
c. 16. 


mans. to undertake the cauſe of 411 who were 


wrongfully perſecuted, _ 
The ambaſſadors departing with this _ 


failed to Carthage (purſuant to theigꝶ inſtructions, 


1 caſe of ſuch a reception from Hannibal) there 


to expoſtulate upon the matter with the Senate; 


though they well ſaw, that a war was unavoid- 


able. Little indeed did they imagine that ah 
would be the theatre of it; but concluded that 


Saguntum and its n would be the ſcene of 


action. "= ; BY 


Wy 15. | 2 


for inſtructions how to proceed, with regard 
to the Sagyntines, who, as he ſaid, encouraged by 


Liv. B. 27. 
c. b. 


their confederacy with Rome, committed many out- 
rages againſt. thoſe who were in alliance with Car- 


thage. According to Livy, theſe allies of Car- 


thage were the Turdetani, between whom and 


the Saguntines Hannibal had contrived to raiſe 4 


quarrel, that he might have a pretence, in qua- 
 lity of friend to the former, t to attack the latter. 


W hat 


Hamilal at the ſame time ſent to Carthage 


<4 eo „ Hr" 
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What anſwer the Reman ambaſſadors received 


from the Carthaginian Senate is not recorded; 
but we may well gather from the ſequel, that 
it was by no means ſatisfactory. The Senate 


of Rome, nevertheleſs, being in the ſame pre- 
poſſeſſion as their ambaſſadors, concerning the 


ſeat of the war, that it would be in a remote 
country; and conſidering alſo that the war when 
once begun would probably be carried to a great 
length, reſolved, before they entered upon it, 


to give a period firſt to their affairs in Ahyricum, 
and puniſh the perfidy of Demetrius; believing 
that they ſhould be able to effect this, and yet 
have ſufficient opportunity: to defeat og deſigns i 


of Hannibal. 
But theſe, proved vain deliberatiotvs ; for Han- 


that the Roman Conſuls embarked for Myricum ; 


and before the Confuls had A their __ 


dition Saguntum was taken. 

The Cartbaginian uſed the more diligence in 
attacking this ſtrong and wealthy city, for ma- 
ny weighty confiderations. The reduction of 


Saguntum would probably deprive the Romans 


of all hope of making war in Spain: The na- 
tions, he had already conquered, terrified by 
this new ſucceſs of his arms, would he held in 
better obedience; and thoſe who were yet un- 
eonquered would ſtand in greater awe of his 
power. And, what was kill of greater impor- 


| fance, he ſhould be able to purſue his enterprizes 


With more ſecurity when he had no enemy at 
his 


nibal was too much in earneſt. He marched with 
his army towards Saguntum, at the ſame time 
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Kis back. He farther conſidered, that this town, 
ſhould he take it, would yield him large ſup- 
plies of treaſure for carrying on the war; that 


his army would be more at his devotion when 
he had enriched them with booty; and that he 


ſhould be enabled to ſecure to himſelf friends 
at Carthage, by ſending thither a part of the ſpoil. 
From all theſe motives he was indefati- 


- gable in preſſing the fiege ; which nevertheleſs 
laſted many months.' The Roman Senate no 
ſooner received advice of his having begun it, 


but they ſent ambaſſadors into Spain with in- 
ſtructions to give him warning to deſiſt, and, in 


caſe of his-refuſal, to ſail to Carthage and there 


demand of the Senate, the delivering up of their 


general to the Romans by way of compenſation 
tor the breach, of 'the: league: between the two 


Kates. _ 
HANNIBAIL i of the — of theſe 


ancaſſadore on the coaſt of Spain, diſpatched ſome 


meſſengers to meet them at the ſea- ſide, and to 


ſignify to them, that neither would it be ſafe for 


them to came to his quartens; nor bad be leiſure 
10 give them audience. And, as he knew very 


5 well to what place they would direct their courſe, 


c. 10. 


after receiving ſuch a meſſage, he without de- 


lay fent proper emiſſaries to Carthage to prepare 

the chiefs of the Barcbine faction for the occaſion. 
Livy reports that Hanno, the avowed enemy 

of Amilcar's family, and the head of the oppoſite = 


faction, was the only man, in the Carthaginian 


Senate, who was for complying with the de- 


mands of Rome; and that he ſpoke to this effect: 
„ How 
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« leagues and treaties, not to ſuffer app of 4. 2339 an 


cc af reſt, and that no friendſhip, no PEACE 
« Barehine name and family! Hannibal is an 
after war, that ſo he may live in arms, and 


cc by making him the general of your armies, 


the flame which now ſcorches you. Your 


« very Gods, who in the former war took venge- 


to ſome attempts of the Carthaginians upon Tarentum, ſat 5 


fr/t Punic war, aua vhe aſſiſtance quhich the Carthaginians 


« How often have I conjured you by thoſe B. N N | 


4 Gods who arc the witneſſes and arbiters of 228. 


—ͤ—Uä— —— —ä——— 


« milcar's race to command your armies! Ho- 
« often have 1 told you, that neither the manes ö 
« nor the progeny of that man would. eyer be 


« with the Romans could be preſerved inviolate, 
« ſo long as there remained one alive of the 


« aſpiring youth, proudly ambitious of being 
« a monarch ; and who thinks nothing ſo con- 
« ducive to his purpoſe, as to draw upon us war 


« be.always ſurrounded with legions: And you, 
have furniſhed fuel to his fire; you have fed 


forces at this time beſiege Saguntum, contrary 
« 110 the faith of treaties. What can you ex- 
pect, but that Carthage be ſoon inveſted by the 
© Roman legions, under the conduct of 'thoſe 


8 Hanno refers here (as he afterwards explains himſelf) 


the time, I ſuppoſe, when Pyrrbas's troops held that city.] 
In the Epit. of Livy, B. 14. it is ſaid, that the Carthagi- 
nians came ith a fleet to the ſuccour of Tarentum, vhereby 
they broke their league with the Romans. And this" doubt- 
leſs is the foundation whereon Zonarus builds his report, 
that the motive aſſigned by the Romans for their beginmigfy the 


had given the Nr ** Rome. See p. 29. of this 
+ ol. 8 ; 
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. you yet to learn what kind of enemies they are 
hom you provoke ? Are you ſtill ſtrangers 
to yourſelves ? Are you ignorant of the for- 
tunes of the two republic? 


Tour worthy general would not vouchſafe 


_< the ambaſſadors of your allies a hearing; he 
<< has'violated the law of nations. The amba- 
<< fadors of our friends, worſe treated than the 


4 meſſengers from an enemy were ever known 
to be, have now recourſe to you. They de- 
e mand ſatisfaction for the unjuſt violation of a 


© treaty. T hey would have you clear the body 
of the nation from the ſhame of ſo odious 


V a breach of faith, by giving up into their hands 


| See P- 124. 


« the author of the crime. The more mode- 
rate they are at preſent, the more exaſſ perated, 
I fear, and the more implacable will they be 


hereafter. © Remember the gates, and the 
affair of Ey, with all the calamities you fut- 
c fered for four and twenty years together. 


And yet we had not then this boy at the head 


of our armies, but his father, Amilcar himſelf, 


6x5 feagnd Mars, as' ſome are pleaſed to ſtyle 


„ him. But we could not then forbear making 


„attempts upon Tarentum in violation of trea- 
«; ties, as we do now upon Saguntum. The Gods 


declared themſelves againſt us in that war, 


and, in ſpite of all our pretences of right, 


% made appear by giving victory to our ene- 
mies, which of the two nations had unjuſtly 


* Froken the league. 
is againſt Carthage that Hannilal now 


NE 5 his mante lets and erects his towers; 


* It 
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i« it is her wall that he now ſhakes with his bat- 
« tering rams. The ruins of Soguntum (I wiſh 


« ] may prove a falſe prophet!) will fall upon 
„ our heads; and the war begun with the Sa. 


« guntines muſt be maintained againſt the Ro- 


* mans. 


„But, ſay you, ſhall we then deliver up 


„Hannibal into the hands of his enemies? T 
« know that my opinion will have little weight 


« with you, becauſe of the old animoſities be- 
« tween his father and me: Vet T muſt de- 
« clare, that, as I rejoiced when Amilcar fell, 
„ becauſe, had he lived, he would have en- 
„ gaged us before now in a war with the Ro- 


% mans, ſo I hate and deteſt this youth as a 


fury and the firebrand to kindle a Roman war. 


« Yes, I think it fit, that Hannibal be deliver- 


ed up to expiate the breach of the league; 
« and, if nobody had demanded him, I ſhould 
« vote to have him tranſported to the remot- 


< eſt corner of the earth, whence his name might 

never reach our ears to diſturb: os rept ow 

our ſtate. 18 45 i | 
My concluſion thence 38; has ae | 


be forthwith ſent to Rome to pacify the Se- 
nate; others into Spain, with orders to the ar- 


my to raiſe the ſiege of Saguntum, and deliver 
up their general to the Romans; and a third 


* deputation to the Saguntines to make-repara- 
2 tion for the injuries N Rank e . 
The 


k The _ 1 am . will not. ein believe, 


| that a f eech of this tenor was really delivered either by 


Hanno 
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The Senate, though they ad this orator 
with, reſpectful attention, as a man of authority 
and reputation among them, paid no regard to 
his remonſtrance, invective, or advice on the 


8 exclaimed, that he had ſpoken more like an 


enemy than a ſubject of Carthage. As for the 
Noman ambaſſadors, they were diſmiſſed with 


this anſwer, That the war was begun by. the Sa- 


Polyb. B. 
3» Co þ 7. 


R Liv. Wi : 
hold out, many of the citizens, rather than liſten 


c. 14 · 


of the matter of it doubtleſs belongs to Liay no leſs than 


guntines and not by Hannibal. And that the 
Romans would at injuricuſly to Carthage, if 10 


Ber antient alliance with them, they on tbe 


later friendſhip of the Saguntines. 


Hannibal was all this time preſſing the- ſiege 
of Saguntum with uninterrupted diligence. He 


animated his ſoldiers in perſon, working in the 


trenches among them, and mingling; with them 


in all hazards. The defence was brave even to 


obſtinacy; and it is ſaid to have laſted eight 
months. When the beſieged could no longer 


to. the hard terms of peace which Hannibal ex- 


ated, (as the giving up their arms, leaving 


their city to be demoliſhed, and moving off with 
nothing more of all their ſubſtance than two ſuits 

of apparel) threw themſelves into a great fire, 
where they had firſt caſt all their moſt valuable 


effects. While this was doing, it happened that 


Ham or any other . Senator. The greater part 


the form, However, thus much we may conclude from the 


| party ſpirit of Hanno, that he diſapproved the proceedings 


of en and was . — a Ton with Rome: 


4 * 


Nay, the Senators in general 


* tower, 
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2 tower, which had been inuch battered and I. G. 
ſhaken, fell down on a ſudden. A body of Car- 218. 
thaginians immediately entered at the breach; and ——— 
Hannibal, upon notice of this accident, ſeizing | 
the opportunity, made a general aſſault and 
carried the place without difficulty. He gave 
orders, that all who were found in arms ſhould 
be put to the ſword; an unneceſſary order, for 
they themſelves were firmly determined to die 
fighting: many of the inhabitants ſhut them- 
ſelves up with their wives and children, and 
burnt the houſes over their heads. But not- 
withſtanding all this deſtruction of men and ef- 
fects, the place yielded to the conquered great Polyb. B. 
ſtore of wealth and many ſlaves. The money * © *7* 
he appropriated for carrying on the war againſt 
Rome; the ſlaves he divided among the ſoldiers; 2 
and all the ww houſhold ſtuff he ſent to Car- I 5 
lage. Li. B. 21. 

The Roman nba den who had been dil * 
patched to the Cartbaginian Senate brought the 
anſwer,” they had there received, to Rome, about 
the ſame time that the news arrived of the de- 
ſtruction of Saguntum. 55 : 

Livy tells us, that the compaſſion of the Ro- 
mans for this unfortunate city, their ſhame for- 
having failed to ſuccour ſuch a faithful ally, 
their indignation againſt the Carthaginians, and 
their apprehenſion of the main event of things, 
(as if the enemy were already at the gates of 


Rome) all theſe various paſſions were ſo ſtrong 
in their minds, that at firſt they ny. mourned 
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But it being now no een queſtion whe- 
We they ſhould. enter into a war, they quickly 
began to make the neceſſary preparations for ac- 
tion. The Conſuls P. Cornelius Scipio, and Tib. 
Sempronius Longus drew lots for their provinces. 
Sicihy and Africa fell to Sempronius, and Spain to 
Cornelius. Sempronius with two Roman legions, 

conſiſting each of 4000 foot and 300 horſe, 
and with 16,000 foot and 1800 horſe of the al- 
hes on. board a fleet of 160 gallies, was to go firſt 
into Sicily and thence into Africa, in caſe the other 
Conſul ſhould prove ſtrong enough to hinder 
the Carthaginians from coming into Daly. Cor- 
 helius for this purpoſe had two Roman legions, 

with 14,000 foot and 1600 horſe of the allies 
committed to his conduct; and with a fleet of 


5o quinqueremes, he was to fail to Spain, and 


endeavour to prevent Hannibal's leaving that 
country. The Conſul had no ftronger a navy 
appointed him; becauſe it was ſuppoſed that the 
enemy would not come by ſea, nor chuſe to fight 
in that kind of ſervice. And his army was alſo 
the leſs numerous, becauſe the Prætor Manliui 
had two Roman legions with 10,000 foot and 
1000 horſe of the allies to guard the province of 
Gaul. The whole number of the forces raiſed by 
the republic on this occaſion was 24, 00 Roman 
foot and 1800 horſe, 40, ooo foot and 4400 horſe 
of the allies; and thar w_ of war amounted 


5 to 220. 
Theſe 


_ vere men {ſteady even to obſtinacy. 


Chap. XVI. Second Punic War. 
Theſe extraordinary preparations ſufficiently Y 


ew che terror the Romans were in at the ap- 


g war. And indeed it will not appear 


to be ill grounded, if we conſider, that the 
Cuarthaginiam ever ſince Amilcar's going into Spain 
had been fighting and conquering, and that the 


$amards, by whom their army was ſtrengthened, 

Beſides, 
the Roman republic had now no general equal 
to Hannibal, a man of immenſe views; ever ju- 
dicious in his enterprizes; a wonderful genius for 
ſizing the critical moment to execute his de- 
Iigns; the greateſt maſter in the art of appearing 
not to act, when he was moſt buſy; inexhauſti- 
ble of expedients; as ſkilful in recovering himſelf 


out of danger, as in drawing an enemy into 


it. He had been bred up to arms from his 
infancy, and though now only in the flower of 


bis age, had the experience of ſeveral years com- 
Liv. B. 21. 


mand of an army. For Aſdrubal being himſelf 
no great warrior, had committed to him the 
conduct of all dangerous and difficult enter prizes. 
So that no general then living had had more 


exerciſe than he; nor were any troops better diſ- 


diplined than bn Hannibal's deſign” of carry- 
ing the war from the remote parts of Spain into 
the very center of Nah, is ſaid by an ingenious 
writer, to be the boldeſt project that ever captain 
durſt conceive, and hat was juſtified only by the 
event. But this does riot ſeem to have been the 
opinion of Polybius, who tells us, that Hannibal 
had taken all prudent meaſures for facilitating 


* march, and for ſecuring the aſſſtance of 
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the Cauls about the Alps and about the Po, which 


It was the eaſier to do, becauſe he and they had 


one common intereſt with reſpect to the Romans, 


the hated enemies of both. 


Polyb. B. 
3. c. 20. 
Livy. B. 


21. Co 18. 


Though the Romans made the Preparations 
above mentioned for war, as a thing certain and 
unavoidable, yet that nothing might be wanting 
to the exact obſervance of forms, they diſpatch- 
ed a third embaſſy to 5 to demand once 

4 IP, more, 


i Polybius mentions only two embaſſies from 8 to 


| the Car thaginians, on the affair of Saguntum, one before 


the fiege, another after the town was taken. Livy alſo men- 
tions only two; but, according to him, the firſt was during 
the fiege, when (he tells us) Hannibal refuſed the ambaſſa- 


dors an audience; the ſecond, after the reduction of the 


place. That we may not reje& Pohbius's authority, who 
relates an audience which Hannibal before the fiege of 


Saguntum, gave at Carthagena to ſome ambaſſadors from 


92 . n title * 4 


| Rome; nor yet accuſe Liay or his vouchers of Inventing | 
the ſtory of Hamibal's refuſing audience, and of all that 


followed thereupon at Carthage, we have ſuppoſed (what 


| ſeems moſt probable) that there were three embaſſies from 


Rome in relation to Saguntun the firſt before the ſiege, 
the ſecond while it was carrying ad the _ after the 


place was taken. 


To the rk ambaſſadors Haimibal g gave „ 


haughty anſwer, of which they made complaint to the 


Carthaginian Senate. Thoſe who came next were refuſed 
audience by him, and they alſo carried their complaints to 
Carthage.” The laſt embaſſy was ſent only to Caribage. 
Father  Catrov, not liking, I ſuppoſe, that the Romans 
ſhould appear in ſo diſadvantageous a light as they do, 
upon this occaſion, is angry with Livy, for making them 


ſend even twice to Carthage before they declare war; 


though if any thing may be depended upon in * Roman 
5 I 
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he 
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more, what they did not expect would be yield- 
ed, That Hannibal and his council ſhould be de- 


| livered up to them ;, and the ambaſſadors were alſo 


nod inſtructed to declare war in caſe of refuſal. 

When they were come to Carthage, and ad- 
mitted to audience, the Senate heard the haugh- 
ty demand they brought with a coldneſs, ap- 
proaching to contempt. Nevertheleſs, one of the 


| Senators beſt qualified, was directed to- ſpeak 


in maintenance of the Carthaginian cauſe. This 


orator, without taking the leaſt notice of the 
treaty made with Aſdrubal, (as if no ſuch treaty 
had been made, or, if made, was nothing to 


the purpoſe, becauſe made without authority) 
dwelt wholly on that which was concluded at 


the end of the Sicilian war; in which, as he 


2 
V. R. 53 
Bef. 2 


217. 
234. Conf, 


Polyb. L. 


3» Co 21. 


alledged, there was no mention of Spain. He 


allowed indeed, that it was there covenanted, 


that neither of the contracting parties ſhould 


make war on the allies of the other, but added, 


It may indeed ſeem hard to be accounted for, that the 
Remans, contrary to their former methods of proceeding, 


ſhould ſo ſhamefully negle& to ſuccour their allies, the 
Saguntines, and, when the caſe required the moſt vigorous 


meaſures, ſhould loſe ſo much time in vain and fruitleſs 
embaſſies to a people they had formerly vanquiſhed and 


rendered tributary. Chevalier Folard conjectures, that the 


Romans were really intimidated by Hannibal's ſuperior ge- 
nius and ſkill in war, being conſcious of their having no ge- 
neral of equal ability with the Carthaginian. And may we 


not alſo, reaſonably ſuppoſe, that at the time, when Han- 


nibal began to threaten Saguntum, the Roman rep ublic was 


not in a condition to ſend by ſea into Spain an army of 
ſufficient ſtrength to make head 9 ern the numerous _ 
welt troops of Carthage? 
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that the Saguntines were entirely win een 


©. 


tion, they not being at that time in alliance with 
Rome; and he n the articles of the _ to 


be read. 


The Romans refuſed 1 to enter into 
a verbal diſcuſſion of this point. They ſaid, 
there might have been room for ſuch a diſ- 
cuſſion, had Saguntum been then in the ſame 


ſtate as formerly, but that this city having been 


ſacked contrary to the faith of treaties, the 
Carthaginians muſt either clear themſelves of per- 
fidy, by delivering up the authors of the in- 
juſtice, or confeſs themſelves guilty by refuſing 


the ſatisfaction required. And finding that the 


Senate would give no anſwer to the queſtion, 
whether Saguntum 'was beſieged by private or pub- 
lic autbority, but would confine the' debate to 
the juſtice or injuſtice of the ation, the eldeſt of the 


| ambaſſadors. gathering up the ſkirt of his gown, 


Liv. B. 21. 
Fr 192 


b | as at leaſt not to contract - friendſhip with the 


and making, a hollow in it, Here, ſaid he, we 


bring you Peace and War, take which you will. At 


which they all cried out with one voice, Grve 


us which you. pleaſe... T1 give yeu War then, ſaid 


the ambaſſador, letting his robe looſe again. 


Me accept it, they all anſwered, and with the ſame 
ſpirit that wwe accept it, wwe will maintain it. 

A mutual denunciation of war being thus 
made, the ambaſſadors did not return directly 
bomeward, but, purſuant to their inſtructions, 


paſſed into Spain, to ſolicit the ſtates and princes 
of that country, who were on the north ſide 


of the Berus, to enter into an alliance with Rome, 


Car · 
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' Carthaginians. They were courteouſly entertained 
by the Barguſians. But when they came to the 
Volſcians, they received from this people n un 
ſwer, which being reported all over the coun- 5 
try, was a means to turn away all the other na- 
tions from ſiding with the Romans. With what 
aſſurance, ſaid they, can you aſk ef us to prefer 
your friendſhip to that of the Carthaginians, after 
we have ſeen the Saguntines, who did ſo, more 


cruelly betrayed by you, their allies, than deſtroyed by 
their open enemies. Go ſeek for conſederates among 
thoſe wwho- never heard of the ruin of Saguntum. 
The miſerable fate of this city will be a warning to 
all the nations of Spain, never to repoſe confidence 
in Roman faith or amity. The ſame kind of 


reception they met with from all the-Spani/h ſtates 


Y.R. 535. 
Bf. 75 
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to which they afterwards addreſſed themſelyes. 


So that finding their negotiations in this country 
fruitleſs, they paſſed into Gaul, endeavouring 
to perſuade the ſeveral nations there, not to 


ſuffer the Carthaginians to march through their 


territories into 7aly. The firſt public aſſembly Ly, B. a1. 


of Gauls, to whom they made this propoſal, 
burſt into fo loud a laughter, mixt with a mur- 


Co OP 


mur of indignation, that the magiſtrates and 


ſeniors could hardly till the noife of the younger 
fort, ſo impudent and fooliſh did it ſeem, 1 
requeſt. of them, That they would ſuffer their own 
lands to be ravaged and ſpoiled, to preſerve thoſe of 


other men who were utter ſtrangers to them. But 
filence at length being made, the ambaſſadors 


were anſwered, That neither bad the Romans de- 
ſerved fo well, ner the Carthaginians 'Þ Al at 
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their hands, that they ſhould take arms, either in 
bebalf of Rome, or againſt Carthage. That, on 
the contrary, they bad heard, that ſome of their 


countrymen had been driven out of their poſſeſſions in 


Italy y the Romans, conſtrained to pay tribute, 


and made to undergo other indignities. The like 
anſwers to the like demands were made in the 
other public councils of Gaul. Nor did the am- 
baſſadors meet with any thing like friendſhip 


or even peaceable diſpoſition rowards them, till 
they came. to Marſeilles, which was in alliance 


with Rome; and where, upon careful enquiry 


made by their allies, they learnt that Hannibal 
had been beforehand with them, and by the 


force of gold, of which the Gauls were ever 
moſt greedy, had gained them over to ſide with 
him. And with this unpleaſing news they re- 


turned to Rome. 
Hannibal was all this time extremely buſy in 
ſettling the affairs of Spain, and in taking all the 


proper meaſures his foreſight could ſuggeſt, for 
the happy execution of his great deſigns. After 


the reduction of Saguntum, he had retired into 
winter quarters at New Carthage. And the bet- 
ter to diſpoſe his Spani/a ſoldiers to his ſervice, 
he had given them permiſſion to retire to their 
reſpective homes till the beginning of the ſpring, 
when, he told them, he expected their appear- 
ance again. In the mean while, as one of his 

chief cares was to provide for the ſafety of 4/- 
rica, he tranſported thither, of Spaniards, (raiſed 


9 among the Therfites, Maſtii, and Olcades,) 1 3,850 


foot, and 1200 here, together with 800 ſlingers 


a 
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of the Baleares. And while he thus furniſhed . 
rica with Spaniſh troops, he took order for the 


ſecurity of Spain, by ſending for a ſupply of 23+ Cont 


near 15,000 Africans, to be commanded by 


229 
1 R. $35- 
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his brother A/drubal, whom he intended to leave 
governor in his abſence. He furniſned him alſo 


with 50 quinqueremes, 4 quadriremes, and 5 
triremes, that he might be in a condition to op- 
poſe any deſcents that ſhould be attempted there 
by the Romans. 


' Livy and Polybius commend the e of 


the Carthaginian in this exchange of troops; be- 
cauſe both the Africans and Spaniards would pro- 


bably prove the better ſoldiers for being thus 


at a diſtance from their reſpective countries, and 
they would be a kind of pledges or hoſtages for 


the mutual fidelity of the two nations. 


| Beſides theſe precautions, Hannibal (as has 


been already hinted) had diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to the Gault on both ſides the Alps, to ſound their 


diſpoſitions, and to engage them to take part 
with him in his enterprize. For this end he was 


extremely liberal, not only of his promiſes, but 
of his gold, belieying it would be a main ſtep - 
towards a happy ie of his undertaking, if, by 

avoiding war in his way to Lacy, he could lead his 


k Livy reports, that Hannibal ſeleQed nod young men 


out of the chief cities in Spain, and of the beſt families, and 
cauſed them to be brought to [New] Carthage, there to 


remain as hoſtages for the fidelity of the Spaniards. Theſe 
were probably the ſame youths which are afterwards ſaid 


to be left by him in Sagano, as we ſhall fee in its el a 


i; 
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army entire FUE the Romans. The anſwers he 


received were favourable to his wiſhes; That the 
Gauls moſt willingly egreed to his propoſal, and ex. 
 pedfied him with impatience. They alſo ſent him 
word, that though the paſſage of thoſe moun- 
tains was difficult, it was not inſuperable. Ani. 
mated with new hope by theſe reports, he began 
_ early in the ſpring to march his troops out of 
their winter quarters; and having now the con- 
currence of the Senate and people of Carthage 
to his purpoſe, he began openly to diſcourſe of 
his intended war againſt Rome, exhorting the ſol- 
diers (whom he aſſembled for this purpoſe) 
cheerfully to engage in the expedition; and tel- 
ling them, in order to raiſe their indignation 
againſt the Romans, that they had impudently de- 
manded a ſurrendry of both him and all his 
chief officers into their hands. He alſo expatia- 
ted on the fertility of the country which he pur- 
poſed to invade, the good will of the Gauls, and 
the confederacies he had made with their princes: 
And when the army had loudly declared their 
readineſs to go whitherſoever he was diſpoſed to 
conduct them, and he had, with thanks, ap- 
plauded their fidelity, and prefixed the hp | 
their march, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. | | 
The Spaniards, whom Hannibal had eiqnbtred 
to viſit their families during the winter, being 


Terutyet. to their ſervice, and the day appointed : 
| | for 


85 b to Livy, Hamiilal, before he - his ex- 
poli age nit the Romans, went from New Carthage to 


8 there to diſcharge ſome vows he had made to Fer- 
cults, 


Chap. XVI. Second Punic. Mar. 
for the general np being come, the whole V. R. 3 


army took the field. It conſiſted of 90, 0 
foot and 12,000 horſe, and with this mighty 
force the Caribaginian immediately began his 


march from 1 a n the river 


Perus. 


BUT now, | before the a accompanies 


4 


3 
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Hannibal into {taly, he may perhaps be willing 


to make a pauſe, and enquire into the G of 


the cauſe that leads bim thither. 


« Ir the deſtruction of — (fayaÞ Pohbiis) 


* be confidered as the cAusE of the SECOND 


« Punic war, we muſt neceſfarily determine, 
« that the Cartbaginiaus engaged in it very un- 
« juſtly : Whet] er regard be had to the treaty 
, TLulatius, whereby each party became bound 
* ta offer no violence to the allies of the ather : 
© Or regard be had to the treaty "of Aſdrubal, in 
* which it was ſtipulated that the Carthaginians 
* ſhould net carry their arms beyond the Iberus. 
But if, for the causk of the war made by 
Hannibal, we aſſign the ſeizure of Sardinia by 


4 


B. 3 e. 30. 


See p. 126, 


See p. 209- 


the Romans, and the money which they exterted 
from Carthage at that time, we ſhall be oblig- 


* ed ta confeſs, that the Caribaginians acted 
not unjuſtly in entering upon this war. For 
* they did no more than lay hold of a favour- 
able opportunity to revenge themſelves on 


« 


_ ** thoſe, who had taken advantage of their — 


ce 


ſtreſſes, to injure and oppreſs them.” 


cules, and to bind himſelf by new ones, in [5s to * 


ſucceſs in the war he was going $0 enter upoy.  Polybius 
ſays nothing of the matter, 
Here 
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| | his hiſtory, obſerves, that though Hannibal had a 
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Here then the queſtion of right is decided by 
our author. For he had before declared, and en- 
larged upon it, that the ſiege of Saguntum and the 
OY. paſſing the Iberus were only the beginnings of the 


war and not the cauſes; and that the affair of 
Sardinia, and the money extorted at that time were 
the principal cauſe of it. And the now declares, 


that this principal cauſe i is ſufficient to juſtify the 
Carthbaginians. 
Our author nevertheleſs, in another part of 


juſt motive to begin the war, and though he did 


begin it from that juſt motive, yet becauſe he 
did not publickly aſſign that motive for begin- 
ning it, but made uſe of a falſe pretext, his en- 
terprize ſeemed contrary to juſtice. After re- 
. Hong the haughty and evaſive anſwer of Hanni- 


bal to the firſt ambaſſadors that were ſent to 
him from Rome, he adds, 


Thus Hannibal, tranſported by a violent ha- 
< tred, acted in every thing without conſulting 
his reaſon, and, inſtead of declaring the true 


„ motives of his proceeding, had recourſe to 
<« falſe pretexts, after the manner of thoſe, who, 


prepoſſeſſed by their paſſion, do what they 


* have determined, without regard to equity 


& or honour : Otherwiſe, had it not been bet- 


„ ter to have demanded: of the Romans the re- 


«+ ſtitution of Sardinia, and the money, which, 


5 during the weakneſs and diſtreſs of the Cartha- 
5 giman republic, they had extorted from her, 
« and, in caſe of refuſal, to declare war againſt 


& them ? But as he concealed the true cauſe, 


6c and 
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y e and made uſe of the falſe pretext of injuries done 1 
* 4 fo the Saguntines, be ſeemed 7o enter into that 215. 
e « war without reaſon, and contrary to juſtice. . 2 n. 
e The reader obſerves, that Polybius here takes 
of it for granted, that Hannibal, in attacking Sa- 
re guntum, made war upon the Romans. Now Han- 
$, zibal and the Cartbaginians denied that the 
ie treaty with Lutatius could be broke by the ſiege 
of Saguntum. They alledged, that, as the Sagun- 

of tines were not allies of Rome at the time of 
TY making that treaty, they could not be compre- 
id hended in it. Polybius indeed thinks, that future 
he allies as well as preſent ought to be underſtood to 
n- be comprehended in that treaty ; and fo ſaid the 
n- Romans. But what then? It was ſurely a point 
e- that might well bear a debate. Yet the Ro- 
i- man ambaſſadors (as we have ſeen) would enter 
to into no diſcuſſion of this matter with the Cartba- 

| ginians, but, upon their refuſal to give up Han- 
a- WH nba as having unjuſtly violated that treaty by 
ng the ſiege of Saguntum, declared war. 
ue And this makes it difficult to conceive why 
to Polybius, on the preſent occaſion, mentions the 
10, treaty with Harubal; that treaty, according to 
ey him, relating only to the Carthaginians paſſing . 
ity the Iherus, which river Hannibal did not attempt 
et- to paſs till after the declaration of war by the R 
re- Romans. Polybins never ſpeaks of the Sagun- : 
ch, tines as concerned in that treaty, but ſays ex- 
ha- preſsly, that, when it was concluded, ns mention 
er, was made in it of any other. part of Spain, i. e. of 
nſt any paſ on the ſouth of that river; Wb e 3 's | 
ſe, ly no mention of the * Soguntines, © fas 
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Li indeed tells us, that the Sapumines were 
included 3 in the treaty with Aſdrubal, and makes 
the Caritbaginians confels it; which, if true, we 
muſt fuppoſe that a new article in favour of 
the Saguntines was inſerted into that treaty, after 

Rome had entered into an alliance with them. 
- 'Livy adds, chat the Carthapinizns, in their con- 


ference with the Roman ambaſſadors, would have 


evaded” the obligation of the treaty with 4 
Arubui, by ſaying v, that it was concluded by him 
without authority from "Carthage, and that, in 
paying no regard to it, chey did but follow the 
example of the Romans, who had refuſed to 


abide by the firſt treaty of Lutatius in Sicily, for 


Poly b. B. 


17. 29. 


the like reaſon. Doubtleſs, if the Cartbaginians 


employed this ſubterfuge, it was weak and tri- 


fling; becauſe, (as the ſame author, from Poh- 


bins, obſerves) in the treaty of Lutatius this clauſe 
was added, That it fhrould be firm and tmviolable, 


if ratified by the people of Rome; but in 1 


ae there was no —— of Hike eg 


A's; 


8 8 in making the Corthaginiane aſe this plea at the 
time of the conference in queſtion, ſeems to found himſelf 
on Poly bius ; and perhaps Polybius ought” to be ſo under- 
ſtood : But as the-Gree# hiſtorian tells us, that the Carrbaginian 
orator paſt over the treaty of I urubal in ſilenee, as if no 


1 ſuch treaty had ever been made, or, if made, was nothing to 


Ambaſſadors did not, at their audience in the CMrbaginian 


the purpoſe; 3, I imagine, that the plea abovementioned was 


not employed at the time of the conferende; but that af: 
terwards,”when' they uſed to ſpeak of the Juſtice bf their 


6zuſe, they urged among other things the nullity of 
Hfurnbal's treat): Por, as Palybius. relates; the Roman 


a ſenate, ohject that treaty, nor ſet forth their rights, or Pre: 


8 of right, till after the war was — B. 3.<. 29. 
„ But 
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But ĩt is poſſible that 4/drubal: might make an 
abſolute weary, and yet have no aurhority. for 


ſo doing. At leaſt, it was a common practice | 


with the Roman generals, to make ſuch treaties; 
and it was as common with the Romas Senate 


 tobitaliichein, as having been concluded without 


ſufficient authority. 
To return to dhe mim 8 the jute 


5 of the war made by Hannibal 


It is plain that if the treaty. of Sicily could not 
de conſtrued to extend to future allies as well as 
preſent; and if A/drubaPs treaty was made with- 
out ſufficient authority from Carthage,” (both 
which the Cartbaginians pleaded) there can be 
no pretence to charge Hannibal with beginning 
z war againſt Rome, by his attacking Saguntum. 


But let us ſuppoſe, with the Romans, that the 


Saguntines were unqueſtionably within the treaty 


of Sicily ; and alfo, that Aſdrubal, in his treaty; 
acted with ample authority. ' What will follow)? 
Not, that the ſecond: Punic. war is to be im- 


puted to the injuſtice of Hannibal and the Car. 
thaginians, or that they were the firſt violators of 


the treaty of peace between the two nations. 


No: The Romans had ſcandalouſſy violated that 


treaty by their ſeizure of Sardinia, and extor- 


tion of the 1200 talents; and all conventions 
between Rome and Carthage following that firſt 


violence and breach of the peace, were no better 
than Roman injuries, as implying chis menace, 
on the part of the Romans, Do whatſoever uj-e 
require; otherwiſe wwe will make war, without re- 
gard "to our oath, which we buve atready broken. 


— 
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And as their engaging Aſarubal to covenant, 
that he would not paſs the Perus, was a new 
breach of the peace of Sicily, and a new inſult 
upon Carthage; becauſe Rome had as yet no foot 
in Spain, on the one fide of that river, whereas 
Carthage, on the other ſide, held almoſt all the 
country: So the alliance, which the Romans made 
with the Saguntines, was in reality a breach of 
their treaty with Aſdrubal. For the Romans could 


have no fort of colour for requiring that A, 


arubal ſhould not paſs the Iberus, but an implicit 
covenant that this river ſhould be a boundary, 
over which they themſelves would not paſs in 
any diſcovery or conqueſt by them intended to 


be made upon Spain; and that the Carthaginians 


B. 2 1. c. 2. 


ſhould be free to puſh their conqueſts as far 
northward as to this limit. And ſo Livy fays 
expreſly, that by Aſdrubal's treaty, theriver Iberus 
was to be the boundary between ' the two empires. 
Only he adds (inconſiſtently with Polybins's ac- 


count) that the Saguntines were included in that 
U | : 


Ir would ſeem then that the Cartbaginians 
were not obliged, by any treaties with Rome, or 
by any conſideration of juſtice, to abſtain from 


the war which Hannibal began. And as to that 


open declaration of his true motives, the want of 


of che 1200 talents, he would have diſcovered 


which made his enterprize ſeem diſhonourable, 
he could not have made that declaration with- 
out throwing a bar in the way to the execution 
of his main deſign, the marching into Italy. For 
by demanding the reſtitution of Sardinia, and 


5 5 the 
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the extent of his meditated revenge, and would 
thereby have put the enemy on ſuch preparations . 
for war, as might have diſappointed all his views 


of doing Juſtice to his country. It was to avoid 
this inconvenience, that he would ſeem at firſt to 


a 3 


have no defign but againſt the Saguntines ; and 


we find his policy had its effect: For the Romans 
(as has been obſerved) had not the leaſt ap- 
prehenfion of his intending ſo ſoon to invade 


ah, but imagined that the ſeat of the war, they 


ſhould have with him, would be in Spain. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Us 


Polyb.B. 


c. 16. 


The march of Hannibal, from the Iberus in Spain, | 


| to the Po in Italy: and bow the Roman arms. 
were employed in the mean tim 


F irſt Vear of che War. 


ANNIBA L. baving paſſed the Ile ab- 
dued in a ſhort time all thoſe parts of Spain, 

which he had not before entered, and which lie 
between that river and the Pyrenees. His ſuc- 
ceſſes however coſt him many hard conflicts in 
which he loſt abundance of men. Of this newly 
conquered; country he appointed one Hanno to 
be governor, inſtructing him to have a parti- 
_ cular watch over the Bargyfians, of whom he had 
the greateſt jealouſy on account of the friendſhip 
they had contracted with the Romans. And for 
the ſupport of his government, he left under his 
command 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe ; and he 
Nob IV. © R committed 
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Nn. G88 committed likewiſe to his keeping all the heavy 


Bef. C 


217. 


185 baggage of the main army, who left it behind 


2 Conf. them, that they might march * and diſen- 


Polyb. B. 3. 
. 42. 


cumbered. 


Being arrived at Fa ates of 8 3000 


of his Spaniſi ſoldiers, (not ſo much for fear of 


the war, as of the fatigue of ſo long a march, 
and of paſſing over the Alps) retu rned home 
without aſking leave which that others might 


not alio do or attempt, he courteouſly diſmiſſed 


above 7000 more, who ſeemed willing to be 
gone; a condeſcenſion that made the journey 
ſeem leſs tedious to thoſe that did follow him, as 


not being enforced by compulſion, His army 


ed. now of but 50,000 foot and 9000 horſe, 
bur they were good men, and had been long 
trained, and in continual action during the wars 
in Spain, under the ableſt captains that Carthage 


could ever boaſt, With theſe he paſſed the 


Pyrenees and entered into Gaul. He found the 


 Gazls, that bordered upon Spain, ready in arms 


to forbid his entrance into their country. How- 
ever by gentle words and rich preſents to the 
leaders, he gained them over to favour his expe- 


dition, which he aſſured them was not deſigned 
. againſt them; and he continued his march with- 
out any dangerous moleſtation, till he arrived 
upon the banks of the Rhone. | . 
Here he bought up from the Gauls, odio, 
on the welt fide of the river, favoured his paſ-. 


ſage for money and to get rid of him) all the 


boats large and ſmall he could meet with, where- 


of the inhabitants, praiſing commerce, had a 


168 8.2 6 be E 0 great 
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great number; and he alſo amaſſed prodigious 
quantities of timber for making floats, of which 


the ſoldiers, labouring in that employment with 
great diligence, in two days time made abundant 


proviſion. Nevertheleſs the Carthaginian found 
that it would be impoſſible to compaſs his paſ- 


ſage without ſome ſtratagem, becauſe of the op- 


poſition of the Gauls on the eaſt fide the river, 
who, in great multitudes, had determined to de- 
fend their bank. Wherefore, after three days 


deliberation, he in the night detached an officer 


named Hanno with a conſiderable part of the ar- 
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my, to go a good way up the river, then croſs 


it, and endeavour to get behind the enemy. 
Hanno paſſed the ſtream about 25 miles from 
the Carthaginian camp, made filent marches to- 
wards the camp of the Gauls, and, in the morn- 


ing after the fifth night, by ſmoke in ſeveral: 


Poly b. B. 3. 
C. 43» 


places, (the appointed ſignal) gave notice of his 


approach to Hannibal, who thereupon imme- 
diately began to attempt his paſſage. He put 


into the larger boats a part of his cavalry, ready 
for action. The horſes of the reſt, which could 


not be embarked, ſwam in tow after the ſmall 


hoats, one. man, on each fide of a boat, holding 


three or four horſes by the bridles. The horſe- 


men and the infantry went in ſmall veſſels and 


on floats ; and that their paſſage might be the 


eaſier, the largeſt veſſels were ſo diſpoſed, a little 


higher up the ſtream, as to break the force of 
the current. When the Gauls perceived the 


Carthaginians advancing on the river, they by 
dreadful howlings, (according to their cuſtom,) 
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Genified, that they waited the attack with re- 


ſolution. But when they heard a great noiſe be. 
hind them, ſaw their tents on fire, . and them- 


| ſelves affailed in rear, as well as front, they made 


but a ſhort reſiſtance. Vanquifhed and broken, 


they fled every man to his own village. 
IT has been already obſerved, that the Romans, 


Woo: waiting the return of their ambaſſadors 


from Carthage, had ordered the Conſul P. Cor. 


nelius Scipio into Spain, and Tib. Sempronius into 


Sicily, from whence he was to go into Africa. 


Cornelius, though, before he ſet out, the news 
arrived that Hannibal had paſſed the Berus, was 
ſtill in hopes he fhould be able to hinder him 


from marching out of Spain. For this end hav- 


ing embarked his forces at Piſa, on board the 


fleet of ſixty gallies, which had been ge 


* G«noa. 


him, he ſteered along the coaſt of Liguria *, and 


in five days arrived at Marſeilles. Learningqhere 


that Harnibal' had al ready paſſed the Pyrenees, 


be proceeded no further in his voyage than to 


the neareſt mouth of the Rhone, where he landed 
his men, with intention to wait for the enemy 


on the banks of that river, and there put a 


ſtop to their further progreſs. The difficultics 


of the way from the Pyrenees, and the divers na- 


tions, through which Hannibal was to make his 


paaſſage, induced the Conſul to conclude, that he 
| was yet a great way off, The Cartbaginian hou- 


"bove Avig- 


non. 


ever was at this time actually employed in paſ- 

ſing the Rhone, at the diſtance of about four 
+Alittlea- days march 7 from the ſea. The Conſul heard 
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that he could not believe it. Nevertheleſs, think- 


ing it adviſeable to endeavour after ſuch intelli- 
gence as he might rely on, while the army lay 


to refreſh themſelves aſter the fatigue of their 


voyage, he commanded out 300 choſen horſe 
to make diſcovery, giving them, for guides, ſome 
Gauls in thè ſervice of Marſeilles. © 
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This detachment met with a party of 500 Nu. 


midian horſe, not far from the Carthagiman camp. 
For Hannibal, the next morning after his paſſage, 


and while his men were wafting over the ele- 


phants, having received intelligence of the Con- 


ſul's arrival at the mouth of the Rhone, had ſent 


this party out to bring him an account of the 


ſtrength and ſituation of the enemy. The con- 
flict between the Romans and Numidians was very 


bloody, an hundred and ſixty of the former were 


left dead upon the ſpot, and more than two hun- 


dred of the latter. The Romans had the honour 
of the day, forcing the Numidians to quit the field, 


Liv. B. 21. 


c. 29. 


Polyb. B. z. 
C. 45. 


and purſuing them fo near their entrenchments 


as to be eye-witnefſes of what they were ſent to 
learn. After which they returned with all dili- 


gence to carry the news to the Conſul. 


Hannibal, while theſe things paſſed, was, giv- 


ing audience, in the preſence of. his whole army, 


to "Magilus a Gallic Prince, who was come to him 
from the countries about the Po. Magilus (with 
whom the Caribaginian had before had a private 


conference). aſſured him by an interpreter, that 
the Gauls impatiently expected his arrival, and 


were ready to join him; and that he himfelf 


7 ould be the guide to conduct the army through 


R 3 es 


c. 44. 
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places, where they would find every thing ne. 
ceſſary, and by a road, which would bring them 
ſpeedily and ſafely into ay. When the Prince 


was withdrawn, Hannibal in a ſpeech to his troops 


reminded them of all their exploits to that time, 
and of the ſucceſs they had met with in every 
occaſion of danger, by following his counſels. 
He exhorted them to continue their confidence 


in him, and to fear nothing for the future ; ſince 
having paſſed the Rhone, and ſecured ſuch good 


allies as they found the Gauls to be, the greateſt 
obſtacles to their entet᷑prize were now ſurmount- 
ed. The ſoldiers applauded all he ſaid, expreſ- 
ſing great willingneſs, and even ardour, to fol- 


low him whitherſoever he ſhould lead the way. 


= Polyb.B,z. 
Co 45 


He commended their good diſpoſitions, made 
vows to the Gods for the preſervation of all his 
troops, admoniſhed them to refreſh themſelves 
well, and prepare to march next day, and then 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly. | 

» Juſt at this time the Numidians, who had ſure 
vived the ſkirmiſh, returned with an account of 
their adventure. Hannibal, as he had before re- 


ſolved, broke up his camp, the next morning 


| r. 46 


as ſoon as it was day, and poſting his horſe as a 
body of reſerve, a little down the river, ordered 
his infantry to march. He himſelf ſtaid behind, 


waiting the arrival of the elephants that were not 


yet all wafted over the ſtream. _ 
The method of doing it was this. From the 
bank of the river they threw a large float of tim- 


ber, which, being ſtrongly held by great ropes 


inen t ſome en, 22 covered over 4 
__ earth, 
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earth, that the elephants might be deceived by Y 1 . 


this appearance, and take it for firm ground. At 


the end of this firſt float was faſtened a ſecond, 


but ſo; as it might be eaſily looſened from it. 


The female elephants were brought upon the 


firſt float, the males followed them; and when 
they were all got upon the ſecond float, this was 
looſened from the firſt, and by the help of ſmall 
boats towed to the oppoſite ſhore: It does not 


appear how many of theſe animals were tranſ- 


ported at a time. But when the firſt were land- 


but they at laſt got ſafe to ſhore ; not a ſingle 
elephant was wenge though ſome of mew con- 


ne were. | 
And now Hannibal, making his horſe 41 te” 


phants the rear-guard to his infantry, marched 


along the banks of the river ner1hward *, (though: 
that was not the ſhorteſt way to the Ah,) being 
reſolved to avoid an engagement with Scipio, that 


| he might * his troops as entire as Pane into 


9 


Sclpio, upon the A brought him by 
his diſcoverers, having immediately ordered all 
the baggage on board his ſhips, was. coming by 
long marches with his whole army to attack the 
Carthaginians , but he did not arrive at the place 
where Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, till three 


days after he was gone from thence. Deſpairing 
therefore to overtake him, he made haſte back 


to his fleet, embarked his army, diſpatched his 
1 1 N 4 | brother 


217. 
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ed, the float was ſent back to fetch others, and 
ſo on till the whole number was brought over. 
Some of them being unruly fell into the water, 


* Polybing 5 
(e. 47) lays. 


Exitw. ird, 


but this a- | 


grees not 
with the 
context. 
Liv. B. 21. 
2 . 
Polyb. B. 
3. C. 49» 
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brother Cneius with the greateſt part of it into 


Spain, to carry the war into that country, and 


ſer ſail himſelf for Italy, in hopes, by the way 
of Hetruria, to reach the foot = the Aſps be- 
fore Hannibal could arrive there, 

The Carthaginian after four days ker ar- 
rived in a country which, from its ſituation, 


was called he Hand, being waſhed on two. ſides 


oth the Rhone, and n river which runs 


into 


3 11 has been much 33 whether this other river wi 
the Arar, [now called the Saone, ] or the Jſara, [the There.) 


*The text of Pelybius, ſays Mon/. Rollin, as it has been 


t tranſmitted to us, and that of Liwy, place this iſland at 


« the conflux of the Rhone and the Suone, that is, in the 
« place where the city of Lyons now ſtands, But this i: 


«< a manifeſt error. It was, in the Greek, Exweas, inſtead 

of which à "Araros has been ſubſtituted. J. Gronoviu 
* ſays, that he had ſeen in a manuſcript of Livy, Biſarat, 
- 4 which ſhews, that we are to read Jara, Rhodanuſque 


% ammnes, inſtead of Arar, Rhodanu/que ; and that the iſland 


Chevalier Folard, who knows perſelly well the road 
from the place where Hannibal paſied the Rhone (which is 
agreed to be between Orange and Avignon) to Lyons; and 
who alſo knows perfectly well what an army like Hannibal! 


is capable of doing, maintains, that it was abſolutely im- 


poſſible for it to march to Lyons in four days, it being 35 


' leagues; and, though he does not omit the reaſons brought 


'by Mr. Rollin, he lays the main fireſs of his argument (in 


behalf of the ere) on the length and badneſs of the way to 
the Saone, there being three rivers to paſs, . eee 


| whole way being through deſiles. 


I know not whether ſome aid to this * might not : be 


f drawn from the time employed in Scipio's march, who was 
| ſo. 8 to come up with = 9 and give them 


2 2 N Ga battle. 


8 


Ee. e 


8 


D © # 


ſhorteſt road, from the country of prince 
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into that. Its forms is triangular, and reſembles 1 R. S 


the Delia of Egypt, with this i difference, that the 
e 


wal, It is ſaid that be did not arrive at the 3 where 
Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, till three days after he was 
gone from thence. Now it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he 
began his march the very ſame morning that Hannibal bo- 


gan his; the ſkirmiſh between the parties having happened 


the morning before, and there being time enough for Scipio 
to receive intelligence by his ſcouts where the enemy was: 
and though, to get to that place, he had not half the way 
to make, that Hannibal had, to reach Lyons, it coſt him, 
with all his expedition, three days march. 

On the deciſion of this queſtion, another is made very 


” 94 - 
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much to depend, Over what part of the Alps the Carthagi- 


nian army paſſed into Italy? Whether over the 8 * Penninæ., 


bas fland a good wway to the north of Turin, or aver the Alpes 


Cottiæ, that fland a little to the weft of that City ? Livy is for 
the latter, and wonders that this fact ſhould ever be queſ- 


tioned, fince it is agreed that the part of Italy which Han- 


aibal firſt entered, was the territory cf the Taurini, [the 
people of T. wrin] into which country the other paſſage would 
not have brought him; nor does he believe that paſſage was 


then open. He tells us alſo that the army croſſed the Da- 


rance, in its way to the mountains, which agrees very well 
with the opinion of it's going over the Alper Corti , as may 
be ſeen by the maps. But the reſt of Livy's account does noi 


well accord with theſe particulars, nor indeed with. * Fl 


mon ſenſe. 


Chevalier Folard, who is well acquainted witk the Alps, 
and all the roads thither, is ſure, that Hannibal went the 
to Turin; 
not only becauſe it was the ſnorteſt, but becauſe - it was the 


ſafeſt and the beſt. He won't allow, that Hannibal went 


fo: far northward, along the banks of the Rhone, as even 


to the conflux of that river and the Jere. He ſays, there 
| was no occaſion to do it, on account of any danger, either 
from Scipio or any allies of Rome. According to the cheva- 


* — leaving Grenoble on his left, paſſed the Drac 


[which | 


= 
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Ker he 35: country here ſpoken of, is bounded on it's third 
fide by hugh mountains, whereas the _ which 

the 
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Fokich runs into the Tere] over againſt Vizille. Thence he 
ſucceſlively - marched to Bourg d'Oi/ons, Le Mont de Lens, Le 
Lautaret, Briangon, Le Mont Genevre, Sezanne, Le Mont Se- 
frrieres, Sure, Col de la Feneftre; and Pignerol; at a ſmall 
diſtance from which laſt he encamped in RE | 

Tur fathers Catrou and Ronillẽ differ from the chevalier 
on both theſe queſtions. According to them, Hannibal croiled 


the Rhone, at its conflux with the Saone, and then turning 


eaſtward marched along the Rhhn,, on its north-ſide ; then 
croſſed it again, marching on its ſouth-ſide to the Durance, 
(which they ſuppoſe to be Liwy's Durance] and thence to 


_ the foot of the Apes Pennine, which they paſſed, by the Great 


St. Bernard. 

As to the Objeclion of the 35 leagues march, in four days, 
they think it is ſufficient to ſay, that Hannibal was in haſte 
to get out of Scipio's way. | 

And as to Sxweas [Scoras] (the ſuppoſed + Be name 
of the Here) It can only impoſe, /ay tbey, on thoſe who 
« don't know Hat the Saane was antiently called Scona, and 
«© by corruption Saucona, Ammianus Marcellinus calls it fo, 
, andit had the name of Matiſcona, becauſe Mace is ſituat- 
et ed upon its banks. 15 that here is correction for cor- 
« rection. Is it not more natural and more probable that 
« Sceras ſhould be changed into Sconas, than that Scoras 
«© ſhould be changed i into J/aras 7” | | 

But the main ſtrength of their argument 1s from Pahbiu, 
who tells us *, that Hannibal continued his march along the 


Rhone EASTWARD. © Now, fay the reverend Fathers, it 


“is evident d a caſt of an eye on the map, that if the 


ne Carrbaginian army marched up the Rbene from weſt to 


« eaſt, it muſt firſt have marched along it as far as to 
*- Lyons.” The neceſſity of this conſequence I an'. fees How- 
ever, much doubileſs might be built on this paſſage of Poly- 
bius, if aue did not meet with it at a time when it is im- 
| . t 9 be true ; L Gena it us Me when Hannibal is 

hating 


« rage his troops; ſhewed them from the top of the moun- 
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| the Nile waſhes on two ſides, is bounded on the + R. 535- 


Bef, Chr. 


third by —_ ec. a 


Here he found two brothers diſputing for 22nd 


the kingdom, and the. nation engaged in a civil 2 . . 


war. The two armies were juſt ready to give 3 


| battle when Hannibal arrived. At the requeſt of © 21. 


Klier out to go XORTHWARD ala EY rivers * 35 
| ſeagues northward, if be went to the conflux of the Rhone and 


the Saone. Caſaubon /zems to have been ſhocked at this incon- 


Meng; for in his tranſlation he ou e the evords Tere 


7&1 ToTay oy (along the river.) + 
As to the PASSAGE OF THE "a « There are > fix 


e reaſons, /ay the Jeſuits, which incline us to believe that 
Hannibal croſſed the Alps by FRY Great Se. en Lose 
« of the Alpes Penninæ.]“ | | . 


. T fball mention only three of them. 
« 1, Livy and Polybius ſay, that this 8 to 3 | 


« tain the rich plains of 7raly that lay near the Po. Now 
% ſuppoſing he had marched by the Alpes Cottiæ, as Livy 
«© pretends, he could not poſſibly from thence diſcover thofe 


« plains 3 other mountains would RY; intercepted his 


46 view. I”, 
« 2. Polybius reckons + 1400 Koks, or about 175 miles 
« from the place where Hannibal paſſed the Rhont to the 


| 4 foot of thoſe Alps which he aſcended to go into rah. 


* And if we ſay with Livy, that he paſſed any of the Alpes 


* Cottie, it is impoſſible to make out that diſtance.” ?? 


3. Polybins tells us, that Hannibal paſſed the A Jos near 

* the place where the Rhone riſes, Conſequen y he Paſſed . 

over the Alpes Pennine.” 5 
Theſe reaſons ſtem deciſrue, as to the paſſage of the Alps, 

(whatever becomes of Scoras, and the 35 leagues march) Poly- 


 biug's authority being ungueſtionable, fince, as he tells us, he 


made a journey on purpoſe to viſit the places qubere Hannibal 
had pefed, that be might be the better able to . an 7 account 7 


ſbem. ww 
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Y. R. Lache tho elder brother (named Brancus) he aſſiſted * 


and forced the younger to retire. Hannibal had 


——— foreſeen, that it would be very advantageous to 


— 
L 7 2 ; * * 4 
0 


him to have the friendſhip of a prince of this 
cCountry; and he immediately reaped many be- 
nefits from it. The Gan furniſhed his troops, 
not only with proviſions and arms, but with 
clothes; for they were in a tattered condition, 
moſt op them barefoot, and very ill provided : 


for a march over the ſnows and ice of the moun- 


tains. But the moſt eſſential ſervice he did 
was by putting his troops in the rear of Han- 
mbaPs army, (which could not without great 
dread enter the territories of the Gauls called 
Allobroges) and eſcorting it to the Planer wh ere it 
was to aſcend the Alps. , 
Hannibal, thus attended, marched 100 miles 
in ten days without moleſtation. So long as he 
was in the flat country the petty. princes of the 
Allobroges made no oppoſition to his progreſs, 
either fearing the Carthaginian cavalry, or being 
held in reſpect ay the Gawls that were in the rear 
of the army. But wben theſe had retired to 
go home, and the Carthoginians began to aſcend 
the mountains, they perceived that the moun- 
taineers had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt 
cliffs that Sende the ſtreight through which 
the army was to paſs, with a reſolution to oppoſe 
its paſſage. Here Hannibal therefore was obliged 
to make a halt and encamp. Had the moun- 
taineers, fays Palybius, concealed their deſigns 
till the Car/baginian army was advanced a good 


way into the narrow paſſes, it had been inevi- 
tably 


Chap. XVII. Second: Punic Jax. | 
tably deſtroyed. Hannibal having learnt by the 
means of ſome of thoſe Gauls, who ſerved him for 


guides, that the enemy quitted their poſts every 
night; retiring to a town not far off, he took his 
opportunity with a detachment of his beſt men 
(leaving the greateſt part of his forces with the 


baggage) to advance by night and ſeize thoſe ' 


poſts, before the return of the Barbarians; who 


in the morning were extremely ſurprized to find „ 
themſelves thus diſpoſſeſſed. However, as they Polyb. B. 3. 


perceived the cavalry and beaſts of burden mov- 


ing forward in the ſtreights at a great diſtance, 
they ran thither and fell with fury upon the 

rear- guard of the army. The Carthaginians ſuf- 
ered a great loſs of men, horſes, and beaſts of 
burden upon this occaſion; which deſtruction 
was owing more to the difficulty of the paſſage, 


than the ſwords of the enemy. For the horſes, 
when wounded by the mountaineers, or frighted 
by their howlings, ruſhed upon the beaſts of bur- 


den, overſetting them and every thing elſe that 
ſtood in their way, and hurrying all down the 


apes, re that bordered the road. 
Hannibal being fenfible, that the loſs of his 


baggage would alone be ſufficient to deſtroy his 


army, haſtened with his detachment to the ſuc- 


cour of the troops that were thus embarraſſed. 


Falling on the enemy from the higher ground 
he flew moſt of them, and put the reſt to flight, 


yet not without ſuſtaining conſiderable loſs of 
men himſelf. What remained of his horſes and 
| beaſts of burden now paſſed the ſtreight, but with 
much * becauſe of the ruggedneſs of the 


way. 
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V-R- 536. way. After which, taking with him thoſe of his 


men who were the leaſt fatigued with the com- 
bat, he attacked the town, from whence the ene- 
my had fallied upon him, and he eaſily made 
himſelf maſter of it, the inhabitants having been 
_ almoſt all drawn out of it by the hopes of plun- 
der. This conqueſt proved of great advantage 
to him. For he recovered a good number of 
men, horſes, and beaſts of carriage which had 


fallen into the enemies hands. He alſo found a 


P olyb. B. 3. 


fafficient quantity of corn and cattle to ſuſtain his 
army ſor two or three days. And he gained this 
farther benefit, that the mountaineers of theſe 
parts were now ſo ſtruck with dread, that they 
thought no more of interrupting his march. 
Here he encamped and ſtaid a whole day to 
| refreſh his troops. He then purſued his march, 
which for ſome days was unmoleſted. On the 
fourth, the people inhabiting the places near the 
road, having contrived a ſtratagem to attack him 
by ſurprize, came to meet him with olive branches 
and garlands, the uſual ſignals of peace among 
theſe nations. . Hannibal, miſtruſting them, was 
very inquiſitive concerning the intention of their 
coming. They told him, that having been in- 
formed of what had happened to their neigh- 
dours, and being themſelves unwilling either to 
do or to ſuffer any injury, they were come to af- 
ſure him of their peaceable diſpoſitions z of which 

if he doubted they would give him hoſtages, for 
his ſecurity. I Fry 

Hannibal was for a while in ſuſpenſe what reſo- 
lution to take : But conſidering that if he ac- 
| 5 1 | cepted 


Chap, XVII. Sand Punic War. E 2 5 
cepted their offer with condeſcenſion, they might Y BY 80525 


poſſibly become more eaſy and tractable, and 21. 
that, if he rejected it, he ſhould have them im- 33+ "I 
mediately for open enemies, he at length pre- 

tended a great willingneſs to be upon terms s of 


friendſhip with them. 
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- Upon which they brought him honing!” fur- th 

niſhed him with cattle, and ſeemed to place entire wh 

confidence in the Carthaginians. Hannibal ſeeing 9 
| this, and either having, or ſeeming | to have a 1 
better opinion of them, told them, they ſhould bl 
| be his guides to conduct him through the re- 4 
| maining part of his way over the mountains. 0 
| Thus for two days they marched at the head [| 

of the army. But when it was got into a hol- | ot 
low way, overlooked by ſteep and craggy rocks, "ll 
; theſe faithleſs friends, in concert with others of 9 
5 their countrymen who had lain concealed, fell ll. 
ſuddenly upon the troops in front, flank and 8. 
: rear. The greateſt number attacked the rear: = 
; The army would have been utterly deſtroyed, .Polyb.B.z. " 
L ſays Polybius, if Hannibal, who all along retained © ** i 
ſome diffidence of theſe Barbarians, - had not ji 
N taken his precautions to guard againſt them, by | | | 
i placing his baggage and his cavalry in the van, i 
+ and. his heavy armed infantry in the rear- guard. 1 
> | Theſe ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy. Ne- 1 
* vertheleſs he loſt a great number of men, horſes, 
i - and beaſts of burden. For the Gauls having F 
r poſſeſſed themſelves of the cliffs, and advancing ' | 

thereon as the Carthaginians advanced in the hol- 

- | low way, rolled down upon them huge ſtones, 
* which occaſioned an exceeding terror among 
no, ä | | them, 


1 
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Ich“ chem. Hannibal was obliged, with one half of 


27. his army, to remain all night in the open air, 


624-9 w upon 4 fock, to defend the horſes and beaſts of 

- | iage, as they filed along through the ſtreight 
below z for which movement that night was hard- 

Iy ſufficient, the train was of ſuch a length. 


The next day, the enemy being retired, Han- 


vibal rejoined his horſe and baggage, and con- 
tinued his march. The Gault after this made no 
more attempts upon him, except in ſmall parties, 
that, fallying out by ſurprize from their lurking 


places in the hollows of the rocks, ſometimes 


upon his van, ſometimes upon his rear, ſeldom 


failed to carry off a part of his baggage, which 


was their chief purpoſe. The elephants were of 


great uſe to the Cartbaginians on theſe occaſions, 


for where-ever they chanced to appear, they ſtruck 


ſuch a terror into the mountaineers as made 


them inſtantly take to their heels, 
_ _ Hamibal at length, after nine days march fro 


the firſt aſcent, gained the fummir of the mob - 
tain. Here he ſtaid two days, that thoſe of 


his men, who with infinite toil had climbed de 


this height, might take breath; and that his ſick\ 


and wounded, who were ſtill behind and moving 
fowly on, might have time to crawl up. And 


Pelybius adds, that while the troops continued 

here, they had the agreeable ſurprize of ſecing 
many of the horſes and beaſts of burden which 

had fallen in the way, or had by fear been driven 


ont of it, and were thought loſt, arrive ſafely at 


the camp, having followed the track of the army. 


Ir 
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abundance of ſhow was newly fallen on the top 
of the mountain. Hannibal perceiving his {-1- 


diers to be extremely diſcouraged by the ſuffer- * 


ings they had already undergone, and by the ap- 
prehenſion of thoſe that were to come, called 
them together, that he might try to revive their 
hope. Having led them to a convenient ſpot 
for taking an extenſive view of the 8035 be- 
low; ** There ! /ard he, caſt your eyes over thoſe 


4 large and fruitful countries. The Gauls who 


« inhabit them are our friends. They are wait- 
ing for us, ready, and impatient to join us. 
* You have ſcaled, not only the rampart of ITtah, 
but the walls of Rome itſelf. What remains 
is all ſmoothneſs and deſcent. One battle 
gained, or wo. at moſt, and the capital of lick 


will be ours.“ 


The next day he broke up his camp and began 


to deſcend. But now, though he had no enemies 
to encounter except a few lurking robbers, he is 
ſaid to have loſt almoſt as many men and horſes 
in going down the mountain as in coming up. 
The way was ſo ſteep, and ſlippery in moſt 


places, that the ſoldiers. could neither Keep on 


their feet, nor recover themſelves when they 
{lipped and the ground being covered with 
ſnow, it was difficult to hit the right path, and 


if they miſſed it, they fell down frightful pre- 


' Clpices, or were ſwallowed up in depths of ſnow. 
Nevertheleſs being inured to ſuch dangers, they 
ſupported this with fortitude. But at length 

they came to a place much worſe than any they 


Vol. IV. „„ had 
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had before * met with, gc bien —_—__ 1 


away their courage. The path, for about a 
furlong and a half, naturally very ftcep and 


craggy, was rendered much more ſo by the 


late falling away of a great quantity of earth : fo 


that heither elephants nor horſes could paſs. 
Here therefore they ſtopt ſnort. Hannibal won- 
dering at this ſudden halt, ran to the place, and 
having viewed it, plainly ſaw there was no ad- 


voancing farther that way. His firſt thought was 


to try another, by fetching a compaſs. But he 


quickly deſiſted from this attempt, it being 
found impracticable. For though the ſnow that 


had laſt fallen, being ſoft and of no great depth, 
yielded good footing enough for the ſoldiers and 


horſes that marched foremoſt; yet when this had 
been fo trampled upon, by them, that the feet of 
thoſe who followed came to the hard ſnow and ice 


under it, the latter could by no means advance, 


or even keep upon their feet. And when they 
endeavoured to ſuſtain themſelves on their hands 
and knees, they often Aid down and were loſt 
in pĩts and precipices. And as for the horſes and 


beaſts of burden, when they ſtruck their feet into 


the ice to preſerve themſelves from falling, they 


could not draw them out again, but remained 
there as if they had been themſelves frozen. 


It was neceſſary n to oF" fome other 


expedient. 
Hannibal having — all the hey: to be 


removed that lay upon the ground near the en- 
trance of the firſt way, he there pitched his 


camp; and then gave orders to cut out a wind. 
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Chap. XVII. Second Punic War. 


ing path in the * rock itſelf ;' and this work was 11 805 


carried on with fo great diligence and vigour; 
that at the end of one day the beaſts of burden 
and the horſes were able to deſcend withourmuch 
difficulty. He immediately ſent them forward, 

and, removing his camp to a place that was free 
from ſnow, put them to paſture. It now fre- 
mained to enlarge the way, that the elephants 
might paſs. This taſk was aſſigned to the Nu- 
midians, and it took up ſo much time, that Han- 
nbal did not arrive with his whole army in the 
plains below, on the confines of Hſulria, till four 
days after he began to deſcend. He had been 
15 aye Ir paſſing the Alps, and, theſe included, 


u Mr, Zlin * very loth to part with Lou s VINEGAR, 
which was, poured upon the rock to ſoften it, after this had 
been firit made red hot under flaming piles of huge trees? 
« Many, /ays Mr. Rollin, reje& this fact as fabulous. Pliny 
« obſerves,” that vinegar has. the force to break ſtones and 
rocks. Sara rumpit infuſum, que non ruperit ignis autecedens, 
Lib. 23. For which reaſon he calls vinegar Succus rerum 
% demitor. Lib. 33. c. 2. Dia, ſpeaking of the ſiege of 
— Elæu ber æ, ſays, that the walls of it were made to fall by 
the force of vinegar. L. 36. p. 8. 

« It js lileh, fapparemment] adds Mr. Rollin, what makes 
people queſtion the truth of Livy's account, is the diffi- | 
© culty that Hannibal would have to procure in thoſe moun- 
* tains a ſufficient quantity of vinegar for the operation.” 
Doubtleſs the unbelievers do imagine this to be an inſuper- 
able objection to the ſtory. But this is not all. For a bet- 
ter authority than Zivy aſſures us, that Hanmbel had no 
wood to make a fire with; That there was not a tree in the 
Hace where be then a, or nay it. Palybigs, B. 3. c. 65. 
Toy yae Are T& ue ake7s X) fes T&s vreſc oda. n- 
e, Jar end pa Kai LN Favn' 471. 
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five months and a half in his march (of about 
1000 miles) from New Carthage. 


Of the chirty- eight thouſand foot with hich 
the Carthaginian general had croſſed the Rhone, 


he had now but 12, 00 Africans, and 8000 Spa- 


niards; and his eight thouſand horſe were re- 


duced to about GR This enumeration is ac- 


cording to Hennibal's own regiſter, which he af. 


terwards cauſed to be engraved on a column near 


the promontory of Lacinium in Calabria. 


Co 69. 


His firſt care, after entering 1aly and pitching 
hi is camp in the plain at the foot of the moun- 


tain, was to refreſh his men, who ſtood in great 


need of it. Famine and fatigue had fo disfigured 


* The peo- 
ple of 1 u- 
rin. 


them, that they looked like Savages. But as ſoon 


as he ſaw that both men and horſes had recovered 
their ſtrength, and were fit for action; he march- 


ed acainſt the Tewrini*, who were at that time 
in war with the In/abrians, and who had rejected 


his repeated ſolicitations to enter into an alliance 


with him. He fat down before their chief city 
and took it in three days, putting all who had 
cppoſed him to the ſword. This expedition 


truck ſuch a terror into the Cauli of this neigh- 


bourhood, that they came of their own accord 


and ſurrendered themſelves at diſcretion. The 


remoter Cauls of the plains about the Po would 


have aiſo been clad to join him, as they had 


long intended to do. But as the Raman legions 
had paſſed beyond thoſe plains, and had eſcaped ' 
the ambuſhes there laid for them, theſe Gauls 


thought it better now to keep quiet; nay ſome 


of choſe nation were copſtrained to take arms for 


the 


poſed: to favour him. . 


Chap. XVII. Second Punic War. 
che Romans. Hannibal therefore judging that he „. 
had no time to loſe, reſolved to march into their 


country, and endeavour by ſome exploit to raiſe 


the courage of a people who were ga YO diſ- 
"Of Olic 


He was full of this deſign E he received 


intelligence that Scipio had paſſed the Po with his 
army, and that he was not far off. The two 


Generals are ſaid to have conceived à high opi- 
nion of each other. Hannibal's name had been 
long renowned, even before the taking of Sa- 


guntum; and, that Scipio muſt be a captain of 


eminent aner the * — . hr tp con- 


ae 0 to alt others, to ode his open But 
this mutual impreſſion was now become much 


ſtronger, by the hardy enterprize of the one to. 


march over the Alps, with the happy execution of 


Pol 8. 3 


Livy, B. 21. 
C. 39. 


it: and the expeditious courage of the other in 


coming from the banks of the ue to meet 
him, at the foot of thoſe mountains. 


3 


But nothing had ever fo aſtoniſhed the aches 


of Rome, as the news of the Carthaginians being 


ſo near, They had ſcarce ordered'one of their 
Conſuls into Africa to attack Carthage, and ano-- 
ther into Spain to ſtop Hannibal, when they hear, 
that this fame Hannibal is in Italy at the head 


of an army beſieging towns. Such terror ſeized 


them, that they immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to the Conſul Sempronius, then at Lily- 
bum, to poſtpone every other affair, and come 
wich al — to the defence of his country. 


8 3 Senpronus, | 
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The Roman Hife. Book IV. 
Sempronius, to whom a conkdereble army, and 
a fleet of 160 gallies had been committed, and 

who had made mighty preparations at Lihybæum 
for a deſcent upon Africa, was fo elated with am- 
bitious hope, that he thought of nothing leſs tan 

laying ſiege to Cartbage itſelf, when he had firſt 


dleared the coaſts of Italy and Sicily; of the Car. 


thaginian fleets: Before he went into Sicily, the 
Roman prætor of that province had gained ſome 
conſiderable advantages by ſea over the Car- 
tbaginians, and had diſappointed a deſign form- 
ed by them to poſſeſs themſelves of Lihbæum 
by ſurprize. When the Conſul arrived at Meſſina, 
he was there met by king Hiera, who, continuing 
his friendſhip to the Romans, not only clothed 
the legions and furniſhed them with corn at his 
own expence, but with his fleet accompanied 
theirs to Lihbæum. From this place Sempronius 
made a ſucceſsful attempt upon the Iſland of 
Malta; a conqueſt which ſerved. to cover Sicily 


on that ſide. After which, being returned to 


Lihbæum, and having learnt there, that a Cur- 
thaginian fleet was ravaging the coaſts of Calabria, 
he made preparations to drive the enemy from 
thence ; but while he was getting ready for this 
expedition, he received the order above-mention- 


ed to return into Itaſy to the aſſiſtance of his col- 


legue. Hereupon he gave one part of his fleet 
to his lieutenant Pomponius, to guard the coaſt of 
Italy, another to Aimilins. prætor of Sicily, and 


with the reſt, 3 em _— his * ſet fail 


WEED. CHAP, 


FF: Tf 
; 5 


each other. Scipio (as was before obſerved) : See p. 243, 
had, from the mouth of the Rhone, ſent almoſt: 4 | 


in arms a#ainft her, and drew the Inſubriam into x = 


another Roman colony. In this place, which they 


— A Ri ee 0H 
"The Battle” US the' Tres. 


© «4 4 * 


Wale, et forces of Greg piſs ty, . 535. 


5 — 


5 


+ Ms 


Sicily were in their voyage, Hannibal and me 
the Conſul Publius Scipio mne to meet 234 Conſ. 


all his o conſular army, under the conduct of 

his brother Cneius, into Spain. The forces which 

he now commanded were chiefly the remains of 

an army + which had been aſſigned to the Præ- + see p. 
tor Manlius, to guard the province of Gaui, and 9525 

„lich hadi ſince been defeated by the Bu＋m'. 5 

Fo theſe Cauls had no ſooner heard of fur. e 

nibal's paſſing'the Berus, in his way to Hay, 8 

regardleſs of the hoſtages they had giver at ths 

concluſion” of the laſt war Wirh Rome; they roſe 


91 


the revolt. What made the Boi ſo for wald in 
this matter. rds then extreme diſatisfationawjth, Fob® 4 R5˙ 
the republic, for Planting vw colonies i tHeir 
neighbourhood at Placemis and Cremona; an uffuir 
which, though long intended, Was not quite fiiſn- 

ed when the ; Cir thaginian' began Ris march from 
Spain. Phe Boi fell firſt uporithoſe landx which 

had been deſtiued for the new eolonies, purſuing 

the Roman wo fled! before them, to Mulina , 


beſieged;® were three Reyans of great diſtinction, 
(np of chem having been Conſul, and the öther 
© 4 : two, 


266 The Roman Hiftory. - Book IV. 
* Ns. two, Prætors) who had been commiſſioned to 
217. make the partition of the lands. The Gauli, 
_ 234 Con: contrary to their faith given, ſeized upon the per- 
ſeons of theſe commiſſioners at ia. conference for 
an accommodation, hoping by this treachery to 
recover their hoſtages: | The news of it rouzed 
the Prætor Manlius. He haſtened to the relief 
of Mautina: But the Gault having got notice of 
his approach, fell upon him by ſurprize, in his 
paſſage through a foreſt, and cut off a great part 
of his army, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping with 
the: remainder to Tanetum, a ſmall town on the 
banks of the Po. To this place the enemy 
purſued him, and there held him inveſted, till 
the Prætor Aitilius, with a legion, that had been 
raiſed for Spain, and 300 men of the allies, 
Liv. B. 21. was ſent from Roms to his aſſiſtance. Upon the 
. approach. of theſe: troops the Gauls, failed the 
ſieges of both Mutine and Tanetum, and retiring 
thence diſperſed themſelyes about the cquntry. 


ben. The forces of Andi and Aptilins, high had I 
Liv. B. a. been thus emplayed, compoſed the army, which 
<:39-$40; Saipio, (who had landed at Piſa, and gone thence 
td Placentia) led againſt Hannibal. Haying paſſed a 
the Po, he turned te the left, and advanced to : 
the Ticin *, over which he cauſed a bridge to be « 
laid. But before he-marched further, he thought 8 1 
it ptaper to aſſemble his ſoldiers, and endeavour . 
to animate their courage for the approaching OC- 0 
an3boZ./ © bene — ſpoke ee in words to this « ab | 6« 
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« ng any. EET to 0 at this; time. 1 


4 what occalion could there be to uſe —— 195 


tion to a CAVALRY, that had ſo ſignally van 


cc quiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upon 


the Rhone; or to Lz610Ns, by hom that 
« ſame. enemy, flying before them to avoid a 
battle, did in effect confeſs themſelves con- 

« quered ? But, as thoſe troops, having been 
enrolled for Spain, are there with my brother 


Vneius, making war under my auſpices; (as was- 
„ the, will, of the Senate and people of Rome). I. 


that you might have a Conſul for your captain 


= againſt Hannibal and the Cartbaginians, have 
freely offered myſelf for this war. Zou then 


* haye à new general, and I a new arny. In 
te this circumſtance a few. words from me to you. 
„ will be neither improper, nor unſeaſonable. 
* And that you may not be unapprized of 
« what. fort, of enemies you are, going. to en- 
counter, or of what is to be feared from them, 
* they. are the very ſame, whom in a former 
* war, you vanquiſhed both by land; and, ſea ; 
« the ſame from whom you took Sicily, and. Sar- 


* dinia, and who, haye been for theſe, twenty | 
. years your tributaries. You will not, I pre- 


* ſume,,march againſt theſe men, with, only that 
courage, With which you are wont to face 


4. other enemies, but with a certain anger and 


** indignation, ſuch as you would feel, if you 


% ſaw your ſlaves on a ſudden riſe up in arms 
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Fer Cr 18. C6 not bokinefs dut neceſſity that urges them to 
e battle: unleſs you can believe that thoſe,” who 
234 Conf. „ gvoide lighting when their army was entire, 


e Aonlün 557. Book IV. 


have acquired better hope by the lofs of two 
„ thirds- of _ mm Ac oe in the paſſage 


bo. ve mc pe inn nne 


4 Rut ydu Kew be 0 perfiaps; that, "Hough 
« they be few in number, they are men of ſtout 
« Hearts and robuſt bodies, heroes of ſuch 


« ſtrength and vigour,” as nothing is able to re- 


e ſiſt. Meer effietes! nay ſhadows of men 
4 vretches emaciited” with hunger, and be- 
4 numbed with cold! bruiſed and battered to 
< pieces among the rocks and eraggy clifts ! 

< their weapons broke; and their horſes weak 


a and foundered !' Such are the cavalty, and 
<'ſuch" the infantry with which you are going 


4 to concend ; ; not enemies, but the fragments 
« of enemies. There is nothing which more 


„ apprehend, than tit it will be thought, an. 
«ph Wus vanquiſhed by the A ps, before we 


had an⁰n dener with him. But perhaps it 
Was —— ſo it ſhould be and that with 
4 e and a leader, who had“ violated 


* league ure covenants, the Gods tkemſelves, 
* So help, ſhould begin the war, and 
„bring it near to a conclufion; and that we, 


„ ho, next to the Gods, have been injured 


2 and bffended, ſhould PIR finite what they 


1. 7 22 f £3445 PD): -2: 


= lat not be in any fear; that you ſhould 


8 Auer de of ſaying tleſe things merely to en- 
cc ' Courage you, while 'inwardly Fhive different 


3 “ ſentiments. 


ats. 
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« ſentiments. 
« into Spain? . That was ny province ; where & 


« ſhould... have had the leſo dreaded Marubaly 


60 not Hannibal, to deal with. But heating, as 
« 1, paſt along the coaſt, of Gaul, of this ene- 
« my's- march, I landed my troops, ſent the 
Horſe forward, and pitched my camp upon 
« the Rhone: H — my cavalry encountered 
5 and defeated, that of the enemy; my ũnfantry 


| « not being able to overtake, theirs, whichwfled 
& before.us, I returned to my fleet, and. with all 


e the expedition I could uſe in ſo long 4 voyage 
„by ſta and land, am come to meet them at 
the foot of the Alps. Was it then my ineli- 


nation to avoid a conteſt with this tremen- 
dous Hannibel? And have lit upon him only 
e by accident and unawares? Or am I come on 
_ * purpoſe to challenge him to the combat? L 


263 
What hindered: me from going PR 7 


* would gladly try, whether the earth, within 


_ © theſe twenty years, has brought forth a new 


8 kind of Cartbaginiaus; or whether they be the 
« fame ſort of men who fought at the gate; 
« and whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to federm 


© themſelves at 18 * denarii: per head: Whether 


„ this Hannibal, for labours and journies, be, 
*-a5'he would be thought, the rival af Hertnles ; 
or whether he be What his father left him, a 


Arbuth. 


* tributary, a vaſſal, a ſlave of the Romanpeople: | 


Did not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed; 
© at Sagumum, torment him and make him de- 
480 —— have ſome regard, if not to 
ghis conquered country, yet ſurely to his oπν)n 
5 üs. his 2 memory, to to the treaty 
by „ written 
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<«<" written with Amilcar's own hand. We might 


have ſtarved them in Erys', we might have 
4 paſſed into Aſrics with our victorious fleet, 


«© and in a few days have deſtroyed Carthaxe. 
«At their humble ſupplication we pardoned 
them; we releaſed them when they were cloſe- 


<« 1y/ſhut up without à poſſibility of eſcaping ; 


e made peace with them when they were 


4. conquered. When they-were diſtreſſed by the 


% African war, we conſidered them, 'v we treated 


them as a people under our protection. And 


at is the return they make us for all theſe 
© favours? Under the conduct of a hair-brained 
young man, they come hither to overturn our 


<7 ſtate and lay waſte our country.—Feould- with 


er indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the war 


| en rope now engaged in, concerned only our 
glory and not our r preſervation. But the con- 


© teſt/at preſent is not for the poſſeſhon of Si- 


„ rity” or Sardinia,” but of Italy itſelf. Nor is 
* there, behind us, another army which, if we 
ſhould not prove the conquerors,” may make 


head againſt our victorious enemies. There 
+are'n6 more Ans for them to paſs, which 
<,-might give us leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, 


Soldiers, here you muſt make your ſtand, as 


* if you were juſt now before the walls of Rome. 


= Let every one reflect, that he is now to de- 


„fend, not his on perſon alone, but his wife, 


his children, his helpleſs infants; Vet let not 


private conſiderations alone poſſeſs bur minds; 


let us remember that the eyes of the Senate 
* and google, of "Rome are = and that as 


29112 | 5 ouf 
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„ Roman empire.” 


lified up their hands to heaven, each conjuring 


Chap. XVIII. Second Punic Var. „ 
« our force and courage ſhall now prove, ſuch f C5. 


6 will be the fortune of that City, and of the 217. 
4 We „ 234 Conſ. 


This diſcourſe, ſupported by the authority of 
the ſpeaker, the certainty of ſome things he had 


| faid, and the probability of others, had the wiſh- 
ed for effect on the minds of the hearers. 


On the other ſide, Haunibal made uſe of a __— 


new kind of rhetoric to inſpire his ſoldiers with Livy,B.21. 


_ reſolution. He had taken priſoners, ſome young c. 42 & leq. 


men of the mountaineers who oppoſed his march 
over the Alps; and, to prepare them for his pur- 
poſe, had cauſed them to be treated in the ſe- 
vereſt manner, loaded'with irons, tormented with 
hunger, and macerated with ſtripes. In this mi- 
ſerable condition he had them brought into the 
preſence of his whole army; where, ſnewing 
them ſuch weapons as the Gallic Princes were 
accuſtomed to uſe in ſingle combat, and plac- 
ing alſo before their eyes horſes and handſome 
ſuits of apparel, he demanded, Who of them 
would be willing, with thoſe weapons, to fight 
in duel one againſt another, to the death of 
one of the duelliſts, on the condition, that the 
victor ſnould have his liberty, and the prizes they 


beheld? There was not a ſingle wretch of theſe 


priſoners, who did not inſtantly and eagerly call 
out for the arms; for, at worſt, they were ſure 
of this advantage, to be by death delivered from 
all their miſeries. Hannibal hereupon directed 
that they ſhould draw lots for entering the liſts. 
At the hearing of this order, all the young men 
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combatants; and all thoſe, whoſe fortune it prov- 
ed to be ſo, exceedingly rejoiced and exulted, | 


while the reſt were as much dejected. 


When theſe duels were over, thoſe: of the pri- 


ſoners who had been only ſpectators ſeemed to 
envy the n no leſs chan * did the 


n CONquErars. . 


The ſpectacle had mths like ihpdeion on 


— the greater part of the:Carthaginians, who com- 
Paring the fortune of the dead with that of the 


living; who had not fought, eee theſe, 
and: thonght the others happy. 

Hannibal, having thus legt, tis mers to 
the temper and diſpoſition he deſired, advanced 


into the midſt of them, and chen W in the 


following manner. | 
If in the eſtimation of your own ame 


2 you will but bear the ſame mind which you 


e juſt now did, in contemplating the fortune o 


„ others, the victory, Soldiers, is ours. What 


o "i Nubbave ſeen, was not a meer ſhew for amuſe- 
% ment, but a repreſentation of your own real 
1 I know not whether you or your 
„ priſoners be encompaſſed by fortune with the 


* ſtricter bonds and neceſſities. T'wo ſeas in- 
s cloſe you on the right and left; not a ſhip to 


* fly to, for eſcaping. Before you is the Po, a ri- 


ver broader and more rapid than the Rhone; 
, behind you are the Aps, over which, even 


< hen your numbers were undiminiſhed, you 
were hardly able to force a paſſage. - Here, 


pc you muſt either conquer or die, 
* the 
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given bloody battle, and the moſt renowned 


(6 
ba. 


9 


your eyes thoſe rewards of victory, than which 


lour recover only Sicily: and Sardinia, which 


be no inconſiderable prizes. Yet, what are 
tions, all theſe, with the imaſters of them, will 


mountains of Luſitania and Celtiberia ;" you 


tlie place, which fortune has appointed to be | 


will finiſh your glorions warfare, and receive 
an ample recompence of your completed ſer- 
vice. For I would not have you imagine that 


the very firſt hour you meet the enemy. But 
the ſame fortune which has thus laid you un- 
der the neceſſity of fighting, has ſet before 


no men are ever wont to wiſh for greater from 
the immortal Gods. Should we by our va- 


were raviſhed from our fathers, thoſe would 


thoſe? The wealth of Rome, whatever riches 
ſhe has heaped together from the ſpoils of na- 


be yours. You have been long enough em- 
ployed in driving the cattle upon the vaſt 


have hitherto met with no reward worthy of 
the labours and dangers you have undergone. 
The time is now come to reap the full re- 
compence of your toilſome © marches over ſo 
nany mountains and*Tivers,' and through ſo 
many nations, all of them in arms. This is 


the Ifmitt of your labours; it is here that you 


victory will be as difficult as the name of a 
Rowan War is great and ſouncfing. It has 
often happened that a defpiſed enemy has 


kings and nations have by a ſmall force been 
overthrown. And if, you but take away that 
2 af the, Ronan name, what is there, 

0 oy wherein 
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eſteem it no ſmall advantage, Soldiers, that 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book Iv. 
„ wherein they may ſtand in competition with 


yo For, (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in 


war for twenty years together with ſo much 
valour and ſueceſs) from the very pillars of 
Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmoſt 
4 bounds of the earth, through ſo many warlike 


<< nations: of Spain and Gaul, are you not come 


* hither victorious? And with whom are you 


«< now to fight? with raw ſoldiers, an undiſ- 


ciplined army, beaten, vanquiſhed, beſieged 
dy the Gauls the very laſt ſummer, an army 


*. unknown to their leader, and unacquainted 


« with him. | 
„Or ſhall J. who, I os, almoſt ſay, was 


& Horn, but certainly brought up in the tent of 


„my father, that moſt excellent general, ſhall 


J, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not 


<< only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater 
yet, of the Alps. themſelves, ſhall I compare 
< myſelf with this half-year-captain ? A Captain 


before whom ſhould one place the two armies, 


without their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would 


* not know to which of them he is Conſul? 1 


«there is not ane among you, who has not often 


been an eye-witnels of my exploits in war; not 
1 one, of whoſe valour, I myſelf have not been a 
* ſpectator, ſo as to be able to name the times 
and places of his noble atchievements; that 
| « with. ſoldiers, . whom I have a thouſand times 
5 g « praiſed and rewarded, and whoſe pupil I was, 


ere we have another proof from Livy himſelf of his own 


walker in — the idle ſtory mentioned, p. 211. 


before 


Chap. XV III. Second Punic War. 
+ before became their general, I ſhall march Y 


«6: aguinft an army of men ſtrangers to one ano- | 


* ther. 1 et 


On what fide ſoover I turn my eyes, be. 


© hold all full of courage and ſtrength; à ve- 
« texan infantry, a moſt gallant cavalry.*; you, 
e my: allies, moſt faithful and valiant ; you, 
_ ©, Carthapinians, whom not only your country's 
© cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to battle. 
The hope, the courage of aſſailants is always 
greater, than of thoſe who act upon the de- 


tc fenſive. With hoſtile banners diſplayed you 


* are come down upon Jaly; you bring the 


8: 


> 


F. 


. 217. 


«© war. Grief; injuries, indignities fire your 


* mind; and ſpur you forward to revenge. 

© Fuſt they demand me, that I, your General, 
_ * ſhould be delivered up to them; next, all you, 
* who had fought at the ſiege of Saguntum; and 
© we were to be put to death by the extrem- 
© eft tortures. Proud and cruel nation Every 


thing muſt be yours, and at your diſpoſal ? . 


* You are to preſcribe to us, with whom we. 
% ſhall make war, with whom we ſhall make 

% peace? Tou are to ſet us bounds, to ſhut us 
_ < up within hills and rivers ; butiyoz, you are 
{© not to obſerve the limits which yqurſelves have 
e fixed? Pa nt the Is ERus. What next? 


6 Touch | 


c 1 s Expreſſion is, N — * 
Hrænaten & infranate;, hotſemen that ride with bridles, and 
thoſe that ride without bridles, by the latter meaning the Mu- 
midians, who had no bridles nor ſaddles to their horſes, and 
who in action reſembled the modern Huf/ars. 

4 By the words which 2 here puts into the n 
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6. 3 not the SAGUNTINES; SacunTum * 


* city. It is a ſmall matter then, that you have 
<< deprived us of our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily 


and Sardinia; you would have Spain too? 
Well, we ſhall yield Spain; and then you 
will paſs into Africa. Will paſs did I'fay ?— 


© This very year they ordered one of their Con- 
<« ſuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, Sol- 
% diers, there is nothing left for us but what we 


40 can vindicate with our ſwords. Come on then. 


„ Be men. The Romans may with more ſafety 
* be cowards; they have their own country be- 


* hind them, have places of refuge to fly to, and 
<* are ſecure from danger in the roads thither: 


But for you there is no middle fortune be- 


Liv. B. 21. 


s E. 45. 


&« tween death and victory: Let this be but well 
© fixed in your minds, and once 3 I lay, | 


40 vou are ConQutroORS.” 
Livy reports, that — further to animate 


his men, aſſured them, that they ſhould have 
every one of them lands in property, either in 


Africa, | Spain, or Italy, or elſe an equivalent in 
money, if they preferred money. And theſe aſ- 


ſurances he-ratified in form. Taking a flint in 


of Hannibal, it is plain, that the Caguntines were not in- 
cluded at firſt in the treaty with AſArubal; that this treaty 
only reſtrained the Carthaginians from paſſing the Iberus, as 
Polybius declares ; and. that the alliance of the Romans with 


the Sagurtines was poſterior to it, and a real en of it. 


See pag. 235, 236. 
* Hannibal, the more to incenſe his hearers againſt 
the Romans, makes theſe aſſert an impudent falſhood, bat 


| Saguntum.zs upon the Iberus. 


2 88 SS FSS 2 
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one hand, and holding a lamb with the other, 


he ſaid, Great JUPITER, and all ye Gads, if I do 
not perform my promiſe, flay me as I do this lamb ! 


at which words he broke with the flint the ſkull 
of the lamb; a ſolemnity which much SH 
ed the confidence of his troops. 


The next day the two armies advanced to- 
wards each other along the Ticin, on that fide of 
it which is next the Alps, the Romans having the 
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river on their left, the Cartbaginians the ſame ri- | 


yer on their right. The day following each ar- 


my receiving intelligence by its foragers that 


the enemy was near, encamped in the place 


where it then was. The third, Scipio with his ca- 


valry and light armed foot marching forward to 
diſcover the ſtrength and ſituation of the Car- 


thaginans ; and Hannibal, with his cavalry only, © 


coming on with the like intention, they ſoon 


perceived each other's approach by the duſt they 
raiſed in the plain, and thereupon immediate-_ 
ly prepared for battle. The Roman General ſent 
before him his Gallic horſe, aſſiſted by his dart- 


men to begin the fight, he himſelf with the reſt 


of his cavalry in one line following ſlowly in 


good order. The Gauls. behaved themſelves 
courageouſly, but the foot, that ſhould have aid- 


< them, hunde at the firſb-onſtr; "or tur M, 


| cowardly through the intervals of the ſquadrons : 


without caſting a dart, fearing to be trodden 


down by the enemy's horſe. Nevertheleſs the 


Gauls maintained the fight, as preſuming they 


ſhould be well ſuſtained by the Roman horſe 


behind them. Nor did the Conſul neglect his 
yi part, 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IV. 
part, but hazarded his perſon fo far, that he 
received a dangerous wound, and had been left 
upon the place, if his ſon t, a meer youth (after- | 
wards the great Africanus) had not, by a ſur- 
prizing effort of courage, brought him off. 
Whilſt the Romans were buſied in aſſiſting their 
Conſul, an unexpected ſtorm came driving at 
their backs, and obliged them to look to their 
own preſervation. For Hannibal had ordered 
his Numidians, who were in the wings, to wheel 
and give upon the Romans in flank and rear, while 
he with his Spaniſi and other horſe ſuſtained 
their charge in front. The Numidians perform- 


ed their inſtructions, and having firſt cut in 


Polyb. B. 3. 
a C. 66. 


pieces the ſcattered foot that had run away at 
the beginning of the action, fell inſtantly up- 
on the backs of the Roman cavalry, who by 


this impreſſion were intirely broken and forced 
to betake themſelves to their ſpeed, leaving to 


their enemies the honour of the day. 

Scipio the night following decamped "ſecretly, 
and marched With expedition over. the Plains 
to the Ps, which he now repaſſed, retiring to 
the 5 neighbourhood of Placentia. For he thought 


f So Livy is inclined to bakieve, with the greater number 


of authors; but adds, that Celius the hiſtorian gives the ho- 


nour of the Conſul's reſcue to a Ligurian ſlave. | 
5 Livy ſays, that Scipio retired to Placentia 3 which if true, 


| Placentia muſt have had a different fituation from what 1t 


ee Polyb. 
J. 3. e. 74. 


the neigbleurbocd of Placentia, sgi awany HAαννiias. 


has now, and muſt have been, not on the caft but the * a 
ſide of the Trebia, For we find, that Scipio, after this ſirſt re- 
treat, paſſed the Trebia to get further from Hannibal. Poly- 
bias's words import no more than that the Remars retired to 
it 


— - 
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it not ſafe, wounded as he was, to ſtay in a flat 
open country, with an enemy ſo near, that was 
much ſuperior to him in horſe. Hannibal, who 


* br e to have an engagement with the 


enemies infantry, no ſooner learned that the No- 
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ans were retired; but he followed them as far 


as to their r the Ticin. —_ he 


\ 
0 


' 2 OC IE 
ſur- 


h Ling, | who, i . 5 part of his 8 pe Fenn e 
ee 


from Polybius, ſeems to Have miſunderſtood him with re- 
gard to the Bridge, at which Humm bal is faid to have arrived 


in his purſuit of the Romans, The Latin Hiſtorian makes 


it to be their bridge ever the Po, as if they had no river to 


that the battle was s fought on the od 2 of che Ta, the 


neee 


ide towatds Placentia : For Polybius expreſiy affirms that 


Scipio at the head of the battle had the Tic 7s his ie, and 


Hamibal the ſame river to his right. Yet; that the battle 


was fought on the 4u2/? ſide of the Ticin, we have Liwy's own* 
authority. He makes Scipio's march, in order to meet 
Hannibal, to have been from Placentia 70 that river, over 
which he paſſed by a bridge, before he gave battle to the 


Carthagitian. Ponte perfecto tradufins Romanus exertitas in 


in, it is evident that the Carthaginians were betweeir him 
and the Po, and that he could not ſteal a march 0. the Ps 


(in the way to Placentia) without - firſt repaſſing the  Treir x 


agrum tnfabriim, B. 21. c. 45. And in this he dots not 
_ difagree with Poiybinn. Naw, if the battle was fought on 
the ae bank of the Ticin, and Scipio Md this river 1d bis 


B.2 1. C. 39. 


which Hamilial moſt alſo have eroſſed in the purſuit of his 


enemy to the Po But not one word: is any where {ſaid of 
Hannibals paſſing; or attemptiag to paſs, the Tirin. Sat 


The bridge therefbre to which Haumbal came, in pur- 
fuit of the Rama, muſt have been their hridge over the 
Ticin z at the entrance of which according to Bic, Sci- 


Vis had raifed/a fort and placid a guard. And — 


guard ie e wn nn d eib e eee 


. 3 5 back, 
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— as the army ſhould be paſſed. The work Was 


however effected; the boats which had com- 


The Roman Hyfory. . Book Iv. 


ſurprized and made priſoners 600 men who had 
been left behind to deſtroy the bridge ſo ſoon 


poſed: the bridge being looſed from: one another 
were floating down the ſtream ; which Hannibal 
perceiving, and hearing alſo that the Romans 


were far advanced in their march, he immediately 
turned back, went down the Ticin, and then up 
along the banks of the Po, to find a convenient | 
place where he might lay a bridge of boats over 


this river. After two days march, a proper 


place being found, and the bridge formed, he 


ordered A/arubal to lead over the army, while 


he himſelf was employed in giving audience to 
ambaſſadors come to him from the Gaul of the 
| neighbouring rameter who, after tas: ſucceſs 


back, when he came. to che bobken EPI is ' the Akan 
of the enemy: Ile heard that the Romans were got a great 


way off (too far to be overtaken.) This furniſhes another 
Proof, that the river in queſtion was the Ticin and not the 


Po. For as he had determined to paſs the Po with all ex- 
pedition, how cbuld he find a more convenient time to lay 
his bridge, than when he had no enemies to oppoſe him? 
But the diſtance of the enemy was a good reaſon why he 


ſhould not lay a bridge over the Ticix; ſince this would be 


only loſs of time and labour, and could not in the leaſt fur - 
ther his intention of paſſing the Po, or coming up with the 
Romans. : And what neceſſity could he be under of ſpend- 


ing two days (as Liuy ſays he did) in ſearch of a conve - 
_ - njent place to lay, a bridge over the Po, if he was already 
at that very place where the Romans had laid their bridge 


over that river. Chevalier Folara 's tranſlatar of Polybius, 


underſtands him as Liay does. Vet the chevalier, in his 


comment, regardleſs of his text, ſpeaks of the bridge in 


queſtion, às the bridge over the Ticin, tom, 4. p. 129. ˖ 
Be A 9 1 F ; 5 A 
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at the Ticin, n retaining their firſt dh ane * 


offered to join their forces to his, 2 to furt 


him with whatever he wanted. ana, NN. 


When the army was all paſſed, the creme, 
took his march down the river, and at the end 
of the ſecond day came within view of the Ro-. 
nan. The third, he drew up his forces i bat- 


alia, in ehe face of the enemy: But finding his 


challenge not accepted, he retired and [pitched 


: his eamp about ſix miles from them. 
At this time certain Gauls, to the number Polyb. B. 
of 2000 foot and 200 horſe, 'who ſerved iffithe 3 67 


Conſul's camp, obſerving the fortunate ſtate'of 


Hannibals affairs, plotted together to deſert, to 
him. After ſupper they retired to their tents, 
and there kept quiet till towards day: break; but 


then, having ſuddenly armed themſelves, they 


fell upon the ſleeping Romans, who lay neareft 


to them, ſlew a great number and wounded 
many others; after which fe” Sir out of the 
camp, carrying with them to Hannibal the heads 
of thoſe they had ſlain. The Carthaginian re- 
ceived theſe traitors kindly,” exhorted them to 


eontinue their zeal, and promiſed them rewards 
proportionable to their ſervices; but diſtruſting 
perhaps their fidelity, he did not enrol them a- 
mong his troops, but diſmiſſed them to their 
reſpective towns and villages,” that they might 


publiſh among their countrymen the ſucceſs of 


bis arms, and exhott them to enter inte alli- 


ance! with him. There was in truth little need, 
for that end, of the exhortations of theſe emiſſa- 


enn an recent treachery alone ſufficed to pur 
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7 . We Roman Hiſtory. 1:1 Book. IV. 
ä Nef ch the reſt of the Boii under a neceſſity of ſiding 
. as Go with. the Carthaginian. | A. party of them at this 
2 I; very juncture, brought to HanxibaPs,camp the 
8 © three, Roman commiſſioners, whom, contrary to 
faith given, they had ſeized. at a conference (as 

vas before mentioned), and they pat them into 

his hands. Hannibal, after many kind words and 
promiſes to theſe Gauli, made a treaty with them, 

and then reſtored, to them the three captives, 

whom he adviſed them to keep under ſtrict 
guard, and to make uſe of (as they had at firſt 
Propoſed) om erbe, en from the Ro- 

Mans... | 

„160 eng e c 8 I af. bis 

Gallic deſerters, and not. doubting but the Gals 

in, general would quickly declare themſelves 
in favour: of Hannibal, thought it adviſeable to 
retire into a country. where the friendſhip, of the WW 
itants was more to be depended upon. | He . 
decamped therefore about three hours after mid- 
night, to paſs the Trebial, and take, poſt upon the 
eminencies nean that river, where, he, beheyed the 
2 enemy would not have the boldnſs. o attack him. 
Pornb.B-3- Hannibal, upon noxice-of this Motion of the R. 8 
dus detached his Numidiam caralry aſter chem, W |} 
he himſelf. ſoon following with the reſt of the 1 
army. The Nuwidians, finding the Ronian camp 1 

deſerted, ſtopt to ſet fire to it, a delay very 
fortunate: to the Namans, who, had they been 
overtaken in the. plain, and before they had got 

their baggage over the ner, would haye been 


"A ſmall river ——_ 


n northward 8 near 3 
extremely 
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extremely embarraſſed. But when the Munidi- Nc 
am cande up, the main body of che Conhibe 27 
army, together with che daggagey"had already z, 
: the ſtream. There remained on the other 8 
bde ſome: of his rear guard only; of which the 

enemy. flew a part and took the reſt priſenets.-. 

The Conſul having fortified himſelf in his new 

camp, -reſolved to wait there the arrival of his | 

collegue Sempronius with. the. troops from; Sicily, 

and, in the mean time, to attend carefully to 

the; cure of his wound, that he might be in 3 

condition to act, when, after the zunction of the 

two armies, a fayourable opportunity ſhould pre- 

ſent. Hannibal advanced, and pitched his camp 

about five miles from that of the Conſul, the 
Frebia running between them. Great numbers 
of Gauls from tlie circumjacent country; flocked 
do the Curt baginian, ib 2 80 kim any ES 
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Hannibal vaſes over 7 the Aprpoines i into kanu 


7H EN the news. came to Roms. of the 40. Polyb Bag 
tion upon the Ticin, though the publick 1 | 
expeCtation was much diſappointed by the ill 

| ſucceſs, yet they endeavoured to account for 

n it by reaſbns that would leave no diſeourage- 

| ment upon their minds. Some imputed the mis- 

ia, fore cc raſbnefs in eue Conful, Ritnitſated” br 
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too eager a deſire of fighting : others to perfidy 


in the Gals of his army, whom they ſuppoſed 


to have deſignedly ſuffered themſelves to be 
vanquiſfied; a comjecture founded on the ſubſe- 


| quent treachery of ſome of their 66ufitrymen : 


and as the Roman infantry remained unbroken, 


no danger to the republic was yet apprehended, 
from a defeat which the horſe alone had ſuſtain- 


The arrival of: Sempronins, from Sicily, at 


Arimmum, With his legions, confirmed this con- 


dents, ux was imagined that when theſe had 


Joinecꝭ the forces of Scipio; the very appearance 
of ſo powerful an army would alone be ſufficient 


; &'par'the'Carthag mens to flight. u. 


going forward, 1 


Seupronius lip. hoy with all ailgeßte from 


Amun to joln his collegue. Having pitched 


his camp near him, and refteſhed His legions, 


which had been fatigued by their voyage and 
march from Lihbæum, to Arimim, which took 


up forty days, he 1 orders to get all things 


ready for an dats, 4 theſe Preparations were 
equent viſits to Sci- 


pio, enquiring of kim All che citcumſtanges of the 


late action upon the Ticin, and . with 7 


him upon future meaſures? tae 


In the mee time Hannibal 23 means to 
Claftidium, a ſmall town on the 


8 20 
confines of Liguria, where the Romans had form- 
ed a magazine of ar arins and proviſions, 7 give 


** Livy ſends the r 3 Al che 3 from 
Lihbæum to Ariminum, by ſea.  Polybius repreſents them 


| traverſing, the city © of * aud marebing . 5 thence tq 


Ariminum. 


an 
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an impreſſion of his clemency, and engage 3 V. . 885 


more of his. enemies to have recourſe to it, he 


treated the garriſon with all gentleneſs. And 


as the governor had betrayed the place to him, 


he moſt richly rewarded” him, in hopes thereby 


to allure other officers Intruſteg; lb me Wen 


to the like treacher x. 
Soon after this, Ein 4 notice a certain 


= Gauls who inhabited between the Trebia and the 
Po, and who had made alliance with him, con- 


tinued nevertheleſs (that they might have a re- 
fuge in all events) to hold a ſecret correſpondence 


vith the enemy, he detached 2000 foot and 1000 


borſe to pillage and lay waſte their lands. His 
orders were punctually executed, and the booty 


proved conſiderable; the plundered Gauli flock- 


ing to the Roman entrenchments to aſk ſuetotit. 
Sempronius, who had impatiently waited an oc- 
caſion of fighting, ſeized this pretext. He ſent 


out the greater part of his cavalry with a thou- 
ſand light armed foot, who expeditiouſly paſſing 


the Trebia, attacked the pillagers that were car- 
rying off the booty, put them to flight, and 


obliged them to retire within their intrenchments. 


the purſuers were repulſed,” and obliged in their 


Chr. 


* 
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turn to fly to their camp. Hereupon Sempronius 


Put all his cavalry and all his light armed troops 


in motion, ſo that the enemy were once more 
forced to retire. Hannibal, who was not pre- 


pared for a general action, and who thought it 


not the part of a prudent commander, to hazard 
"oO Ys and without a premeditated deſign, 


Con- 
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ſtopping the fiche of his 

men, and making them face about. He for- 

bad them by his officers, and by his trumpets, 
either to charge or purſue the enemy; who after 


ntunted;-himabConich 


they bad continued ſoine ne er 857 18 
retreated to their camp. 


r 
rable on either fade; but as the Romam had loſt 


fewer than the Curthngimiunt, Sempronius, much 


elated ,with this trivial advantage; could think 


of nothing now but a deciſive action. Never- 
thelefs; he continued tõ obſerve the decency of 
adviſing wieh his collegue. Scipio's opinion was, 
chat in prudence: they ought to avoid fighting, 


till tho troops, having bern trained and exer- 


ciſed during the winter, might more reaſonably 


be depended upon than at preſent: He added, 


conſtant to keep long in friendſhip with the 


Caribaginian, and would infallibly turn againſt 


him if they found him out of a condition to en- 


ghMaſſion te diſtinguiſh himſelf overpowering his 

reaſon, and begetting a confidence of ſucceſs, he, 
notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances of 
his collegue, bent his whole mind to bring on 

9 1 action, as ſoon as poſſible; that ſo 


terpriſo any thing of importance; and he thrre- 
fore infreated- Semprunius to lay aſide, for ſome 
time, all thoughts of a general battle; an occa- 


ſion, in which (he modeſtly. added) he himſelf, 


of ſome nſe. Sempronius could not but be ſen- 


ſible, that this advice was judicious; but his 


neither 


1 
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* Scipio's cure, nor the election of new con- 
ſuls (the time for which drew near) might pre- 

. vent his acquiring the ſole glory of finiſh 

war. And thus, ſays Palyhius, as he conſidered 

not what was ſeaſonable for the publick, but for 

himſelf, it was eee but he muſt take 

wrong. meaſures... 


ing the 
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Hannibal formed = * judgment a8 Scipio : 


upon the. ſituation of things, and was therefore 
no leſs. deſirous than Sempronius of coming to 
a deciſive battle without delay. He was well 
aware of his preſent advantages in the favour- 
able diſpol. don of the Gauls to him, the, inex- 
perience of the Roman troops, and the inability 
of Scipio. to be in the action: But his ſtrongeſt 


motive was the neceſſity an invader is under of 


ing repeated exploits, if he would preſerve: to 
himſelf the eſteem, and keep alive the en af 
his confederates. ed 

The Cartheginian had . = fully, exa- 
mined the ground between the two armies. Tt 
was an open plain, through which ran à wind- 
ing rivulet. The banks of this ſmall ſtream 
being pretty high, and alſo thick ſet with buſnes 


and brambles, Hannibal perceived that it was eaſy 


not only for foot, but even for horſemen to be 
there concealed. Having imparted to his chief 


Poly b. B. 
3. C. 71. 


officers the deſign he had formed, and finding 


it univerſally approved, he after ſupper ſent 
for his brother Mage, a young man of great 


ſpirit and a good ſoldier, and directed him to 


Chooſe out a hundred horſe and a hundred foot 


of - 


282 The Roman Hz iftory. 1 Book IV. 
8 $35- of the braveſt men in the army, and to bring 
2x7. them before night to his tent. This done, and 
. the general having exhorted the two hundred to 
behave themſelves gallantly i in the poſt he ſhould 
aſſign them, he bid each man go and chooſe out 
of the corps to which he belonged, nine others, 
ſuch as he knew to be the ſtouteſt ſoldiers in it, 
and then to repair to him at a certain place in 
the camp. The whole number came, a thouſand 
horſe, and a thouſand foot. He furniſhed them 
with guides, and under the conduct of his bro- 
ther, to whom he ſignified the time when- they 
ſhould fall upon the enemy, ſent them to the 
place he had choſen for the ambuſh. Z 

The next morning, at day break, he aſſem- 
bled his Numidian cavalry, a hardy people inur- 
ed to fatigue; and when he had promiſed ample 
rewards to every one that ſhould diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in the diſcharge of his duty, he ordered 
them inſtantly to paſs the Trebia, brave the ene- 
my in their camp, ſkirmiſh with them if they 
ſallied out, ach in ener retire and repaſs 
the river. 

Hannibals view in making this movement ſo 
early in the morning, was to provoke the Ro- 
mans to an engagement while they were yet 

faſting, d een of e 8. beer eee 
ir. | 
Polyb. B.. Sempronius no e 1 ches Numidians ap- 
n proach, but he ſent out his cavalry to attack 
them. The cavalry were followed by 6000 dart- 
men; and the general himſelf not long after 


came out of his entrenchment with all the reſt 
| of 
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of his army. His numerous forces, rd the *. bet A 5 


light advantage he had gained the day before, 
made him vain enough to think, that there need- 
ed little more than his Mi CA in the _ to 


ſecure the victory. 0 265 07. 


It was yet 1 it 88 the Ws = was 


ene cold, and the ſoldiers had begun their 


march before they had eaten any thing to ſuſtain 


2 on. | 


them. And therefore, though they moved for- 


ward briſkly at firſt, and with an eager deſire of 
fighting, yet when they came to ford the river, 


which, being ſwelled by the rain of the night 
before, was breaſt- high, they began to ſhrink ; 
and when they had waded through it (the day 
being then pretty far advanced) they found 
themſelves extremely pinched and weakened 
both with cold and hunger: Whereas on the 
other hand the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's 


order, taken a good repaſt in their tents, rubbed 
themſelves with oil, and parc on $ their arms s before : 


the fire. 


When ane perotived! im alu We 


had paſſed the Trebia, which was the favourable 
moment he had waited for, he inſtantly ſent 
out, to the ſuccour of his Numidians, the ſlingers 


of the Baleares, and his other light- armed in- | 


fantry, to the number of 8000; after which he 


led forth his main army. His foot conſiſted of 


20,000 men, Gauls, Spaniards, and Africans.” His 


cavalry, including the Gauls his allies, amount- 
ed to above 10,000. He drew up the whole 
horſe and foot, in one line, about a mile from 
his Hy, babs the horſe on the wings. His 


elephants 
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: of the O that continued faithful to the Romans, 


elephants he en before er of his body 


ed off his cavalry that were fatiguing chemſelves 
to little purpoſe againſt the Namidians. For it 


Was che cuſtam of theſe to attack-briſkly ; then 


on a fadden break their ranks, turn their backs 


and ſuy 3: and preſently after return vo the charge 


in as good order, and with as much boldneſs 
as at firſt: A manner of fighting, which being 
entirely | new to the Raman ien F 
and diſconcerted them. 


The Conſul's infantry confifted. of 116,000 


Romas legionaries, and 20,000 foot of the allies, 


He formed his battle after the uſual manner of 
the Romans, the infantry in three lines, and the 
horſe, amounting to 4000, upon the wings. In 


this order he advanced flowly towards the ene- 


my. The light-armed troops on both ſides began 
the action, much to the advantage of the Cariba- 
ginians: for the dartmen of the Romans, having 
ſuffered cold and hunger ever ſince the morn- 
ing, and having ſpent the moſt of their darts a- 


gainſt the Numidians, were by no means a match 


camp well armed, freſh and vigorous. 
When theſe. ſkirmiſhing troops had retired 


through the intervals of the reſpective armies to 
which they belonged, a general charge enſued. 


The Raman cavaley' being ſoon routed and driven 


"TM Ley fays 48;000. He adds; that the Conſul's army 


was firengthened by a body of the Cenomani, the only nation 
from 


The Roman iu. Book IV. 


for thoſe.of Hannibal, ho had but juſt left their 
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from their ground by the ſuperior numbers of 


the Caribaginians, left the wings of their infan- 


try expoſed to be attacked in flank; The Nu- 
midians who had been employed to provoke the 


V. R. 43 
. c 
217. 
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battle, and the light armed troops who had be- 


gun it, were ready on the part of Hannibal for 
this ſervice; having, after their retreat, poſted 


themſelves.” to the right and left behind the 
Carthaginian cavalry ; falling furiouſly therefore 


on the two wings of the Roman infantry in flank, 
they put them into great diſorder, and diſabled 


them from defending themſelves againſt the 


clephants, that attacked them in front. Theſe 


wings, utterly broken and put to * were 


chaſed into the river; | :- 
At the ſame time the 2000 men; who had lain 
1 ambuſh in the brook before- mentioned, came 


out, and fell upon the rear-of the Roman legions 


Polyb.B. 3. 
c. 74. 


in the center, which cauſed a terrible confuſion 


there. The foremoſt ranks of this center were 


the only troops of the Conſul's army that could 


keep their ground. They: fought a long time 
vith undaunted bravery againſt the heavy armed 


forces of the enemy, and at length, urged by ne- 


ceſſity, broke their way through them with great 


laughter. But ſeeing that their wings were de- 


feated, and not thinking themſelves able either 


to ſuccour them, or to return to their camp, by 
reaſon of the enemies numerous horſe and the 


river that were in the way, they formed them- 
ſelves into a cloſe compact body, to the number 
of 10,000, and took the direct road to Placentia. 
Hither they retreated without che leaſt danger, 

Vor. anal -U or 
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banks of it, either trodden down by the ele- 
phants or flain by the horſe. The Caribaginians 


be Roman \Hyftoty. _ Bock IV. 
or oppoſition; and they were followed by all 
thoſe of the rout, horſe and foot, that could 
eſcape out of the field, without paſſing the river. 


Of the remginder of the Ruman army, ſome had 
the good fortune to get ſafely over the ſtream to 


their camp; but the greater part periſned on the 


purſued the enemy no farther than to the river, 
which the rigour of the ſeaſon reſtrained them 
from paſſing. They returned to their intrench- 
nents. Pheir victory was complete, and their 


| lols inconſiderable. A few only of the Africans 


and Snaniards remained: upon the field; the Gauls 
ſuffered moſt. Yet after this victory the Car- 


1 thaginians," through the inclemency of the wea- 
tber, loſt a great number both of men and 


e 13. 21. 
8 C. 56. 


1 and of the elephants all died but one v. 
As for the Conſul Scipio, and thoſe that were 

with him, they ſtole away from their camp, the 

very night after the battle, croſſed the Trebia up- 


on boats or upon rafts, and got ſafe to Pla- 


centia; the enemy either not perceiving their 
flight, or not being able Op e Cr for cold 
wr N PHIL RW $1907 5.801 


$4 


- m, of B. 21. 80 a peaks of ſeven LS chat, 
15 this. time, periſhed of cold, in a - fruitleſs attempt 


which" Hanni bul made to pals the Apenniner, being forced 


back from the top of thoſe! hills by a hurricane. The ſame 


author relates: a battle that / preſently followed Hannibal“ 
return into che plains, and was terminated by the night“ 
coming c on, when there had been no great ſlaughter on either 
ide. Pohbius ſays nothing of all this, and there is nothing 
ot. Ne — the ſtory, but 4 good deal of poetry. 
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Sempronius, to conceal the ſhame of his de- Pef. ch 
feat, ſent meſſengers to Rome, whoſe tidings im- 217. 
ported only, that there had been a battle, and 
that the ſeverity of the weather had ſnatched the 1 B. 3. 
victory out of his hands, This report paſſed cur- 9 
rently at firſt, but the true ſituation of affairs was 
quickly known; that the Roman forces had been 
utterly vanquiſhed ; ; that the rout had fled to the 
neighbouring colonies for refuge; that Scipio af- Liv. * 
ter his flight to Placentia, not to ruin that place pa 
by keeping too great a number of ſoldiers there, 
had croſſed the Po with his part of the army, 
and retired to Cremona; that the troops had no 
proviſions but what were brought by ſea and up 
the Po; and laſtly, that all the nations of the 
Gaitls had declared for Hannibal. 

The people of Rome were yet in their firſt fights: 
and conſternation at all this bad news, when Sem- 
pronius himſelf, after eſcaping many dangers 
from 'the enemies cavalry that were diſperſed, 
in parties, over the country; arrived in the eity. 
His buſineſs was to hold the Comitia BED cen- 
caries, for electing new Conſuls. 

Notwithſtanding the late diſaſters and the pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, party favour had a greater ſhare in 
the elections, than a due regard to the exigencies, 
of the ſtate. For (With Cn. Servilius) was raiſed 


to the Conſulate C. Fluninins, a raſh hottheaded 


man, who, when in the fame ſtation fix years 
before, had ſignalized Nimfelf by his diſobedience 
to the ſenate, and his contempt of religion. His See N 190. 
merit with the people, and what now procur- and 205 
* Wh the faſces, Was his having been the only 

U 2 man 
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man of the Conſcript Fathers, that aſſiſted in pro- 


moting a law, which enacted, that no Senator, 
nor father of a Senator, ſhould have a ſhip at 


ſea, carrying above eight ton or thereaboyts, A 


veſſel of that burthen was thought ſufficient for 


tranſporting to Rome the produce of any man's 


lands; and it was intended by this law to confine 


Polyb. B. 3. 
c. 75» 


attempt to land troops in Tah, they equipt 


commerce to the Plebeiant. 


Senmproniuss year not being Hons expired, he 
immediately after the elections "—_ to his 


winter quarters at Placentia. 
The Senate provided for the next pin, 
They made new levies amongſt the allies, order- 


ed troops into Sicily and Sardinia, put garriſons 


into Tarentum, and other places where they were 
moſt wanted, and. ſent proviſions to Ariminum 


and into Hetruria; through which country the 


army was to march againſt Hannibal. They alſo 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to aſk aſſiſtance of King 


| Hiero, who furniſhed them with 500 Cretan 


archers, and 1000 other light armed ſoldiers. 
And leſt: the Carthaginians ſhould from Africa 


fixty quinqueremes to guard the coaſt... In 2 


I word, they omitted nothing that was neceſſary for 
cCeorrying on the war with the utmoſt vigour, it 


reh B. 3. 


ny 6. 


being the peculiar character of the Romans, ſays 
Polybius, that they are then moſt ta 1 feared 


when they are moſt afraid. 
On the ſide of Spain all was fafe ; 151 in "ear 


a country during the late unfortunate campaign 


in Tah, the arms of the republic, under the con- 


a of * Scipio, had 3 beyond expec- 
dation. 
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4 tation. He had entirely defeated Hanno *, the V. R. 535. 


A Carthaginian General, and reduced N all the bay ok 
WO: nations between the Berus and the een 8933 
1 the obedience of Rm. 
\ As for Hannibal, he did not remain nadeve 5 B. 21. 80 
1 after his victory at the Trebia. Wounded and „. 57: 
ay | repulſed in an attack upon one town belonging 
* to the Romans, he aſſaulted and took another 
called Vidlumviæ, in Inſubria, and gave it — 0 
” he" plundered: by the ſoldiers. | 
M The Cartbaginian, during his winter quarters Polyb.B. . 
ee Gauls, with whoſe levity he was well © 78. 
Ne acquainted, and who, he feared, might repent _ 
72 of their newly contracted alliance with him, is 
15 ſaid to have put in practiſe ſome of his Punic | 
e _ arts, to preſerve himſelf from their ſnares. He * 
* not only wore falſe hair, but at different times 
be the habits of different ages, frequently changing 
fo his dreſs in order to diſguiſe himſelf, And be- 
'S cauſe the Gauls were extremely diſſatisfied that 
* their country continued to be the ſeat of the 
10 war, and were impatiently deſirous (from a ha- 
5 tred, as they pretended, to the Romans, but in 
1 truth, from an eagerneſs to enrich themſelves 
with plunder)” of being led into the territories 
i of the allies of Rome, he reſolved to paſs as ſoon 
; bs as poſſible over the Apennines into Hetruria. Juſt 
. before hę entered upon this expedition, he aſ- 
3 ſembled all his captives: that were of the Ro- 
"OA man allies, and 2 he had aſſured them that 


= he was come into 7aly, not as their enemy, but 
185 their friend, to reſtore them to liberty and to the c. 77. 


— poſſeſſion of the towns which the Romans. had 
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r ch taken * them; and when he had exhorted 
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them to join wich him in the common cauſe, 
and to engage their eountrymen to do the ſame, 


| he diſmiſſed them all without ranſom. 


After this, having made enquiry — he 
Gas roads into Hetruria, he learnt that there 


was one much ſhorter: than any of : the reſt, but 


very difficult to paß, as it led through marſhy 
grounds; the other roads more eaſy, but known 


to the enemy, and in their poſſeſſion. Han- 


nibal for theſe reaſons, or perhaps becauſe he 
had naturally a turn for thoſe dangerous enter- 


prizes, which are apt to raiſe mens admiration of 


a general, and ftrike his enemies with terror, 
choſe the difficult road, which was now render- 
ed more fo by /the” overflowing of the Arnus, 
Having paſſed the | Apennines, he entered the 
marſhes. His Africans and Spamards, who were 
inured to this ſort of fatigue, and who march- 


| ed firſt, went into the water without heſitation, 


and kept their order. The Gault had more 


difficulty (the way ben made much worſe by 


the multitudes. of men and beaſts of burthen 


that had gone before them) and many of them 


were killed with the fatigue; for to add to the 
diſtreſs, they were obliged to march thus in mire 
and water four days together, with but very little 
ſleep, ſuch as they could get lying upon their 
haggage, or upon the beaſts which had carried 


„ and had periſhed in the mud. Hannibal him- 


ſelf was not without his ſhare of the inconve- 


niencies of this march, for though he rode up- 
an "ap 2 * OP one remaining) his 


| continual 


Chip. XX. Second Punic Mur. 89 
continual watching, and the” umvholeſome L ee 

damps, brought ſuch a defluxion upon kis eyes 2 2 

that he loſt one of them. When lie was ery 254 Conf.” 
out of the marſhes, hie halted for ſome days that Polyb. B. 3. 
ne might refreſh his army, and enquie into 
che ſituation of the country, che ſtrengeh and 
deſigns of the enemy, and me chanstet dad füt. 
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FLA MINTUS, as e bebe kee Had V. R. 536. 
en obrained the confulſhip by che fateur ö 58 
m i the-$edple; eohrrary ie the inehnatlons ef the 28e 
he Senatt. Being apprehenſive that the augtits, im Liv. B. 21. 
re ſuenecd by his enemies, would, to render his © 6. 
tle dlection invalid; pretend ſome defect in the au 
eir ſpices, he took a bold unprecedented ſtep, left 
ed Rome, without performing the uſual ceremonies 
n- df religion, went ſtrait to Hriminum (where he 
e had ordered the army ts rendezvous) and was 
p- there inveſted in the conſulate. The Senate 
1s 1 offended: at this Proseecknzge ſbng ce f 
Jal % 1 4 their | | 


W's 
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2 per cher their body to recal him to Rome, that lie might 
perform thoſe ceremonies which he had deſpiſed. 
— e But the Conſul paid no-regard, to their! orders. 
e At the head of four legions (two af which he 
t * received from Sempronius, and the other two from 
che Prætor Atilius) he croſſed the Apenninss; and 
encamped his army under the walls of Aretium in 

| Hetruria; and there he ſtill was when Hannibal 

=: came out of the marſhes.  - 

Polyb. B, The Cartbaginian having learnt that Flaminin' 8 
verde. chief talent was haranguing the people, in whoſe 
aſſemblies he was a leading man, but that he 

wanted the ſkill for conducting a war, was of 

a haſty diſpoſition, eaſy to be inflamed, and 
confident of his own abilities, did not doubt but 

he ſhould be able, by provoking his high ſpirit, 

to lead him whitherſocyer he pleaſed. With this 

view, having put his army in march, he laid 

waſte, before the Conſul's eyes, the fertile fields 

of Hetruria, and in ſeeming contempt of him, 

Paſſed by his camp at Metium, and advanced 
nearer to Rome, as if he intended to earry on 
bis devaſtations e the walls of the capital. 
Ein, B. as · Flomipius beheld thę lands of Cortona (one of 
tte .moſt, conſiderable; cities) of Hurwrig) in a 
25 5 flame behind. him,. Enraged at being thus in: 
ſulted by Hannibal, he immediately called a coun- 

ci} of. war, but would not liſten to his officers 
who, adviſed him to continue in bis camp till he 

was joined by his collegue, and in the mean time 

content himſelf with ſending out ſtrong parties 

to hinder the enemy from ravaging the country. 

He le rulhed.ove from. ho council in gg Wrath, 
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vas brought him, that one of the: ſtandards ſtuck | 


o faſt in the ground that they could not pull 


in out, heſ aſked the meſſenger whether he had 


not likewiſe brought letters from the Senate for- 
bidding him to fight. He added, inte fear has 
wot left the: ſolgiers ſtrength enaugh in their hundt io 


pull up the ſtundard, bid them dig it up; He then 
began his march with a full reſolution to fight 
Hannibal as ſoon as he could overtake him: And 


though his officers were greatly diſſatisfied, yet 
the common ſoldiers applauded the confidence of 


293 
and. gave orders for marching. And when word JR 53% | 
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— 


Liv. B. 22. 
e. * : 


had raiſed the hopes of the vulgar) that an im- 
menſe number of them followed the camp in ex- 
pectation of booty, and went loaded with chains 


for the multitude of cenie a were to bei ta- 


ken priſoners. h n n 


Hannibal was fi "his e in ve ay 
towards Rome, having the lake 7 hrafymenus {now 


of Cortona at ſome diſtance. on his left, when 


he learnt that the Conſul was following him! 


Upon this advice, he turned his thoughts to ſeck 
out a convenient ſpot of ground where he mighr 
draw the enemy into an ambuſcade, Nor was it 
long before he found a place fir far his purpoſe: 
He came to a valley, which, extending length- 
ways from the lake to a hill very ſteep and dif. 
ficult of acceſs, was lined on the two ſides by 


ridges of little "bills, Upon the ſteep hill Hau- 
nibal poſted himſelf with his Africans. and Spa- 


Polyb. B.. 


e, 82. 


tards in open view. Behind the ridge of hills, 
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8 A enothe right of the walley, he pladetd in à long 


„ 


— 


lnerthe: Balaurrr and other light - armed anfantry ; 
 andrbehindithat on the left, his ca valry and the 


Gaus hQ formed a line, the extremity of which: 


reached to a narrow paſa, whereby he had enter- 
ed che valley. Thies diſpoſneions being made in 


the beguming of che night; he continued the 
_ +  - remainidig peg OO and filence in his 


al camp. i, 717 Ft +5 60 7 1 151K 1 #877 


K was: laatechadorks! the Confulautived n 


lake; he therefore encamped that night by the 
fide-of it. But net morning by break of day, 


without examining the ground, he murchetl into 


the valley through the paſs hefbre mentioned. 


As won as Hanzibal-wis appriſed that the Ronan 


army were ehtered, and that their vanguard was 


not fur from him, hei gave orders for a general 


onſet. So thick a fog from the lake at this time 


covered the valley, that the Romans found them- 
ſebves attacked in front, flank and rear, almoſt 


before they ſaw the enemy. Many of them were 
fainrin+the-otder of their march, not having 
had time to form themſelves for battle: and ſo 
cloſely was the greater part hemmed in, that they 


could neither fight nor fly". Fifteen thouſand 


were ſlaughtered in the valley, among whom was 


. —— ern e e 


pf. 
Arm; - 3: D 


4 5e and Fluerch tet. us — this latin KF fought 
ſo much eagerneſs and fury on both ſides, that the 


combatants were not ſenfible- of an earthquake, which hap- 


during the engagement, and which ruined many ci- 


ties in Jtahy, overturned mountains, and changed the courſe 


2 8. Liy. . Plut. life of Fabius. N 
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ꝓuſlued into the Jake, periſhed there. A body of * XN 
ſix thouſand men forced their way through-the 
etemy. Could thoſe braye legiogaties have ſeen 25. 7 Gan: 
(days Polytins) what paſſed, they might, by fac- 
ing abgut. and falling upon the backs:of the 
Carthaginiens, havt given a turn to the fortune 
of the day. But they expecting to eneounter new | 
enemies, continued advaneing on till they ar- 
rved at the ſummit of a hill: From which, 
when che fog was diſperſed, ſeeing the total de- 

feat of the reſt of the army, they rętrrated to 

2 jo cet village. The Garthagivian Ge- 

neral detached. Mabarhal after them with a large 
body of horſe and foot, co hom they ſurrender; 
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ed next day upon a promiſe of their dives,: and, 

if ye may oredit Lit, their liberties: Whence 9 
he takes occaſion to reproach Hannibal with 
breach of faith, becauſe when the, next day he 

1 had aſſembled. all his priſoners to the number 

* of 15,00, and had ſeparated the Romans from 

e the other Iialians, he delivered the former m his 

g ſoldiers, to be kept in chains, and releaſet 

0 only the latter. Pohibius tells us, that Fannibal Polyb. 5.3. 


declared he did not think himſelf hound by the 
without authority from him; hut then accerdt 

ing to the ſame hiſtorian, that promiſe, was. only 

of their lives, which, if true, Hannibal cannot on 

"= this occaſion be charged with breach of faith, ; 
iy Whether he was in reality bound by Maberba's = 

1 promiſe or not. The Joſs on the ſide of the Car. 

ſe thaginians APRIL 0 e men, moſt of 

"Ba them Gals. | 
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I The firſt report of che defeat of the Roman 
a e's ſpread an unſpeakable ' conſternation in 
Rome: © The people flocked in erowds to the 

forum, calling upon their magiſtrates to give 

them an account of the battle. It being impoſ- 
ſible for theſe to conceal or diſguiſe the truth for 
any long time, the Prætor Pomponius, towards 
fun- ſet, mounted tlie ra. All he ſaid was, 
Mi are venguiſtes in a great battle. And ehe peo- 
Ple, Heile accuſtomed to misfortunes in war, 
much leſs to Hear their magiſtrates plainly and 
publicly on that they were conquered, could 
not bear this ſo heavy a” calamity with patience 
and moderation In this univerſal dejection the 
Senators alone preſerved their ſteadineſs. The 
Prætors aſſembled them, and kept them ſitting 
ſeveral days together from ſun· rĩſing to ſun-ſer. 

Before they came to any fixed reſolution in what 
manner to oppoſe the conqueror, they were a- 
larmed with the news af a ſecond defeat. The 
Conſul Syvilius baving heard at Ariminum that 

 Flaminius was following Hannibal with an inten- 
tion to give him battle, had detached” C. Cen- 
tens with 4000 horſe to ſtrengthen the Ro- 
man army. But this reinforcement had come too 

late. And Hannibal, after the action, hearing of 
Centeniug's approach, had ſent Mabarbal, with 
the light armed foot, and part of the cavalry, 
to encounter him. Near 2000 Romans were kill- 
eld in the engagement; the reſt fled to a riſing 

ground, but being inveſted by the münden were 
next day NE to een p N , 


* — 
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It was thought by FR Senate that the preſent 
exigency required. a magiſtrate with dictatorial 
authority. Yet becauſe there was no precedent. 
of the people's naming a . Dictator, and becauſe 


their only Conſul Servilius, to whom that nomi- 


nation legally belonged, was abſent, and all com- 


munication between him and Rome cut off by the 


enemy, it was agreed that the Comitia ſhould 


create a magiſtrate, whoſe authority ſhould be 


ſuperior to the Conſular, but ſomewhat inferior 
to the Dictatorial; and that he ſhould be {tiled 


Pro- Dictator. Fabius Maximus was the perſon 
pitched upon; and the only privilege he ſeems 


to have wanted of thoſe belonging to a Dictator 
was that of naming his General of the horſe. To 
this office the people appointed M. Minucius Ru- 
| fus, a young man much in their favour. Fabius 

was a Senator diſtinguiſhed. for the coolneſs of his 
temper, and the great caution with which, he 
proceeded in all his actions. He was as wary 

and Be | in his conduRt, - as Sempronivs 


SS 44 S& © © 


Pro-DiRator began the exerciſe of his office by 


acts of religion. The Sybilline books were con- 
ſulted ro know the cauſes of the prefent calami- 


ties; and the guardians of thoſe oracles declared, ; 
that the misfortunes of the republic were ow 


ing to the undue performance of a vow to Mars; 
that it ought to be repeated, and four new vows 


made to ſeveral Deities, beſides a dedication | to 


Jupiter of all the pigs, lambs, kids and calves 
which ſhould be produced in one pring. This 
laſt required the authority of the people; x the 
| other 
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other were made by the proper magiſtrates: This 
done, Fubius and Mims immediately applied 
themſelves to repair the fortifications of* the city. 
They alſo poſted guards in proper plates, cauſed 
the bridges over the rivers to be broke down, 
and ſent orders to the people all over the coun- 
try through which ĩt was thought Hanmbul would 
paſs, to burn their houſes, deſtroy the fruits of 
the ground, and retire. into Places ed Rrength 
and a 

Before the Pro-Diftator took the” field, he 


_ adviſed with the Senate concerning the troops 


that ſhould ſerve under him. They allotted 
him the army of Servilius, and decreed' that he 
ſhould 0] what new levies he pleaſed, either 


at Nome or amongſt the allies. Fabius raiſed 


but "wi new legions, which having commanded 


to repair to Tibur upon the Ano, he ſet out for 


Ocriculum, a city of Umbria, thete to meet the 


troops froch Arimitum under the Conſul Servi- 
lizs. Theſe force he Himſelf led to Th, where 
he was joined by the new recruits. And hav- 
ing been informed that a Carthaginian fleet had 
taken, near the coaſt of Hetruria, ſome Roman 
ſhips of burthen which were carrying proviſions 


to the army in Spain, he ſent the Conſul Servilius 


to equip with all diligence what veſſels were at 
Rome and Oftia, and with them to take upon him 


the guard of the coaſt of "Italy, After t theſe re- 


gulations Fabius began his march towards Han- 
nibal, in which he proceeded with great caution; 
carefully ſearching, all the places gc which 
the army was to pals. . 5 
5 The 


3 


3 
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of — had led. wand e Umbria 
and Picenum to the territory of Auris, a conſi- 
derable town on the Adriatic, deſtroyingo the 
country wherever he paſſed, and putting to the 


ſword all the Romans he found in his way, that 


the Roman name. Here he halted: for ſome time, 


becauſe the country abounded with good provi- 
ſions and ſtore of ' old; wines, which ſerved to 


recruit the ſtrength of his exhauſted troops, 


who had contracted. diſtempers from bad food, 


and the fatigues they had undergone. He armed 


V. R. 430d. 
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were able to bear arms; ſuch: was his hatred to 


his Africans after the Roman manner, out of the 


ſpoils: he had taken from the enemy. And be- 


ing now near the ſea, for the firſt time ſince his 


coming..into.7/aly; he laid hold of the opportu- 
nity, and ſent to Carthage an account of his ſuc- 


ceſs. Then having ravaged the territories of 4/+ 
culum and; Adria, he proceeded to the countries 


of the Preetutiani,, the Mani, the | Marucini, the 
Peligni and: Frentani. Laſt of all he entered 
Apulia, and was. laying, waſte this country, when 


Fabius arrived and pitched his camp upon the 


hills near Ace, within ſix miles of him. Han- 
nibal inſtantiy led his army to the Reman en- 


the Curthaginian, after waiting ſome, time, drew 
off his men, openly reproaching che Romany, (fys 
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1 trenchments, and offered battle to the enemy, 5 
But the Pro Dictator remaining quiet in his camp, 
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broke, cher the war was at an end, and that 
they plainly owned: themſelves vanquiſned. Ne- 
vertheleſs he was inwardly grieved to find he had 


do do with a General very different from Sempro- 


—_— and Flaminius, and was much more afraid of 


Polyb.B.z. 
c 


in their own country; whereas the Cartbaginian 


Fabius's prudence than his ſtrength. He had not 


yet tried his conſtancy. To provoke him to bat- 
tle he made frequent incurſions into the coun- 


tries of the Roman allies, and deſtroyed them with 
fire and ſword; employing likewiſe all his arts 


by ſudden marches and \counter-marches to en- 
ſnare him. All was to no purpoſe; he could 
neither ſurpriſe Fabius, nor make him leave his 


hills, where he kept himſelf: continually. on his 


guard againſt" ſo active an enemy. He did not 
fuffer his ſoldiers to ſtir out of their camp, except 
in. large bodies; he followed the Carthaginians, 


but at a conſiderable: diſtance, becauſe he would 
on no account hazard a pitched: battle; yet he 
had frequent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and in- 
tercepted ſuch parties of them as ventured too 


far from their Aas And indeed this was the 
ſureſt method to ruin Hannibal. The Romans 
were in no danger of wanting men or proviſions 


could only fubſift by pillage, and when his men 
dropped off, had but ſmall opportunities of re- 


sag While the Pro- Dictator was thus bat- 


fing his enemy, be had the continual murmurs 


of his General of the horſe, and of his ſoldiers to 


cCeontend with. Minucius being a favourite of 
* the people, and ambitious of the chief com- 
mand, openly accufed Fabius of real cowardice 


concealed 


But neither the invectives of this ſeditious man, 216. 


nor the freſh devaſtations of Hannibal, who'paſſed 235 fs 


over the Apennines into Samnium, could make him 
alter his wiſe meaſures. _ 

The Carthaginian having ravaged Samnium, and 
taken the town of Telgſa, reſolved to penetrate into 
Campania, one of the fineſt countries in the world, | 
and at the ſame time the moſt. inacceſſible. Ex- 1 


cept on one fide where it is bounded by the ſea, 


it is encompaſſed by a chain of high mountains, 
through which there are but three paſſes, and 
thoſe very narrow and difficult. It was a bold 

ſtep in Hannibal to. undertake this expedition in 

ſight of a Roman army commanded by an expert 
General; but he had his reaſons for it. He would 
thereby either force the enemy to a battle, or 

ſhew plainly to the neighbouring nations that he 

was maſter of all the open country; by which 

means he hoped to draw over ſome of the towns 

to his party, not one of which had hitherto fal- 

len off from the republic. Add to this, that the 

cities of Campania were the richeſt of any in 7aly, 

and their trade the moſt conſiderable. Hannibal 
entered Campania by a paſs at the foot of mount“ . polyy. 


Callicula o, near the rms and encamped on 28 


Eribanus. 
che 


0 Ling wid; us @ 2 23. Gp that Hannibal as 
enter Campania by a paſs near Cafinum, a town of Latium, 
beyond the Lirit, becauſe by guarding that paſs he was told 
he might prevent the Romans from aſſiſting their allies. But 
the Carthaginian not pronouncing the word Caſimum well, his 


guides thought he had ſaid 8 . and 8 led 
him 
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of Fabius. 


NT * Roman Hi "RI Book IV. 
the banks of that river. Fulius was indeed ſur- 
prized at the boldneſs of the Cartbaginian, but 
Minucius and the reſt of the army, tranſported 
with rage at the being thus inſulted, impatiently 
demanded to be led to battle, inſomuch that the 
Pro- Dictator was forced to pretend the ſame 
eagerneſs to fight, and march with much greater 
expedition than uſual. But when he came near 
the enemy, he returned to his former conduct, 


encamped upon mount Maſſicus, and from thence 


quietly beheld the Caribaginian army gathering 
the fruits and rich harveſts of the Falernian fields. 


This ſo provoked his ſoldiers, that they called 


him in deriſion tbe Pædagogue of Hannibal. And 
Minucius joining in the inſolent raillery, ſaid, their 
General had choſen for them a fine theatre, from 


"whence they might conveniently behold the ra- 
Auges of Italy. He then aſked the friends of 


Fabius, whether the Pro- Dictator did not think 
the earth an unſafe place for him, and was there- 


fore going to pitch his camp in heaven, and cover 


himſelf with the clouds. When theſe things were 


told Fabius, he only replied, that he ſhould indeed 


be more cowardly than they made him, if he 
changed his reſolution through fear of idle rail- 


leries or reproaches. He added, it: is no inglo- | 


rious thing, to fear for the ſafety of our country. 
That man is not fit to rule others who will be 


ſs ” .. calummies, or en bimſelf 


him to Cas town, which was s ſituated on the! Mas, at 


the foot of mount Callicula. Hannibal was fo enraged at the 


miſtake, that he immediately ordered the chicf of his guides 


: W for a terror to the reſt. 


4 and 


+ 


Chap. X. XX. Serand Punic . =. 
and his government to the: caprice of thoſe Wow 5. * Lie. 
he ought to command. Fabius continued the ſame * 2 
conduct the whole ſummer, though he was not 235 Conte 
ignorant that his caution v was blamed at Rome” as Liv. B. 25. 


well as in the army. 2 
Hannibal deſpaired of 1 che Roman to 
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| a battle, and therefore having got an immenſe _ q 
booty, he began now to look out for a place in { 
„ which to ſecure it, and where he might likewiſe 1 
> 1 up his winter quarters; for though Campania 9 
4 abounded with fruits and wine, yet yielded not ky 
5 corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt a numerous army for any 1 
1 confiderable time. For theſe reaſons Hannibal be- Polyb.B.z. 1 
1 gan to draw towards the paſs by which he had „ 
r entered this country. Fabius perceiving his de- | 10 
n fign, detached 4000 men to ſeize the ſtreight, aj 
— which being commanded by mount Callicula, he 95 
encamped the reſt of his army towards the top 

k of that hill. From thence he ſent a garriſon into Liv. B. 22. 

3 Caſilinum, a town on the Valturnus, on the othet © 

* fide the paſs, and ordered L. Hoſtilius Muncinus, 

* with 400 horſe, to obſerve the enemy. This 

2d young officer raſhly engaging with a party of 

he  Numidians, was himſelf ſlain together with the 

i- greateſt part of the detachment. The ſame day 
lo- Minucius joined Fabius. He had been ſent to! 
ry. guard a paſs at Terracina, a city of Latium, to 

be hinder Hannibal from penetrating that bet, 5 into 
ſelf the territory of Rome. | 
oy | 4 The 
, at -5* 4 „„ 8 . 
the Hannibal, according to Livy, advanced towards Fabius,' 
ides and ſent his light horſe to try once more to provoke him 
| to ö But though the Pro-Didtator had 9 ad- 
nd A X 2 vantage 
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The Carthaginian, not being able to diſlodge 
Fabjus, contrived the following ſtratagem to be 
executed in the night. Being encamped at the 


Folyb. B. 3. foot of mount Callicula, he ordered Aſdrube! to 


e. 93. 


pick out 2000 of the ſtrongeſt oxen, to cauſe fag- 


gots of dry wood to be tied to their horns, and 


then to keep the cattle, with the herdſmen, rea- 
dy without the camp. After ſupper, when all 
things were quiet, the oxen were brought to the 


foot of an eminence not far from the paſs, that 


was guarded by the 4000 Romans. IIpon a ſignal 
given, the wood on the horns of thoſe beaſts was 


ſet on fire, and the herdſinen, who: had been in- 


ſtructed to drive them if poſſible to the top of the 


eminence, immediately ſet out, being followed by 
the light armed infantry. Theſe had orders to 
aſſiſt the herdſmen as long as the cattle kept to- 
gether, but upon their diſperſing, to ſeize the top 


of the hill, making as great a noiſe as they could, 
and be in readineſs to defend themſelves in caſe 


a they were attacked by the enemy. In the mean 


all | haſte, and marched up in order to oppoſe 


time Hannibal led his army to the very entrance 


of the paſs. The Africans marched firſt, next fol- 


lowed the cavalry, then the booty, and laſt of all 
the Spaniards and Gauls. The Roman detachment 


ſeeing the fires approach the top of the emi- 


nence, thought Haunibal was endeavouring to 
eſcape that way; they therefore left the paſs in 


: vantage of the ground, be would not hazard a general ac- 
tion, but contented himſelf with ſkirmiſhing with the enemies 
cavalry, of whom he killed eight hundred, with the 5 of 


Ae 


| Bim. 


1 d! . ˙ . , 
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him. But as they came nearer the cattle, which - 


now were running up and down, firing the buſhes 
_ wherever they went, they knew not what to think 


of theſe lights, their imaginations ſuggeſting to 
them a thouſand fears. In this perplexity they 
began to ſkirmiſh -with the Carthaginians on the 


top of the hill, but the cattle running in among 


the combatants ſeparated them , after which-both 
parties continued quiet waiting for \day-light. 


Fabius was ſurpriſed at what he ſaw, but fuf- 
pecting it to be ſome ſtratagem of the enemy, 


would not ſtir from his camp, leſt he ſhould be 
entrapped, or, contrary to his intention, be forc- 


ed to hazard a general action. Hannibal finding 
the paſs open, marched ſafely through it with 
his army and baggage : but that his light armed 


foot might not be overpowered by the Romans an 
the eminence, he, as ſoon as it was day, ſent his 
Spaniards to their aſſiſtance, who brought off the 
detachment, with the ſlaughter of a thouſand af 
the enemy. The Caribaginian continued his march 
to the neighbourhaod of Alifæ, a city on the con- 
fines of Samnium and Campania. 

Fabias, though rallied by. his foldiers by vide 


thus aver-reached, kept ſteady. to. his firſt reſo- 


lution ; he marched directly after Hannibal, but 
encamped on the eminencies near him. The 


latter having again pillaged Samnium and the 


country of the Peligni, returned to Apulia, where 
he took Geronium, the houſes: of which he turn- 


ed into granaries, and pitched his camp under | 


the walls. From thence he ſent, out two thirds 


of his has to forage ; part of the remainder he 
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kept to guard the camp, and the reſt he diſpoſed 


in different ſtations to protect his foragers. As 
theſe were in great number, and the country was 


very fertile, vaſt quantities of proviſions were 


brought in daily. The Pro-Dictator, continuing 


to follow him, at length encamped in the terri- 
tory of Larinum, in the country of the Fren- 


tani. From thence he was recalled to Rome to 


perform a ſolemn ſacrifice which required his pre- 


fence. Both the Senate and people were at this 


time much diſcontented with him For beſide 
that his caution had not ſucceeded to their wiſhes, 


Hannibal, by ſparing the lands of Fabius in the 


general devaſtation, had rendered him ſuſpected 
at Rome of holding a ſecret correſpondence with 
the enemy. And as he had, without conſulting 


the Senate, agreed upon an exchange of priſoners 
with Hannibal, and to purchaſe the redemption 


of 247 captives which the Caribaginian had more 
than he, the Senate refuſed him the money. Fa- 


Plur. life of 
Fabius. 


Polyb. B. 
| Jo. C. 94» 


bias, determined to keep his word and releaſe his 


countrymen, directed his ſon to ſell-his lands, and 


paid the ſum ſtipulated: And though moſt' of 
the priſoners afterwards offered to reimburſe him 
their reſpective W he would not conſent 


"00 it. 


Fabius, upon his leaving che army, had advif- 
ed, entreated, and by his authority commanded 
his General of the horſe not to fight during his 


abſence. But Minuciuts, even while the Dictator 


was making his exhortation, had his thoughts 


wholly intent upon a battle, which he was de- 
8 to hazard che very firſt opportunity. 


After 


Chap. XX. Second Punic War. 
After Fabius's departure he indeed ſtayed ſome 


time on the hills in hopes that Hannibal would 


give him an opportunity of coming to an en- 
gagement with him there, But in this being 
diſappointed, he marched down into the plain, 
and drew nearer the enemy. The Cartbaginian, 
upon his approach leaving one third of his army 
to be employed in foraging, advanced with the 


reſt from Geranium to meet him. Between the 
two camps there was a riſing ground, that would 


be very commodious to which ever party ſhould 
poſſeſs it. A detachment of 2000 Caritbaginian 


light armed troops ſeized it by night. Minucius 
the next day drove them from it, and there en- 
trenched his forces. As Hannibabs principal affair 

at this time was to provide abundantly not only 
ay his men but for his horſes, that they might be 


in good condition for action the next ſummer; 


and as the Romans did not for ſeveral days ſtir 
from their camp, the Carthaginian detached great 
numbers of his ſoldiers to forage. Minucius laid 


hold of this advantage, and marched his legions 
to the very entrenchments of the enemy, at the 


ſame time ſending out his horſe and the light 


axmed men, in parties, to attack their foragers, 
who being diſperſed over the fields, and loaded 
with booty, could make no reſiſtance. Nor had 
Hamibal ſufficient, ſtrength within his camp to 
venture out againſt thoſe that aſſailed it. He 
was reduced to keep upon the defenſive, till A 
drubal, informed of the danger by thoſe who had 


eſcaped the Roman horſe, came from Geronium, 
wich N men to the aſſiſtance of his General, 
5 SS” Upon 
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Upon the arrival of this ſuccour he ſallied out, 


and Minucius retired. The Cartbaginian fearing 


leſt the Romans ſhould attack his camp at Gero- 


nium, and make themſelves maſters of the plun- 
der and proviſions he had laid up in it, returned 


thither, and after this time became more cau- 


tious in ſending out parties to forage. 
When Mixucins s ſucceſs was known at Rome, 


his friends took advantage of it to extol his 
| bravery and abilities above thoſe of Fabius. M. 
Mfetilius, a tribune of the commons, aſſembled 
the people, and made a ſpeech to them full of 


injurious reflections upon Fabius's conduct, and 


concluded with a motion to give the General of 
the horſe an equal authority with the Pro- Dicta- 
tor. The latter thought it to no purpoſe to de- 
fend himſelf in the aſſemblies of the people, 
ſince he had not à favourable hearing even in 
the Senate. There he endeavoured to convince 


the Fatbers that their loſſes had been owing to 
the raſhneſs of their Generals; and he did not 
ſcruple to ſay, that if the Dictatorial power con- 
tinued in him, he would call Minucius to an ac · 


count for diſobeying his orders; that he hoped 
ſoon to make it evident to all the world, that 


fortune was of ſmall moment to an able General, 


As and that reaſon and good conduct ſufficed; ad- 
ding, that for his part he thought it a greater 


glory for a General to preſerve his army (if he 
did it without ignominy) than to deſtroy many 
thouſands of enemies. Having aſſiſted at the ſa- 


crifice to which he had been called, and preſided 


: at t the election of a new v Conſul, (1 Mtilius Re- 


e 
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gulus, who was ſubſtituted in the room of Fla- 
minius) he left the city the night before the comitia 
were to determine in his affair, that he might not 
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be preſent at the affront which as going to be 


put upon him. Next day, when the people were 
aſſembled, though they were prejudiced againſt 
Fabius and zealous for Minucius, yet ſcarce any 


one had courage enough to harangue them in 


favour of Mzetilius's propoſal. C. Terentius Varro 
was the only man that ſeconded the Tribune. 
Varro was the ſon of a butcher, had been a ſhop- 


keeper, then a pleader, undertaking poor mens 


cauſes right or wrong. By this practice, and by 


railing at the nobility, he had ingratiated himſelf 
with the multitude, and by their favour obtained 


ſucceſſively the offices of Quæſtor, Adile and 


Prætor, and was now aiming at the Conſulſnip- 


The motion in ſhort was Curried; Minucius was 

put upon an equal foot with Fabius, and the 

Senate confirmed the decree of the people. 
Fabius being arrived at the camp, it was agreed 


between him and his late Maſter of the horſe, now 
his collegue, to divide the army equally between 


them. The former kept on the hills, and Mi- 


nucius poſted himſelf at the diftance of 1500 paces 
below him. Between the entrenchments of A. 


nucius and thoſe of the Cartbaginian at Geronium 
was an eminence from whence either camp might 
be annoyed. This poſt Hannibal reſolved to 


ſeize, not doubting but Minucius would attempt 


to diſpoſſeſs him; "and he hoped to draw him 
into a ſnare. With this view he had over night 
choſen out $5000 foot and 500 horſe, divided 

them 


20 
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I che. them into bodies of 200 and 200 men each, 


216. 


35 Daf, the hill. And leſt his ambuſh ſhould happen to 


Plut. life of 


Fabius. 


Polyb. B. 
3 C. 105. 


en.. 


his light armed foot, then his cavalry, and laſt 


and would have been entirely deſtroyed, but 


him, 10 reſcue Minucius, who is a valiant man, and 
a lover of bis country. And if be bas been too for. 
 evard to engage the enemy, we will tell bim of it at 
' another time. | Inſtantly he gave orders to march 
to the relief of his collegue and his routed troops, 
who at his approach began to rally, and retire to 


.my advancing againſt him in good order, was 
| obliged to give over the purſuit and ſound a re- 


treat. He is reported to have ſaid to ſome of 


Put. uke of 
told you, that that cloud which bovered upon the mous- 


and hid them in ſeveral cavities at the foot of 


be diſcovered, he, to fix the attention of the 
Romans another way, ſent a detachment to take 
poſſeſſion of the eminence as ſoon as it was light. 
When Minucius perceived the Carthaginians upon 


the top of the hill, to diſlodge them, he ſent firſt 


of all (ſeeing that Hannibal ſuſtained his own men 
by ſucceſſive detachments) he followed in per- 
ſon with the legions. When the battle became 
general, the ambuſh, upon a ſignal given, roſe 
on all ſides. Minuciuss army was quickly routed, 


that Fabius had too much zeal for his country to 


let himſelf be ſwayed by private reſentment. Ve 
muſt: make haſte, ſaid he to thoſe. that were about 


him for protection. Hannibal, ſeeing a freſh ar- 


his friends while he was retiring, Have not I ofien 


tains would one day break upon us in a florm? The 


een after the a having poſſeſſion 1 
c 


they for the future ou 
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the eminence, fortified it, and placed a 6A on 
it to ſecure his camp on that ſide. 


Minucius and Fabius returned each "Ng . en- 


9 
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trenchments. The latter did not drop a word . 


which favoured of contempt for his collegue, 
and Minucius, now convinced of his error, did 
juſtice both to Fabius and himſelf. Having aſ- 


ſembled his troops, he ingenuouſly owned to 


them that he had learnt by experience, he was 
„that both he and 


not fit to command, adding 
ght 0 9 the orders of 
Fabius. Then marching them to the Pro-Dicta- 
tor's eamp, he preſented himſelf before him, 
made his acknowledgments, and reſigned the 


dignity laſt conferred on him by the people. Fa- 
bias received him with great kindneſs, the ſol- 


diers embraced one another, and there was an 


univerſal joy. The Pro-Dictatorſhip being almoſt 


expired, Fabius ſent for the Conſuls Servilius and 
Atilius to take 00 them the command 'of the 


army. 


Servilius, with + Blows of 120 thips, had dnp 


an expedition into Africa, where as he was ra- 


vaging the coaſt, he fell into an ambuſcade, and 
was forced to retire. to his fleet with the loſs of a 
thouſand of his men. Weighing anchor in all 


me. Otacilius, was returned to Tay. 
The Conſuls following the advice and example 


of Fabius, no action of moment happened be- 
en the two N * Hannibal ſtill con- 


tinued 


Liv. B. 22. 


c. 30. 


haſte he failed to Eilybeum in Sicily, and from 
thence, after delivering up the fleet to the Præ- 


Polyb. B. 3. c 
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| 
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tinued at Geromum, and the Romans held their 
camp ſo near him as to watch all his motions. 


THE SAME YEAR, while the war was thus car. 
ried on in aby, Cu. Scipio had great ſucceſs, both 


| by ſea and wt W the Carthaginians in Spain“. 


A mbaſſadors 


a } 
* 


4 The Romans at firſt divided this country. into Hither 


Spain and Further Spain. Auguſtus Cæſar afterwards divided 
Further Spain into two provinces, Bætica and Lufitania, and 


2 


gave the name of Tarraconiq to Hither Spain. 
Bætica, fo called from the river Bis, which runs 


through the middle of it, was the moſt ſouthern province, and 
comprehended the preſent kingdom of Granada, Andalu/ia, 


part of New Caſtile, and Eftremadura. Cadiz, called by the 


antients, Gades and Gadira, is a town fituated in a ſmall 


strabo, l. 3. 


p- 171. 


iſland of che ſame name, on the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia, 
about nine leagues from Gibraltar. It is faid that Hercules 
having extended his conqueſts to the ocean, and i imagining 
he was come to the extremity of the wortd, zaifed two pillars 


near Gades, as monuments of his victories. Geographers are 
not agreed about the place where theſe pillars were erected. 
Baætica was the moſt fruitful, the wealthieſt and the moſt po- 


pulous part of Sppir. It contained two hundred cities, the 


. chief of which flood on the Fatit, Caſtuls towards the ſource 


of that river, Corduba (the native place of Lucan and the two 


: Seneca ;) lower down, and. * Ht alis neareſt the ſea. It's 
chief inhabitants were the Turdet ani. 


Lufitania was bounded on the weſt by the ocean, on the 


north by the river Darius, and on the ſouth by the river 


Anat. Between theſe two rivers runs the Tagus. Luſitania 


included what is now called Portugal, together with part of 


Old and New Caflile. 
Terraconia comprehended the reſt of Spain, that is to ſay, 


the Kingdoms of Murcia and Yalexcia, Catalonia,” Arragon, 


 - Navarre, Biſcay, the Afturias, Gallicia, the kingdom of Lecp, 


I Tarragon 


and the greateſt part of the two Caftiles. Terrace t, a city 


on the ſea coaſt, not far from the Berus, gave name to the 


province. * Pretty near this town lay Barcino, which from it's 
name 


7 : Chap. XX. Second Punic War. 5 313 
Ambaſſadors came to him from all the nations Se * 


4 between the Berus and the Pyrences, and a hun- 216. 
- dred and twenty cities ſurrendered to him. To 
== add to this good fortune, his allies, the Celtibe- | 
th dans, defeated {dra in two battles, killed 
5 1500 of his men, and took 4000 priſoners. 
wy This was the ſtate of the Roman affairs in Spain, 
4. when P. Scipio, the brother of Cneius, arrived 
ded there with. the character of Pro-Conſul. The 
and view of the Senate in carrying on the wür with 
vigour in this country, was to divide the forces 
= of Carthage, who would be more jealous of her 
11 conqueſts in Spain than of thoſe in Ealy, and by 
as ſendicg powerful ſuccours to Aſdrubal, would be 
mall leſs in à condition to ſupply his brother Han- 
ufia, nibal. - P. Scipio brought with him thirty, ſhips of Liv. B. 22. 
2 war, 8000 Roman has ane and a Ne N _—_ 


of arms and proviſions. 


[lars 
are  Aſdrubal being employed in ebb Celtiberiaa war, 
ted, the two brothers with joint forces paſſed the Be- 
0 rus, and advanced to Saguntum without ſeeing an 
mu enemy. This city Hannibal had rebuilt, placed dos rail 
two a garriſon in it, and aſſigned it for the reſidence * . 
It's of all the young noblemen, whom he had obliged 

_ their parents to put into his hands as pledges F: 
r of their fidelity. There was then at Saguntum a 
. Spaniard named Abelox, of a good family, and 
rt of conſiderable intereſt 1 in 1 his country, and hitherto 

ſay, name is 1 have been built by 4 * the fa | 
agon, ther of the great Hannibal. The chief nations of Tarracenia 
Lecps were the Celtibers beyond the river Iberus, the Cantabri, 
city where Biſcay now lyes, the Carperani, whoſe capital was To- 
o the 9 and the Overtani, &. Rollin. Anc. Tom. 1. p. 247. 
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This man ſeeing their affairs declining 


in pore; * while the Romans were daily gaining 


ground, began to think of going over to the 


Prevailing party. But conſidering at the ſame 
time that a deſerter, how well born ſoever, makes 

but an indifferent figure, unleſs he can gain him- 
ſelf credit, by ſome important ſervices to his new 


friends, formed a ſcheme to put the young hoſ- 
tages into the hands of the Romans, At this 
time Baſtar commanded the Caribaginians in thoſe 


parts, having been ſent by Aſdrubal to hinder the 


Scipios from paſſing the Iberas; but not daring to 
wait for them, he had retired to Saguntum, and 


to him that the Romans having now paſſed the 


Berus, it would be no longer poſſible for the 
Caribaginians to keep Spain in obedience by fear; 
that Saguntum being threatened with a ſiege, he 
had an opportunity of attaching all the Spaniards 
© > to. the intereſt of his republic, by. reſtoring the 
hoſtages to their parents, who would think them 
ſelves under a perpetual obligation to him for ſo 


early providing for the ſafety of their children, 


and that if the Romans ſhould by force or artiſice 
get them into their hands, they would certainly 


act the part which he adviſed him to act, and by 


that means bring over many nations to their par- 


ty. Melor added, that if be was ſent to conduct 


the hoſtages to their reſpective countries, he did 
nate doubt. but he ſhould be able to repreſent 


the 


encamped under its walls. Beſtar was a good 
Mi] natured eaſy man, and placed great confidence 
in Abelox, which the latter abuſing, inſinuated 


Chap. Xxx. Second Punic War. 


the obligation in ſuch a light to the Spaniards, as 


that they ſhould continue firm to the intereſt of a w_ 
235 Conſ. 


Republic, who had given ſo eminent an example 
of her regard for her allies. ' The eaſy Caribagi- 
nian, deceived by an appearance of friendſhip, 
gave his conſent to the propoſal. Abelox here- 
upon ſtole away in the night to the Roman camp, 
acquainted the Pro-Conſul with what he had done; 
and it was agreed between them that a detach- 


375 
V.R. 536. 
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216. 


ment of Romans ſhould lye in ambuſh the night 2 


following, and intercept the youths with their 
leader. The project was executed with fucceſs; 
and. Scipio, by ſending back the hoſtages to their 
relations, gained to himſelf a CON liderable intereſt 
in the country. 2 

To return to Italy: The ya at © Rome was 
attentive to. every thing that concerned the in- 
tereſt of the Republic. To maintain her dig 
nity, and preſerve to her the reſpect of foreign 
nations, they ſent to Pines the Ihrian King for 
the annual tribute he had engaged to pay, and 
to Philip of Macedon to demand the treacherous 
Demetrius, who had ſheltered himſelf in his do- 


minions, and was exciting him to take advan- 


tage of the misfortunes: of Rome, and make a 
deſcent upon ah; at the ſame time ſhe refuſed 
to accept a preſent of forty vaſes of gold from 
the city of Naples, that the world m ſee her 
finances were not exhauſted. f | 
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* 


drawing on, and the preſent Conſuls Ser- 
vilius and Ailius not thinking it ſafe to leave the 
army, one of them, at the efire of the Senate, 


nominated a Dictator to hold the comitia. L. 


Veturius Philo was the perſon pitched upon, but 
4s he ſeems to have been attached to the intereſts 


of the people, it was probably for this reaſon that 
"the Senators made the Augurs find ſome defect 


with regard to religion, in "his nomination. Af. 


ter fourteen days exerciſe of his office he was 


forced to abdicate ; and an interregnum enſued. 
P; Cornelius Afina, one of the interreges, convened 
the centuries; and then amongſt the candidates for 


the conſulſhip appeared C. Terentius Varro, who 
had ſcarce 7 thing to recommend him but his 


hatred of the nobility, and the zeal he had lately | 


ſhewn for adyancing Minucius the General of the 
* Horſe to an equal authority with the Pro- Dicta- 
tor Fabius. The Patricians, as the moſt effectual 


way to diſappoint the hopes of Varro, ſet up 


againſt him competitors of ſuch known merit, 
both out of their own body, and from among 


the Plebeians, as muſt naturally prepoſſeſs the 


people in their favour. But Varro happened to 


have among the tribunes of the commons a re- 


* 25 lation 


HE the for a new election of Confuls 


Chap. XXI. Second P unic Var. 


a ſpeech to the people, inyeighed bitterly againſt 


the nobility. He aſſerted that it was the Pa- 


tricians who had brought Hannibal into Italy; 
that an end might have been put to the war had 
not they fraudulently protracted it; and that the 


Cartbaginian would never be conquered till a true 


Plebeian, not ſuch a one as was only Plebeian by 


extraction, and being dignified and ranked among 


the nobility, had imbibed the patrician ſpirit, but 


a new man, not infected with their maxims, was 


at the head of the Roman armies. The people 
full of theſe impreſſions declared Terentius Varro 
Lonſul, and would name no other that day, that 
Varro might preſide in the comitia for chooſing 
his collegue. 
pointment; prevailed with great difficulty upon 
L. AÆmilius Paullus, an enemy to the Plebeians (on 


account of the affront they had put upon him 


after his victories in Lyricum) to offer himſelf as 
a candidate ; and the other competitors yielding 
to him, he was choſen Conſul in the next aſſem- 


bly. The other offices were beſtowed with great 


judgment. Servilius and Atilius were directed to 


remain in quality of Pro-Conſuls, at the head 
of the ſame armies they at preſent commanded. 


P. Scipio was continued Pro-Conſul in Spain, M. 


Cl. Marcellus was appointed Prætor, in Sicih, and 


L. Poſt humius Albinus in Ciſ- Alpine Gaul. All theſe, 
except Terentius Varro, had borne the ſame offices 
before; ſo careful were the Romans to have men 
of experience to conduct their af at 1 critical 
a time. | 


Vol. IV. We The 


The nobility, vexed at their diſap- 


33F; 


Y. R. 536. 
lation named 9. Bebius Herennius. This man, in Bel. * — 
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The Roman Hiftory. -* Book IV. 
The Senate alſo in the preſent exigence aug- 
mented the army to eight legions (each conſiſt- 


ing of 5000 foot and Yu horle) without reckon- 
ing the allies. 
The uſual practice F200 8 is to "raiſe 


yearly but four legions, each of 4000 foot and 


| 200 horſe; and it is only in the moſt important 


conjunctures that theſe numbers are increaſed to 
5000 and 300. The infantry: furniſhed by the 


allies is only equal to that of the legions, but 

the cavalry* twice the number of the Roman horſe. 
Generally ſpeaking each Conſul has two legions 
and one half of the auxiliary forces, and com- 
mands his army ſeparately, againft a different 

enemy. It rarely happens that the four legions, 
with proportionable number of auxiliaries, are 


employed in the fame expedition. But in 201 
the Romans employed not only four but eight le- 
gions, ſo great was their PEI of the 


1 danger. | 


r We read thrice! in Pobbine, doubtleſs tad a miſtake 
of the copyiſt. Livy ſays travice, and this muſt be the truth, 


© otherwiſe the cavalry of the Reman army at the battle of 
Cannæ (which is going to be related) would have amounted 


to 9600, and Pelybius himſelf ſays they wore little more than 
6000, Here again there muſt he ſome miſtake, it ſhould be 


little more than 7000: for reckoning 300 horſe to each of the 


eight legions, and ſuppoling the allies to have furniſhed 
double the Number that the Romans did, the whole amount 
will be 7200. and fo Livy, who frequently copies Polybius, 
ſeems to have. underſtood him in this placd. Some biſto- 
rians, ſays he, write, that when the battle of Cane was 
fought the Romans were 87, 200 ſlrong (i e. 80,000 foot and 


7200 horſe.) B. 23, C. 38. 


4 Co on | f Though 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic War. 3 19 
Though the Republic would not receive any Bet 7 | 
preſents from her dependents-i in Taly, ſhe readily 2 
accepted at this time a very rich one from King 23% Conf. 
 Hiero, a ſtatue of Victory of maſly gold, and of Livy, B. 
l great weight, 75,000 buſhels of wheat, 50,000 * © 7” 
buſhels of barley, and a 1000 dartmen and lingers 
a to oppoſe the Baleares and Numidians. The King's 
0 preſent was accompanied with an exhortation to 
7 the Senate to employ a fleet and ſome land forces 
to make a deſcent upon Africa. The Conſcript 
Fathers returned him a grateful anſwer, and in 
purſuit of his advice ordered a reinforcement of 
twenty-five quinqueremes to T. Otacilius the Pro- 


5 Prætor in Stctly, (for Marcellus was not yet arriv- 
80 ed there) giving him permiſſion to carry the war 
2a into Africa if he thought proper. Before the 
1s Conſuls took the field, the ſoldiers (which had 
le- never been done before) were required to take an 
he _ oath to this effect, that they would aſſemble at 
the command of the Conſuls, and not depart 
Fes afterwards without leave; and whereas they had 
ah, been accuſtomed voluntarily to ſwear that they 
e of would not forſake their enſigns through fear, nor 
nted go out of their ranks uffleſs 1 to take upa weapon, 
* or to ſmite an enemy, or to ſave thie life of a citi- 
d be 
c the zen, this oath alſo was now enjoined them by 
imed nee 
jount While theſe preparations were making at Rome, Polyb. B. 
bus the army under the Pro-Conſuls Servilius and . 
—_ Aiilius continued to obſerve the motions of Han- 
— a nibal. As thoſe Generals had received orders 


from the Senate not to venture a battle, but only 
ugh to train and * their men, and haraſs the 
I A „ enemy 


320 
* R. 37. 
Bef. Chr. 
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' The Roman E. play. Book IV. 
enemy by frequent ſkirmiſhes, all the ſpring paſ- 


| fed, as the winter had done, without, ny: conſi- 


derable action on either ſide. | 
But the time of harveſt being come, "wary | 


bal decamped from Geronium, and ta drive the 


enemy to the neceſſity of fighting, ſeized upon 


the caſtle of Cannæ, where the Romans had lodg- 


ed the ammunition and proviſions they had brought 


from Canufium. The town of Cannæ had been de- 
ſtroyed the laſt year; the caſtle was left ſtand- 


ing, and Hanmbal, by poſſeſſing himſelf of it, 


threw the Roman army into great perplexity : for 


beſide being maſter of thoſe proviſions, he was 


now in a poſt which by its ſituation commanded 
all the adjacent country. The Pro- Conſuls diſ- 
patched meſſenger after meſſenger to aſk inſtruc- 


tions from the Senate, concerning the meaſures 


they ſhould take. In their letters they repre- 
ſented that the country all around was ruined, 


that it was impoſſible to advance near the enemy 


without being obliged to fight; and that all the 

allies, attentive to the uncertain ſtate of things, 
were in ſuſpenſe waiting the event. The Senate 
judged i it expedient to come to a decifive action 
with the enemy, but wrote to Servilius and Atilius 
to defer it, till the Conſuls (whom they now ſent 


from Rome) were arrived in the camp. Great 


dependance had the Fathers on the virtue and 


abilities of Æmilius; and indeed his known pru- 


dence, and the eminent ſervices he had done his 
country ſome years before in the [hrian war, 
juſtified the confidence they repoſed in him. At 
his departure from Rome, when they had repre- 

ſented | 


Chap. XXI. 


Second Panie War. 
ſented to him the great importance of the preſent 


occaſion, they urged him to exert himſelf; as a 
true citizen mindful of the majeſty of the Roman 


name. Nor was Amilius wanting either of a juſt 
ſenſe of his eountry's danger, or of the warmeſt 


zeal for its preſervation :- So that when he was 
arrived at the camp, and had aſſembled the ſol- 


diers to impart to them the pleaſure of the Se- 


nate, he made uſe of all the arguments he could 


think of to reſtore their courage, much abated 
He told them 
that ſeveral good reaſons might be aſſigned for 
the defeat of the former armies; but that no ex- 
cuſe could be found if this ſhould fail of victory. 
That the ſoldiers of thoſe armies were new raiſed 


by ſo many preceding diſaſters. 


men without diſcipline or experience, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with the fort of enemy they 
had to deal with: That thoſe who fought at 
the Trebia were not recovered from the fatigue 


of their voyage from Sicily when they were led to 


battle: That at the lake 7. braſymenus the Romans, 


fo far from ſeeing the enemy before the battle, 
did not even ſee them during the conflict: That 


in none of the preceding engagements had there 
been two. Conſuls with two conſular armies; 


but that now all circumſtances were changed: 
By frequent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy you 
4 have learned their manner of ſighting. You 
have not only both the Conſuls of the preſent 
year to conduct you, but both the Conſuls of 
the laſt year, who have gonſented to con- 


t tinue with us and ſhare the fortune of the day. 
hs A __ numbers you have ſeldom failed 
VF 
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The Romiin'Hifory. Book IV. 


of beating the enemy in ſmall engagements : 


It would be ſtrange therefore, nay: I think it 


| © impoſſible, that now when you are double 
e their number you ſhould be vanquiſhed by 
them in a general action. But what need of 


< further exhortation? The fate of Rome, the 
<<, preſervation of whatever is dear to you, de- 

<, pends at this time oo your ag and re- 
44 ſolution.“ 


The next * the Conſuls put ter army 8 
: march towards the place where the Cartkhaginians 


were poſted, and the day following pitched their 


. within fix miles of them. As it was a 


plain, and the:Certhaginian. cavalry were 


Gor: | ſuperior to the Roman, Amilius judged it 


not proper to come to a battle in that ſituation, 
He was for drawing the enemy, if poſſible, to 
ſome ground where horſe would have little op- 


Portunity to act. But the art dvr: it being 


's Livy differs. 2 Pol ” with regard 10 che particu- 
lars that happened before the battle of Carme. The Lati: 
Hiſtorian tells us that Hannibal had not yet removed from 


'Geronium when the Conſuls began their march from Nome; 


that he had then ſearce ten days proviſions in his camp, that 
the Spaniards were ready to deſert him, and that he himſelf 


| had thoughts of running pA into Gaul with his cavalry, 


ſeveral other circumſtances as little worth relating as theſe. 
And indeed, the accounts that he, Appian, and the later 
writers, give of theſe affairs, are intermixt with ſo many 
things evidently fabulous, and often inconſiſtent with one 
another, that in the text Polybius has been chiefly followed, 
who wrote the neareſt to the times he ſpeaks of, was him- 
ſelf a ſoldier, and whoſe * is the moſt conſiſtent and 
1 e judiciouns. 18 | 


and leaving his infantry to ift for themſelves. ” He adds 


Wo 


- Var $ 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic War. 


 Harro's turn to command, he, in ſpite of all 


that his collegue could. ſay to diſſuade bim 
from it, decamped and drew nearer the enemy. 
Hannibal with his cavalry and light armed foot 


advanced to meet him, fell furiouſly, upon the | 


Romans in their march, and put them into great 
diſorder. Varro, when he had ſuſtained this firſt 
ſhock by means of ſame of the heavy armed 


foot, commanded his horſe and dartmen to 
charge, and he had the:prudence to mingle with 


323 
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—— 


theſe ſome of his legionaries; this gave him the : 


advantage in the combat, to which the: might 
At length put an end. 110581 1111 | 


07 e 


The day following, Fenda who was-againft - 


fighting, and yet could not ſafely retręat, en- 


dus, which lay to their left. The other third 


he led. over the river, and made them intrench 
themſelves at the diſtance of about 1 300 paces : 


eaſtward from his greater camp, and at ſomewhat 


more than that diſtance from the camp of the 
enemy, which lay to the ſouth. By this diſpoſi- 
tion he could protect his own nen 


2 


treſs thoſe of the Caribaginian. 
Hannibal foreſeeing that theſe movements of 


the Romans would infallibly bring on a general 


action, thought it adviſeable, before he came to 


chat hazard, to animate his ſoldiers for the occa- 


ſion; leſt their late repulſe ſhould have left ſome 
dete ef fear * cheir e wy 
4 The WY. frdus runs through the. 1 into * Alien, 
d is the in 7. Which takes that courle. 3 
9 called 


.camped two. thirds':ofo his atmy along the Au. 
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very ſoon oblige Hannibal to quit his poſt, de- 


- The Roman Hriftory. Book IV. 
called them together, he bid them caſt their eyes 
over the country all around, and then tell him, 
Whether, being ſuperior as they were to the 
e enemy in horſe, they could poſſibly, had the 
« Gods conſulted their wiſhes, have deſired any 
« thing more to their advantage than to come 
<« to a deciſive battle on ſuch a ſpot.“ They 


all agreed that they could not have choſen bet- 


ter. He added, Thank the Gods then who 
e have brought your enemies hither, that you 
'< may triumph over them; and remember alſo 


your obligation to me for having reduced the 


« Romans to the neceſſity of fighing : for, advan- 
“ tageous as the ground is to us, here fight they 
* muſt, there is no/avoiding it. He concluded 
with reminding them of their former exploits, 
and with aſſuring them that one victory more 


would give a period to all their labours, and put 
them in poſſeſſion of all their hopes, the wealth 


1 Rome, and the dominion of Haly. 
The Caribaginian after this bet his 

fron tee pft fide of the Auſidus, where lay 

the greater camp of the Romans, and the next 


day but one drew out his army and preſented 


battle. Amilius not liking the ground, and be- 
ing perſuaded that want of proviſions would 


elined the challenge, but took great care to have 
his two camps well fortified and guarded. Han- 


nubal, after waiting a while in che field, returned 


to his intrenchments, and detached ſome of his 


Numidithis to paſs the” Aufidus, and fall upon cer- 


tap Parties that from the Roman leſſer « camp were 
rea "3 coming 


& 
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coming to the river for water. os he Numilians V. R. 
having eaſily pur theſe to flight; advanced far 
as to brave the Romans in their very cam 
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inſult ſo offenſive to the ſoldiers in general as well 


as to Varro, that had it not t been Emil ws" türn 


3 


have inſtantly crofſed the river to Join their! fel. 


lows, and offer battle to the enemy. Their 


o 


50 impatience to fight, ſays" Polybius, Was" Ex- 


"Ref. G. . 
230%." 


; an 236 ConC. 


4 treme; ; for when men' have once reſdtrxd | 


* upon a difficult and dangerous enterprize, no 


time ſeems ſo tedious as the ſpace between the 


1. ' 
£3,244 1's is 


« determination and the execution.” 


The fame author tells us, that when the news 
came to Rom of the armits being near each other, 
and of their daily fkirmiſhing and picqueering, | 
the people, remembring 
were univerſally in the utmoſt anxiety and fear, 
well koteteng the fatal conſequences of a hew 


their former defeats, 


overthrow ; that they talked of nothing but 
oracles, extraordinary appearances, - prodigies 


„ yolous and” impertinent ſoever it may West. 


R 


4 they think the practice unbecoming.” | 
At ſunziſein;the morning after-the Melt By 


"Ou Numidians;" Vurro, having the command, ded 


his troops of che greater cahp Over the fea, 


199 7 
- and 


ſeen both in temples and in private houſes; and 
that their whole time was ſpent in vows' and 
ſupplications: He adds, for in all public ca- 
lamities and dangers the Romans are ex rremely 
'< careful to pacify the anger of the Gods; nor of 
the many religious ceremonies preſeribed for 
"86 ſuch occaſions, is there one, of Which, how fri- 


The battle 


of Cannæ. 


Polyb. B. 3. | 
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Be, Gur, and Joining them to thoſe of the leſſer, drew 
mop up in the plain after the accuſtomed man- 


37; 2 er *, excepting that, in all the three. lines, the 
"©Sce B. z. 4 lo ſtood cloſer, and thoſe in the firſt line 
+ 10-3-5- were deeper than uſual. The Roman Knights, 
commanded by Amilius, formed the right wing 
cloſe to the river; the cavalry of the allies, un- 

der Terentius Varro, made the left. The Pro- 
Conſuls Servilius and Atilius led the main body 
conſiſting of 70,000, foot; for Varro had left 


10, oog men in the greater camp, with orders to 


attack that of Hannibal en. the Armies ſhould 
be engaged. 09 2% bay on⁰I,⁶u⁴trr O = 

4 -.. Tbe:Cortbgzinien 50 fooner perceived the Ro- 
mans in motion, hut he ſent, over the Aufidus his 
lingers. and the other light arme d togt, . The 
reſt f the army followed, paſſing the river at 


81534 


ps A places, He drew. up. his forces in 


ront. To face the Roman knig ts he 758 


2 and Gallic, cavalry 1 in 1 left. Wing 


125 ds eports that Varro confidence and his nume- 

rous army alarmed the Carilagimiali; that Hauaibal with a 
ſma ll company went gut to take a yiew, gf he Roman, and 

that one of his followera, called Giles, ſaying, to him, that 

4 rumber of the enemy aua wery aftonifbing ; Hannib, "with 

a ferions" countenance anſwered, Thert i 15 ae yet more 
ce <Vbich ven als nd notite off Flu in all that nul. 

4 "titude:there is netpne mam aulnſe name is Giſco. This jeſt made 
at dhe company laygh,, ho telling it to every one they 
N in their return, the laughter was continued | till they 
reached the camp. | The army ſeeing Haun bal and his At- 
tendants come back laughing, imagined that without doubt 


_ al14d +17 "this imirth proceeded 1 affairs, 


m_ . | and their contempt of the enemy enemy u. vhjeh did not a little 
* AR u I FEY art © 10 2 0 1 K 


lle next 


wi 
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: Place which they held in 
, fidence to them both ; Fe or they Jaw themſelves | 
well and ſtrongly flanked by the Africans;, whoſe | 


( 
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next theſe. were placed one half of tis African 9 5 1 


infantry, then the Spaniſi and Gallic, foot, then 
the other half of his Africans „ and the Numidian * 
horſe made his right wing. 


The Africans were armed 7 * Raven 


manner, out of the ſpoils. taken from the ene- 


my in former battles. The Gauls, nalzed from 


the waiſt upward, and the Spaniards, clothed in 
linen jackets trimmed with purple, were armed 
each after the manner of their country. They 
had ſhields alike ; but the Gauls uſed long, broad 
ſwords fit only for cutting ſtrokes, and at a cer- 


tain diſtance; the Spaniards ſhort, and well point- 


ed blades. proper, both for, ſtriking and thruſting. 


The cohorts of theſe two nations being ranged 
alternately, this medley of troops of ſuch, diffe- 


rent appearances, is ſaid to have been terrible 


to behold. Strong of body, and furious in charg⸗ 


ing were the Gauls, but accuſtomed, to ſpend 


their violence at the firſt brunt; the Spaniards lets 


eager and more wary, were neither aſhamed. to 
give ground when oyer· matched, nor afraid to 
return and renew the fight, whenever it Was prac- 
ticable.. As the impetuoſity of the one, and the 
patience of the other, ſerved mutually, to reduce 
each of them to a good and firm temper... 10 the 
this battle added con- 


name was grown terrible in 123 by their con- 


7255 pips. in Gaul by this their preſent war. 


commanded the 2 0 55 of the left 
rn, Horm by Mgt r richt; and 


brother 
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Lal cr. brother Mago took the conduct of the main body: 


were 10,000. The armies were neither of them 


to the ſouth, their enemies to the north: 
The action began with the ſkirmiſhing of the 


velites or light armed troops, with little advan- 


tage to either fide. During this ſkirmiſh the 
Roman knights came to'an engagement \ with the 
Spaniſh and Gallic cavalry. ' Being ſhut in by the 


river on one fide, and by their own infatitry on 


the other, they could practiſe none of the evo- 
lutions and returns commonly uſed in fight by 


the horſe in thoſe days. There was no way but 
to bear forward in a right line; and both parties 


ruſhing violently on, the men came at length 
to grapple with one another, and many of them, 


their horſes running from under them, fell to the 


ground, whence ſtarting up again they. fought 


on foot, In concluſion, the Roman cavalry were 


Sir W.R. overborne and forced to recoil. This the Con- 


ſul Anilius could by no means remedy, for . 
drxubal with his boiſteroits "Gauls and Spaniards 


was not to be reſiſted by tlie Roman Rni ghts, 
unequal both in number and norſemanſni 17 he 
greater part of them, after they had ended 
themſelves with the utmoſt. bravery, were ſlain 
upon the ſpot, and moſt of the remainder, in 
their flight along t the river; for Aſdrubal g gave no 
quarter: ab S gs 12 80 
Before this rout was quite finished, * 5 


5 sd infantry on both ſides joined battle. Han- 


11147 ben, in * againſt the enemy, had — 


p 
Ex 18 | 5 
* 2 1 
* * 7 
3 * 
. 9 - 
i 
* 


This amounted to about 40,000 foot; the horſe 


incommoded by the riſing ſun, the Romans facing 


A 
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ed his Gauls and Spaniards, who held the middle EB 37« 
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of his line (and probably“ made nine tenths of 
it) to march, ſome faſter ſome ſlower, ſo as by 


degrees to form the figure of a creſcent, the con- 


ver ſide towards the Romans, and the extreme 


329 


hr. 
215. 
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points touching the Africans to the right and : 


left; The middle or moſt prominent part of the 
curve being the thickeſt * (as its figure of a 
creſcent implies) and the beſt ſtrengthened againſt 
all impreſſion, ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy 
for ſome time, with great bravery and ſteadineſs; 
till the Roman center, reinforced by ſome batta- 
lions from the wings, compelled, by its very 
weight, the curve to yield : but by the artful 


management of Hannibal, this curve ſo yielded 
and bent inward as at length to form a new 


curve, the concave fide towards the enemy. The- 
Roman legions following their ſuppoſed victory, 
and preſſing ſtill forward againſt the Gauls and 
Spaniards, who continued retiring before them, 


came inſenſibly between the two bodies of African 
_ Infantry, which had not yet moved from their 


The reaſon for this opinion will be given hereafter. 

* Polybius (B. 3. c. 115.) tells us that the Gault were thinly 
ranged, and therefore eaſily broken. 
of the <vhole creſcent, how will it accord with the ſtout fight 
which he himſelf ſays the Gauls maintained, or with the ne- 
ceſſity which the Roman center, already deep, was under of 


being ſtrengthened by draughts from the wings, in order 


to break that creſcent. I imagine therefore, that Polybius 


ſpeaks here of the fides only of the creſcent, the parts to- 


wards the horns, and not of the middle part, which though 
thick and ſtrong, was os, bo mas = the DATES SE 
of the Roman center. 


4 


But if this be meant 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
$37- poſts, and the depth v of whoſe files was, per- 
haps, at firſt concealed by the ſides of the con- 
cave into which the Romans entered, and was 
but gradually diſcovered in proportion as the 
Gauls and Spaniards recoiled. The two bodies 


of Africans, as the conjuncture itſelf dictated, 
facing one to the right, the other to the left, 
attacked the Romans in flank, fo that theſe could 
fight no longer in the order of a phalanx (which 
form they had taken during the conflict) but 
were * obliged to divide themſelves 1 into platoons 


F Neither Livy nor Polybius ſay any thing of the propor- 


| tion which the number of the Gauls and Spaniards bore to 
that of the Africans ; nor whether the African battalions were 


longer in rank or in file. Nor do they give us any light 


concerning thoſe wonderful movements, by which Hannibal 


could, without confuſion, form his center from a ſtrait line 
into a creſcent, the . convex to the enemy; ; and afterwards, 
without confuſion, invert its figure. 

= Chevalier Folard (tom. 4. p. 377.) from this expreſſion 
of Pohybius, triamphantly concludes that the Romans were ori- 
' rindlly drawn up by Varro in a phalange coupe, that is, ſays 
the Chevalier, in columns avith /mall intervals between them. 


| The inference is not well deduced. For, ſuppoſing the No- 
mans to have been ranged at firſt in three lines as uſual, yet 
Polybjus might well ſpeak of them as in the order of a phalanx 


at this time. It was the conſtant praQtice for all the three 
lines to form themſelves into one phalanx, whenever it hap- 


pened that neither the firſt alone, nor the firſt and ſecond 


united, could make any impreſſion on the enemy. And 


that this was the. preſent caſe with the center of the Roman 


army is plain from the neceſſity the Generals were under of 
bringing ſome battalions from the wings to ſtrengthen it. If 
the Haftati, Principes and Triarii of the center, united in 


one phalanx, had not failed in the attempt to break Hangy- 
Bals creſcent, what occaſion. could there be of adding 


ſtrength to them from the wings? 


Of 


. Chap. . Second Punic Var. 3 31 
or ſmall bodies, to IT, head againſt thoſe 1 un- 1. R. $37- 


360 
expected enemies. 1 
The Conſul Æmilius, WY the defeat uf kis 236 Conf. { 


x cavalry, ſeeing that all depended upon the foot, 
0 had by this time put himſelf among the legio- 
1. naries, animating them both by words and ex- 
1 ample. Hannibal acted the like part among the 
4 Cauls and Spaniards, the conduct of whom he had 
h taken upon himſelf from the beginning. | 

* Hitherto there had nothing of moment hap- 


| \ pened between the * Namidian horſe and the ca- 
valry of the Roman allies, commanded by Varro; 
or- for the former would neither give nor ſuſtain any 
charge: yet by making frequent offers, they kept 
their enemies ſo employed as to hinder them 
from aſſiſting the legions. But now the laft and 
fatal blow, which completed the deſtruction of 
the Roman army, was given by the ſame hand 
that gave the firſt. F or e W cut in 


. According to Livy, when. the two armies were juſt 
ready to join battle, 500 of theſe Numidiens came galloping 
away from their fellows, with their ſhields caſt behind their 
backs (as was the manner of thoſe that yielded) and throw- 
ing down their arms, ſurrendered themſelves. Varro had 
not leiſure to examine them, but thinking them really diſ- 
armed, ordered them behind the lines. In the heat of the 
battle, theſe pretended deſerters, having ſhort ſwords under 
their jackets, flew upon the hindmoſt of the Romans, while 
all eyes and thoughts were bent another way, ſo that they 
did great miſchief, and cauſed yet a greater terror. Polybius. 
mentions nothing of this, which he would hardly have 
omitted had there been any foundation for it. Nor does he 
ſay any thing of a certain wind called Vulturnut, Which, 
1 according to the Latin hiſtorian, proved very pernicious 
. to che * by blowing duſt in their eyes. 


. pieces 


234 De Roman Hiſtory. | Book IV. 5 


* R. T5 Er pieces almoſt all the horſe of the Roman right 


21 15 © wing, haſtened to the aſſiſtance of the Numidians. 


2 | D. The cavalry of the Roman left wing, perceiving 


; his approach, did not wait to be attacked. They 


immediately fled. Hereupon Aſdrubal ordering 
dhe light Numidians, as fitteſt for that ſervice, to 
purſue them, turned with his Spani/h and Gallic 


horſe upon the rear of the Roman main body, 


which by this means was. entirely ſurrounded. 
Then was the laughter dreadful, and then fell 
the Conſul * Amilius quite covered with wounds, 


d Tia tells us that Zmilius had been wounded i in the 
action between the cavalry, yet being aſſiſted by thoſe of 


the Roman knights who had eſcaped from Aſarubal, he 


made head againſt Hannibal, and reſtored the fight in ſe· 


veral places. At length, unable through weakneſs to ma- 


nage his horſe, he was obliged to - diſmount ;- his atten- - 


dants did the like, and it being told Hannibal that the Con- 
ful had ordered. his cavalry to quit their horſes, he is re- 
ported to have ſaid jeſtingly, I bad rather he had deliver:d 


them to me bound. Livy adds, what is hard to be conceived, 
that ſome of the Roman knights, when they ſaw the battle 


irrecoverably loft, remounted their horſes and eſcaped. One 
of them, Cr. Lentullr, a legionary tribune, galloping along, 


found the Conſul covered with blood, and fitting upon a 


ſtone. Lentulus entreated him to riſe and ſave himſelf, offer- 
ing him his horſe; but Zmilius refuſed it, exhorting the 
tribune to ſhift for himſelf, and not to loſe time, adding, 
that it was not his purpoſe to be brought again into judg- 
ment by the people; be an accuſer of his collegue, or be 
| himſelf charged with that day's loſs. - He further deſired 
Zentulut to give the Senate notice to fortify Rome, and to 


7 tell Fabius that he had been mindful of his 'counfel to the 


Taft. The Conſul had no ſooner uttered theſe, words, but 
firſt a multitude of his own men in the rout, and then 
the enemy in the purſuit came upon him: the latter, not 
knowing who he was, diſpatched him with __ darts. 


Tentulus eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, : 
TRI pO | nobly 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic War. 
nobly diſcharging in this concluſion of his life, 
as in all the former parts of it, the duties of a 


good citizen, The Romans, encompaſſed on all 
ſides, faced every way, and held out for ſome 


time: But the outermoſt ranks of their orb being 


ſtill mowed down, they were gradually forced 


into a narrow compaſs, and becoming at length 
a mere throng, unable to wield their arms, were 
all put to the ſword <, 

5 . During 


© Tue accounTs tranſmitted to us by Polybius and Livy 
of the battle of Cannæ, are not ſufficiently full and clear to 


convey to thoſe who read them at this diſtance of time, dif- 


tint and ſatisfactory ideas of what paſſed in that memo- 
rable day; but have left much room for conjecture. 

In the plans that are commonly given by the moderns 
of this battle, the infantry of the two armies are equal in 
front. Hannibal's center which he formed into a creſcent, 
the convex fide towards the enemy, makes but one third of 
his line of foot. How then came it to paſs, that this 


creſcent, when it yielded and retreated, ſo as gradually to 
Invert its figure, and preſent a concave to the enemy, drew 


after it, and within it, more of the Roman infantry than had 


| flood oppoſite to it, when the armies firſt faced each other ? 
This may be anſwered from Polybius, who tells us, that 


during the conflict between the centers of the two armies, 
the Romans, by draughts from their wings, thickened or 
deepened their center, which therefore broke,” by its very 
weight, the Carthaginian center or creſcent, confifting of the 
Gauls and Spaniards. He adds, that the Romans prefiing un- 
warily after thoſe Gauls and Spaniards, came at length be- 


tween the two bodies of African infantry ; which by a con- 


verſion, one to the right, and the other to the left, inſtantly 


preſſed the Romans on their flanks ;' and* that A/arubal ſoon 
after came AY upon their backs with his victorious 


cavalry. 
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During this ſlaughter of the Roman foot, the 


Numidians were purſuing Terentius and the horſe 


of 


All this is conceivable and credible : and we here ſee 
how not only the cohorts that were originally in the Reman 
center, but thoſe which were drawn from the wings to 
deepen it, became totally encompaſſed by the enemy; by 
the Gauls and Spaniards in front, 4A the Africans in flank, 
and by Aſarubal in the rear. 

But the great difficulty ſtill remains: For it is generally 


agreed (and indeed Polybius's words ſeem to import) that the 


avhole, or almoſt the awhole of the Roman infantry, in one 
deep phalanx, . preſſed after the retiring Gauli and Spaniard;, 


and ſo became at length wedged between the two bodies 


of Africans. Now, how could this happen, if the Hace 
between thoſe two bodies was but one third of Hannibal's line 
of foot? For is it credible, that the Reman Generals could 
be fo infatuated as, in the heat of the battle, to contract 


the front of their army to one third of its firſt. extent, 


draw aLL the battalions of the wings to the center, and 
leave no troops to oppeſe the two wings (two thirds) of 
Hannibal's line, that were ſtanding before them in battle 
array? And if thoſe Generals, to deepen their center, 
only thinned their wings (as Chevalier Folard ſuppoſes) what 
advantage could Hankibal hope from drawing the Roman cen- 


ter within his tw o wings? Since theſe wings, while em- 
ployed in attacking the flanks of that center, would them- 


| ſelves be expoſed to be attacked both in flank and rear by 


the remainder of the Reman wings ; which, if we ſuppoſe 
them diminiſhed by one half, were ſtill equal 1 in number of 


men to the Carthaginian wings. 


It would ſeem therefore that the plans which repreſent 
Hannibal s creſcent, as making but one third of his line, 
muſt be extremely faulty. 

Chevalier Folard, though he ſpeaks as if he were a per- 


fect maſter of the ſubject, is as unſatisfactory in his account 
of the battle as any writer before him. His plan of it (tom. 


line 


4. P. 391. .) repreſents HaRpipe,s curve, as but one third of his 


3 
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of the left wing. Of all the Roman cavalry ſe- 


venty only Oe with the Conſul to Venuſia, 
and 


line of foot : biit being aware of the ſmall number of Africans 
in the Carthaginian army, much too ſmall to make the other 


ro thirds of the line (as they do in the Jeſuits plan) he repre= 
ſents the curve as conſiſting of only a part of the Gauls and 


Spaniards ; the remainder of which troops ſtand extended 


to the right and left from the horns of the creſcent, and 


between it and the Africans, who make only the extre- 


mities of the line, or the outer parts of the wings. 
The employment which the Chevalier finds for theſe ' 


wings, is not to give upon the flanks of the Romans that 
were advanced within the hollow of the inverted curve, 
but to wheel, extend themſelves, and attack both in flank 
and rear the Roman wings, which he ſuppoſes to be ſtill 


ſubſiſting, though muck weakened by the  impruderice of 


their leaders. 
This account of As action has not the leaſt foundaticn 


in Polybius, who does not ſay, that the Romans of the center; 


by raſhly purſuing the Gauls and Spaniards of Hannibal's 


creſcent, came between other Gault and Spaniards of his 
wings (as they muſt do according to the Chevalier's plan) 
but between the two bodies of Africans, The Africans are 
the only troops the hiſtorian ſpeaks of as coming uport the 


| flanks of the Romans. Nor does he ſay any thing of the Af- 


ricans ewheeling and extending themſelves to attack the Roman 
wings in flank and rear, but that turning or inclining 
(xxivaylec) one part of them to the ſhield, the other to the 
ſpear, i. e. one facing or turning to the right, the other to 


the left, they prefſed upon the flanks of thoſe Romans that 


were purſuing the Gauls and Spaniards of Hannibal's creſ- 


cent or center. . 
The Roman avings, ſays the Chevalier, Hill fake Ned, ; 


| though much weakened by the draughts made from them. I 


know not how much the Chevalier would allow them to 
be weakened. But if we ſuppoſe them to be diminiſhed 
by one half, they were ſtill equal, (as I ſaid before) i in 


number of men to the Carthaginian wings; and it is hardly 


"SB © : credible 
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„ and raſhneſs of inferior captains : but ſince the Conſul 
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V. R. 527 and about three hundred more into other neighhj- 


bouring towns, two thouſand were taken priſo- 


ners, the reſt were ſlain. 


The 


credible that the Raman wings having at this time no 
enemies to contend with but the Cartbaginian wings, ſhould 
ſtand ſtill while theſe were wheeling and extending them- 


ſelves to come upon their flank and rear; or that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould find their account in ſuch an attempt. 
I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Polybius never ſpeaks of 


| any part of the Roman army being attacked in rear by the 


Caribaginian foot. This was left for A/drubal and his 
horſe, who could hardly have performed this part without 
riding over "the Africans, had theſe incloſed the Romans be- 
. 

What ſeems to have e the Cheralies i into all theſe 
W from his author, is his fundamental error of form- 


ing Hannibal's creſcent out of but one third of his line. 


Sir Walter Raleigh has gone into the other extreme. To 
account for the ae Roman army's being incloſed by the 
enemy, he ſuppoſes that Haznibal's creſcent was of ſuch ex- 
tent, as to make his whole front; that the Romans ſaw 
nothing before them but that creſcent ; that the Africans 


(deep in file) were hid behind its two corners, and not diſ- 


covered by the Ronan till they were attacked by them. 


For it is agreed, ſays he, that the  Remans were encom- 
<< paſſed URAWAYES, and that they behaved themſelves as 
© men who. thought upon no other work than what was 


« found. them by the Gaul. Neither is it credible, that 


, 7 they would have been ſo mad, as to run headlong with 


<« the whole bulk of their army into the. throat of ſlaughter, 
< had they ſeen thoſe . weapons bent againſt them at the 


66 firſt, Which when they did ſee, they had little hope to 


c. eſcape. Much might be imputed to their beat of fight, 


40 Paulus, a man ſo expert in war, being vanquiſhed in 


«6 | horſe, had put himſelf among the legions, it cannot be 
«6 ſuppoſed that he and * did il 6 thus engage them 


| That 
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after the Roman manner. 


| the Gauſs and Spaniards (who afterwards ' formed themſelves 


third, was at leait nine tenths of the line, as there is good 
reaſon to believe, it will much leflen our wonder, that the 


ground,. ſhould imagine themſelves ſecure of the victory, 


The whole of the infantry that had been V. R. $37: 


cf 


in the battle, was cut off except about 3000 we 

| - who 236 Con. 
Livy,B.22, 

That Hannibal's e of Gauls and Spaniards made c. 49. 

the whole of his front, cannot be reconciled with Polybius or 

Livy, who expreſly relate, that the Carthaginian drew up 

all his infantry in one line, of which the Africans made 

the two points or wings; and Polybius more than once in 

deſcribing the action, calls this creſcent 7. wioa the mid- 

dle or center of Hannibal's battalia, and the Africans are 

ſpoke of, not as hid, but as appearing to the enemy armed 


But it is not credible, ſays Sir Walter, that 1 * would 
have been ſo mad as to run with the whole bulk of their army 
between the Africans, had they ſeen them at firſt, 

I will not pretend to remove this difficulty. All I can aim | 
at, is, in ſome meaſure to /- en it. 

Hannibal's infantry is ſaid to have conſiſted of about 
40,000 men, extended at firit in one ſtrait line. Of this line A 


into a creſcent) made the middle or center, and the Africans, 
the wings. Now if that middle part, inſtead of being but one 


Romans, when they had forced that middle part to give 


and unwarily engage themſelves between the Africans, who 
made fo, narrow a front, as only a zcxth of the Carthaginian 
line, that is to ſay, at each extremity a 7wwent7eth, | 

That the Africans made but a very narrow font, in re- 
ſpect of the reſt of the line, may, I think, be fairly collect- 
ed from the ſmall number to which we are obliged to re- 
duce them, and from the manner in which 1 it is reaſonable to 
believe hey avere drawn up. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Sie amounted to 
above 8000 men. Hannibal brought into Italy but 20,000 
foot, of which number 12,000 only were Africans , and the * See p. 


Other 8000 Spaniards. At the battle of the Trebia, his 256. 


heavy armed infantry, Spaniards, Africans, and Gauls, were 
yz but 
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B. Regs) 2 ©-who fled, moſt of them to Canuſium. Among . 
= 8 . the dead were, beſide the Conſul AÆmilius, the 
236 Con 
5 two 


but 20,000 i in all. He loſt ſome of his ia in this bat- | 
tle, ſome at the lake 7 braſymenus ; and doubtleſs the Afri. 
cans ſuffered with the reſt of the troqps in their march 


| through the fens of Hetruria, and in their other fatigues. 


Hannibal had now been three years in Italy, and had re- 
ceived no recruits from Africa; and from all theſe conſi- 


derations we may well conclude, that his Africans were di- 


miniſhed by one third at leaſt, before the battle of Carne. 

| Now ſuppoſing the 4/7icans to be but $000 of Hanni babs 
40, ooo ſoot, and ſuppoſing his battalia to be every where 
of equal depth, it is plain that the Africans could make 
no more than one fifth part of the Carthaginian front, or one 


; tenth of it at each extremity of the line. But if we con- 


ſider, that Hannibal's intention, from the beginning of the 
day, was to draw the bulk of the Reman army between his 

Africans, it is reaſonable to belieye that he ſo diſpoſed thoſe 
Africans as to hide their firength : as much as poſſible; and 


that he gave them no more extent in front, than was ne- 


ceſſary to be their depth when they ſhould face, one part 


of them to the right, and the other to the left, .to attack 


the flanks of the Romans preſſing after the retiring Gaul; 


and Spaniards 3 and if fo, it is probable that the front, 
| which the Africans made, was not ſo much as a tenth part 


of the line, or, at each extremity a twentieth. And this 
being granted, it will not be ſo aftoniſhing that the bulk 
of the Roman army ſhould run precipitately between them. 
That the ve did, ſtrictly f. peakin g engage themſelves be- 


| faveen the Aﬀricans, I do not conceive neceſſary to be ſup- 


poſed, in order to account for the event of the battle. For 
it ſeems from Pol;bjus's relation, that none of thoſe who 
did fo engage themſelues, eſcaped deſtruction. "Yet we find, 


according to the ſame author, that 3000 of the Roman 


foot eſcaped from the battle, and, according to Livy, a 


much greater number. Theſe might be of the troops that 


were in the ppints — the Roman battalia, and who probably 


* "x IF» 
l | | | took | 
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two Pro-Conſuls Servilius and Atilius, M. Minu- Y. 18 
cius late Maſter of the. horſe to Fabius, two mi- 275. 
litary Quæſtors, twenty- nine legionary Tribunes, 36 Cont. 
with eighty perſons who had either been Senators, 
or had born ſuch offices as entitled them to be 
"choſen into the Senate. Thoſe of the infantry Polyb.B.z. 
who were taken priſoners had not been in the © ** 
fight. Varro, by the advice of Æmilius, had left ; 
10,000 foot in his greater camp, with orders to 


ek to their heels as ; ſoon as they ſaw Af@rubal with his horſe 
coming upon the rear of the legions. _ 
d Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus agrees nearly ih Polybizs as 


to the number of men the Romans loſt in this battle. Of 


6000 horſe (ſays he, Antiquit. B. 2. p. 37.) there remained 
only 370, and of 80,000 foot there eſcaped ſomewhat more 
than 3000, But Livy differs from them, and is not very con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf. According to the firſt account he gives, 
the ſum total of thoſe that were ſlain and taken priſonęrs 


amounts to about 59,400, and of thoſe that eſcaped to about 


5670. In which reckonings (ſuppoſing, as he ſeems to do, 
that the whole Roman army at Canne conſiſted of 87,200 
men) there are above 18,000 omitted. He afterwards tells 
us (B. 22. c. 45, 49.) that there were got together of the fu- 
gitives 10,000, at Canuſium, and 4070 at YVenu/ia. In this 
caſe the number of the priſoners and the ſlain would be 
73,130. But (c. 56.) he makes Varro write to the Senate 
from Canufium (after he had brought to that place thoſe 
that had fled to Venuſia) that the whole remains of the Roman 
army were only 10,000 men. And yet in the ſame book 
(c. 60.) M. Torguatus tells the Senate, that if the captives 
who petitioned to be ranſomed, and who (as one of them- 
ſelves had ſaid a little before) amounted to 8000 men, were 
added to the forces at Canuſſum, the republic would have” 

there an army of 20,000 men. According o Appian, the 12 8 


whole Roman army at Cannæ conſiſted of 70,000 foot and bal. c. 323. 


6000 horſe, of which 50,000 were ſlain, a great number 


taken winners, and about 10,000 cſcaped to Caniſium. 
a 2 4 | attack 
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attack - the camp of Hannibal during the battle. 


The ConſuPs view in this was, to oblige the 
Carthaginian either to abandon his baggage, or 


to leave a greater part of his forces to guard it 
than he could well ſpare from the general action. 


The deſign fo far ſucceeded, that Hannibal was 


Juſt upon the point of loſing his camp, when 


(after his victory in the field) he came to the 
aſſiſtance of the few troops he had left to defend 
it. Upon his approach, the aſſailants fled to 
their own entrenchments ; where being inveſted, 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, alter they 


had loſt 2000 of their number 5 
Hannibal 


Liæy relates that 7000 Romans fled out of the battle to 
the leſſer camp, 10,000 to the greater, and that 2000 took 


refuge in the village of Cannæ. "Theſe laſt were imme⸗ 
diately ſurrounded by Carthalo, and taken prifoners. The 


ſoldiers in the greater camp, who were without leaders, and 


but half-armed, ſent a meſſenger to thoſe in the leſſer, de- 
firing they would come over to them in the night, that 
they might march together and take refuge in Canuſffum, a 
city not far diſtant. But the troops in the little camp could 


not be prevailed upon to hearken to this propoſal, fearing to 


be intercepted by the enemy in their paſſage. Neverthe- 
leſs 600 of them, encouraged by Sempronius Tuditanus, a le- 
gionary tribune who commanded them, drew themſelves 
up in the form of a wedge, and caſling their ſhields upon 
their right arms, to defend themſelves from the darts of the 


Numidians, to which they were expoſed upon that fide, 


made their way through the enemy to the great camp, 


from whence, in conjunction with another large body, they 
eſcaped to Canufium. Next day Hannibal having inveſted 


the little camp, the Romans ſurrendered upon terms. They 
had leave to depart each with one garment, upon paying 
a certain ranſom, In the mean time about 4000 foot and 
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HannibaP's loſs of men on this important day 
amounted to no more than 4000 Gauls and Spa- 
niards, 1500 Africans, and 200 horſe . 
The conſequence of this victory (ſays Poly- 


bius) was ſuch as both parties had expected *.. 
Hannibal 


200 horſe eſcaped from the great camp in ſtraggling parties 


to Canufium. The reſt yielded upon the conditions granted 
to thoſe of the little camp. 


According to the Latiz hiſtorian the loſs of the Cartha- Liv. B. 22. 
e. 52. 


ginians amounted to 8000 men. | 
e Livy thinks it might reaſonably have been expected 


that Harnibal ſhould have taken Rome immediately after the 
battle of Cannæ. When the Carthaginian officers (ſays that 


author) flocked round their General, congratulating him 


on his victory, and adviſing him to ſpend the reſt of that 
day, and the following night, in refreſhing bimſelf and his 
wearied Troops, Maharbal, on the contrary, preſſed him 


not to loſe a moment's time. That you may know (ſaid he) 
the importance of this victory, follow me, I will inſtantly march 
away with the cavalry, and be at Rome before they have notice 


ny coming. In five days wwe ſhall ſup in the capitol. Han- 


nibal commended his zeal, but told him that what he had 


Propoſed was of too great moment to be ſuddenly reſolved * 


upon, and that he would take time to conſider of it. Nay 
then (ſaid Maharbal) J find that no one man is endued by the 
Gods with all talents. Hannibal &noxus how 70 conquer, bat 
he knows not bow to make advantage of his victories. It is 
generally believed (adds Livy) that this day's delay 10 
the preſervation of the city and empire of Rome. 

Several of the antients have jotned with Livy in 6 


Hannibal for not laying ſiege to Rome without delay, but 


whether juſtly or not may very well be a queſtion. If the 


advantages he had gained were, as Palybius ſays, chiefly ' 
. owing to the ſuperiority of his cavalry, thoſe could be of 


little uſe in a ſiege, and the Roman infantry not inferior 
to his, would be invincible behind walls. Rome was pra- 
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Greece, 


236 Conf. the battle of Thraſymen, its een had been repaired, 


(Liv. B. 22. c. 8.) and Polyhius takes notice of the care of 

the Senate upon the preſent occaſion to put the city in a 
poſture of defence, (B. 3. c. 118.) Rome abounded with ſol- 
diers well trained to war. Livy ſpeaks of four new legi- 


ons and 1000 horſe raiſed in the city by Junius Pera, who 


was made Dictator immediately after the battle of Carre. 


(Liv. B. 22. c. 57.) And excluſive of theſe the ſame Dic- 
tator led out an army of 25,000 men (id. B. 1 © 14) 


which he would not have done, had not he thought he had 
left troops enough in the town to defend it. Marcellus had 
alſo ſent from Offia 1500 men to ang. the garriſon 
of Rome (Liv. B. 22. c. 57.) | 
Now what forces had Hannibal to bring againſt fo power. 
ful a city? His army after the battle of Cazne conſiſted of 


ſcarce 45,000 men, 9800 of which were cavalry. He was 
moreover intirely unprovided of implements for carrying on 


a fiege. And had he marched directly to Rome, it is not 


probable any of the nations of Italy would have gone over 
to him. At moſt they would have waited the iſſue of the 
ſiege, in which, if he had not ſucceeded, they would have 
been the leſs diſpoſed to venture themſelves under his pro- 


tection. Nor perhaps would it have been prudent in him, 
when not one city in Italy) had declared for him, to neglect 
the other towns (that were beginning to waver in their 
fidelity to the Romans) to go and beſiege the capital; 
eſpecially ſince his hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking 
muſt have depended more on the terror of his name, than 
the force of his arms. And that both theſe would have 
been inſufficient ſeems plain from the little effect they had 
upon Nola and Naples, which cities were twice in vain at- 


3 tempted by Hannibal ſoon after his victory at Cannæ, (Liu. 


B. 23. c. 1, 14, 16.) Nuceria alſo and Caſilinum, two incon- 
fiderable towns, gave him a great deal of trouble before he 
could reduce them. The latter held out amore than 2 


whole winter, though defended oy only r men. (Liv. B. 
| 1 o. 15, 17, 18, 19.) 


Add to this, that had Hannibal laid ſiege to dn it is ; not 


likely that the Latin nations, and thoſe other of the allies „ 
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' Greece". Nay, the Carthaginians were not with- X. R. 537+ 


=_ —_ _ 


| Be f 1 
a out hope, by ſome ſudden ſtroke, to poſſeſs 2 1 
of themſelves of Rome. The Romans, on the other 236 Cee | | 
n 2 hand, deſpaired of being able to retain the do- i 
ſol- minion of 7taly, and, every moment expecting 
4 to hear of Hannibal's approach, were in the ut- „ 
5 moſt anxiety for themſelves and for their coun- of 
ic- try. The Senators nevertheleſs preſerved. their vl 
4.) fortitude and dignity; they all zealouſly applied vas 
0. themſelves to put the city in a poſture of de- „ 
a : 5 
* fence, and did every thing that could be done : | 
for the common ſafety. And though the Ro- 9 
er- | | 1 
of who always continued ſteady to her intereſt, would have 1 
vas quietly looked on till the city had been taken. And that | 1 
on theſe allies were not yet exhauſted of ſoldiers, is plain from | 4 
not the great levies made among them in the courſe of this = 
ver war. In the Dictatorſnip of Junius Pera, juſt aſter the 308 
the defeat at Carne, the Roman armies in Zaly (reckoning the 1 
ave remains of Cannæ at 10, ooo) amounted to above 84,000 | oh 
ro- men, as appears from Livy, B. 22. c. 57. and B. 23. c. 14. i 
IM, The year after, the Republic had twelve legions on foot, 1 
ect and the year after that eighteen legions (Liv. B. 24. c. | 
eur 11.) The third year after the battle they had twenty-one le- 1 
al; gions, and the fourth, viz. in the Conſuiſhip of Q. Fulvins ' 
ing Flaceus and Appius Claudius Pulcher, twenty- -three Legions. : 
25 (Liv. B. 25. E. 3.) 
we Upon the whole, Livy's cenſure of Hannibals conduct g 
ad ſeems not well founded, and the rather as we do not find g 
by | that Polybius has any where blamed him upon this article. 
2. b The nations that revolted to the C arthaginians after 
on- the battle of Cannæ are thus reckoned up by Livy (B. 22. 
he ©. 61.) The Atellani, Calatini and Hirpini, part of Apulia, 
2 | the Samnites except the Peniri, all the Bruttians, the Luca- 
B. | nians, the Surrentini, and almoſt all Great Greece, the Taren- 
finer, "10-4 ha Locri, and all the a. 
les 3 V CE 
> TY 5 mans 
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mans were now undoubtedly vanquiſhed, and 
yielded, for the preſent, in military glory, to 


their enemies, yet by their courage, ſteadineſs, 
and unwearied labours, the wiſdom of their 


counſels, and the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, they not only recovered the empire of 


|  Traly, but totally ſubdued the Cartbaginians, and 


Y. R. 537 
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in a few years after became lords of the world. 


. 

The extreme terror, with which the Romans were 
firuck, by their defeat at Canna. Their re- 
ception of Terentius Varro at Rome. They re- 
Fuſe to redeem the priſoners. Hannibal gets poſ- 

- ſeſſion of Capua, and winters there. He ſends to 
Carthage an account of his viftories. The Ro- 
mans create a Dicfalor for the ſole affair of filling 
the many vacant places in their Senate, 


MONG thoſe Romans, who had fled from 
the late battle to Canuſium, were four le- 
gionary Tribunes. Of theſe the ſoldiers choſe 
two, to be their chief commanders, Appius Clau- 
dius Pulcher and P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of 
the Pro-Conſul in Spain. Whilſt Scipio (who 
was now about nineteen years of age) was de- 


| liberating with his collegue, and fome others, 


what meaſures to take, notice was brought them, 
that certain young men of the beſt families of 
Rome, at the head of whom was L. Cecilius 
Metellus, giving all up for loſt, had reſolved 


to LOO at the firſt port, and fly from Nah. 
| S0 
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So baſe a thought ſtirred up Scipio's indignation. V. R. 537. 
Turning therefore to the company, he ſaid, Let 3 

tboſe robo value the preſervation of Rome follow me. 236 Con. 
They all went immediately to the houſe where 
the young Patricians were aſſembled. Scipio, as 
he entered their chamber, I ſcear, ſaid he, draw- 
ing his ſword, that I will never abandon the Re. 
public, nor conſent that am of ber citizens forſake 
her; I call the great Jupiter to witneſs this my 
oath : And then addreſſing himſelf to Metellus, 
he added, Do you, Metellus, and all that are 
here preſent, take the ſame oath, or not a man of 
you ſhall eſcape this fiword. His look, his action, 
his menaces fo terrified them all, that they rea- 
dily came into the engagements he required. 

The conſternation and deſpondency of the 

people at Rome almoſt equalled thoſe of M- 
tellus and his companions. For it was there 
currently reported tliat both the Conſuls were 
killed, and their armies ſo entirely deſtroyed, 
that not an officer, nor hardly a ſingle ſoldier 
remained alive; and that Hannibal was maſter 1h 
of Apulia, Samnium, and all Italy. The Conſcript 1 j 
Fathers, the pilots of the ſtate, did not, how- gi 
ever, leave the helm becauſe the ſtorm blew 
high. For want of . Conſuls the two Prætors 
aſſembled them. As Fabius's cunfiation, that F 
lingering war, he had counſelled and practiſed i 
againſt Hannibal, was diſcovered, by the preſent g 
calamity, to have been the dictate of wiſdom, 

* be now was principally. liſtened to. He adviſed, 

3 that ſome horſemen well mounted ſhould be ſent 

out upon the Appian and Latine roads, to learn, 
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affairs, what was become of the Conſuls; to 


what place the remains of the army, if there 


were any, had retreated ;. where Hannibal was 
encamped ; what he was doing, and what he 


deſigned to do: That the women ſhould be for- 


bid to appear in public, diſturbing: the city with 
their lamentations : That when any courier ar- 
rived, he ſhould be brought privately and with- 
out noiſe to the Prætors; and that no perſon 


_ ſhould be ſuffered to go out of the city. 
Not long after, a meſſenger arrived from Te- 
rentius; his letters imported that the Roman ar- 


my had been defeated; that his collegue mi- 
lius was ſlain ; that he himſelf was retired to 


Cauufium, whore he was aſſembling the remains 


of the troops ; that about 10,000 men of dif- 


ferent corps, and for the moſt part without of- 


ficers, had joined him; and that Hannibal Was 


ſtill at Cannæ. 


At the ſame time a bark 2 from gh 


with advice from the Pro-Prætor Otacilius, that 


one Carthaginian ſquadron was ravaging the coaſt 


t Livy fays that Hannibal, after this famous battle, acted 
more like a man that had finiſhed his conqueſts than one 
that had a war to carry on, and that he was ſitting at Care 


bargaining about his plunder and the captives, in a man- 


ner very unbecoming a great General (Liv. B. 22. c. 56, 


58.) If this, be not a calumny, at leaſt the Carthaginian did 


not continue long thus employed ;. for the ſame author be- 


gins his 23d book by telling us, that Hannibal, after the 


battle of Cane, having taken and plundered the Roman 


camps, marched immediately {confeftim) from Apulia into 


2 X 
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of Hacuſe, while another appeared off the Ægates 
ready to make a deſcent at Lihbæum; and that 
it was neceſſary to ſend a fleet thither with all 
ſpeed. The Conſcript Fatbers, not dejected at 
theſe additional cares, prepared for the defence 


347 
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both of Italy and Sicily. Marcellus, appointed 


Prætor for the laſt, named province, and now at 


Oftia aboard the fleet, was ordered to reſign the 
conduct of it to P. Furius Philus, the Prætor 
Peregrinus, and to go and take upon him the 
command of the army at Canuſium. As for Ter- 
rentius Varro, the Senate recalled him to Rome; 


and nothing has been more wondered at, than 


the reſpect with which he was received at his ar- 
rival. Multitudes of people of all ranks went 
out to meet him, and the Senate returned him 
thanks for that he had not deſpaired of the com. 
monwealth. How different this conduct, ſays 
Livy, from that of the Carthaginians, who. were 


wont to put their unſucceſsful Generals to the 
moſt cruel deaths * ! 


As. 


L B. 22. | 


Co bu 


© The Reception Varro met with at Nane and his being. | 


afterwards intruſted with the commend of an army, ſeen to 


have been the effects of juſt policy in the Romans.: This 


General had done nothing irregular, nothing contrary to 


orders. The Senate and people had ſent. him to fight Han- 


nibal, not to follow him at a diſtance like Fabius. miliuc, 


it is true, was againſt fighting at that time; and he was; 
an able General. But what then? Varro was not obliged 


to follow his advice. In a diſpute they had had a little 
before about marching, Æmilius had no officer of his opi- 
nion, except the late Conſul Serwilius, as we are informed: 


by Livy. And there is reaſon to think that it was not only 
| | the 
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As the preſent ſituation of things required an 


abſolute. magiſtrate to govern the ſtate, M. Ju. 


nius Pera was, by the authority of the Senate, 


named Dictator, and Sempronius Gracchus to be 


his General of the horſe. Junius made it his whole 
buſineſs to put the army in a condition to reſiſt 


the enemy. Four legions and a thouſand horſe 
were raiſed among the citizens of Rome. The 


two Latiums, the Municipia, and the colonies fur- 


niſhed their contingents as uſual ; and to all 


| theſe were added 8000 ſlaves, whom the Re. 


public bought of their maſters, and who were 
called Yolones, from the word voto (I will) which 


every one returned in anſwer, when he was aſk- 


ed, whether he would ſerve in the troops. To 
recruit the treaſury, which was greatly exhauſted, 


the general inclination of the ſoldiers, but agreeable to 
the judgment of moſt of the officers, that Varro ſhould 
fight, when he did. No objection is made to the order of 


his battle. If a fatal error was committed during the ac- 


tion, through the raſhneſs of the infantry imagining them- 


ſelves victorious, this was no more imputable to Varro than 
to Emilius. In ſhort, as Varro does not appear to be 
chargeable with any thing worſe, than the having ſuch a de- 
pendence on the number and valour of his troops, as to ven- 
ture a battle contrary to the advice of his collegue, it 
ought not perhaps to be ſo ſurpriſing that the Senate and 
people received him in the manner they did. They could 


not have treated bim with rigour without diſcouraging their 
Generals, which might have been of dangerous conſequence 

at this juncture. Nor is it much to be wondered at that 

they employed him again. He was very humble after his 


defeat at Cannæ, and behaved himſelf to the general ſatiſ- 


faction of both Senate and people. However, they never 
put him at the head of a great army; he ſeldom had the 


command of above one legion. 


5 „ and 


Chap. XXII. Second Punic War. 3249 
and to put the public revenues under a good re- LS Gs 
gulation, three men of eminent prudence and 2213. 


integrity were choſen for that truſt. And then, * 


the Senators giving the example, and being fol- Liv. B. 23. 


lowed by the knights, the whole people in ge- OO: 

neral of the Romar tribes brought all their gold * 

to the public treaſury; the Senators only reſerv :-. 

ing their rings, and the Bullæ about their chil- 

Arens necks. The ſilver coin was now, for the 

firſt 1 time, alloyed with copper. e 
While they were thus employed at Rome, Hun- 3 22. 

nibal, to get a ſupply of money, and with the 9 

further view of abating the obſtinate reſolution 


of the Romans in battle, by the hopes of being 


ranſomed, in caſe they ſhould be defeated and 


taken, gave leave to his Roman priſoners, to 


redeem themſelves '* Theſe choſe out ten of 
their body, to ſend to Rome, to negotiate their 
redemption; and Hannibal exacted no other ſe- 
curity for their return than an oath. © They were 
accompanied by a noble Carthaginian, named Car- 
thalo, who, in caſe he found the Romans inclined. 


to peace, was empowered to declare upon what 


terms Hannibal would grant it. Upon the firſt 
report of Cartbalo's arrival, the Dictator ſent a 
lictor to order him out of the Roman territory. 

The ten deputies were admitted to an audience of 


the Senate. NM. Junius, the chief of them, plead- c. 59. 
ed with great earneſtneſs in behalf of the cap- 


tives. He juſtifed them from the charge of 
! The thats of * le he fixed at Sober 


(161. 28. 11d. ); that of each ſoldier at 300 (9. 38. 9 d.); 
and that of each ſlave at 100 (3 J. 4s. 7d.) 3 * Liv. B. 


Vor. Iv. Aa ® cowardice . 38. 
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l —1 cowardice i in having yielded themſelves priſoners 
— 215: to the enemy. He alledged that they had been 
236 Gant: left in the camp to defend it, that they had done 
nothing cowardly or. unworthy. the Raman name, 
185 but by the adverſe fortune of the day, the troops 
in the field being all cut off, they had been un- 
der a neceſſity of ſurrendering to the conqueror. 
He cited precedents of the regard had to pri- 
ſoners in former times, and. urged the advantagy 
it would be to the Republic, to have in her 
army 8000 Romans, redeemed. at a leſs ® price 
than the purchaſe of ſo many ſlaves would a- 
mount to. His diſcourſe was ſeconded by- the 


; multitude, whoſe concern for their relations in 
captivity had brought them er z and they 


m This (ſays Sir 17 Raleigh) is but a tale 8 coun- 
tenance the Roman proceedings, as if they had been ſevere, 
when as indeed they were ſuitable to the preſent fortune, 
poor and ſomewhat beggarly. Hereof it is no little proof, 
that Hannibal valued thoſe Reman ſlaves whom he had taken 
in Ne men their 2 at at more, W eyery 


„ i. 


den current. But if we ſhould N that by trading 

with Hannibal, a better bargain for ſlaves might have been 

: . 4 5 than was by the ſtate at home, in dealing with pri- 
0.5, yet muſt we withal conſider, that theſe, private 


ys did only lend theſe ſlaves for a to th co , 

monwealth, 1 w n 43 = 2 5 8 

a price of them, until the war ſhould be ended. (Liv. B. 24- 1 

c. 2 If Hannibal would have given ſuch long day of ni 

payment, it is likely, that the Romans would have been bis [97 

| | chapmen: but ſeeing he dealt only for ready money, they m 
5 choſe rather to ſay we will not give, than we cant. Hip. 'th 


R ch. ty 5. . 


® 
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implored the clemeney of the Pere! in a ſup- 2 . 


pliant manner. A 


The Senate debated the matter for ſome time, 236 Con. : 


being much divided in opinion ; but at length 
they concluded abſolutely againſt the redemption 
of the caprives : For having penetrated into Han- 
nibal's views, they would convince their ſoldiers, 
that they muſt either conquer or be at ae merey 


5 of their enemies. 


Hannibal, after his victory at Cannæ, marched Liv. B. 23. 
without delay from Apulia into Sammum. Comp- 


, ax city of Hirpini, almoſt at the head of 


the Aufidus, furrendered to him, and was the firſt 
which fell off from the Romans. Having here 
placed a garriſon, together with all his plunder 
and baggage, he divided his army. One part 
of it he gave to his brother Mago to reduce the. 


towns and fortreſſes of this country and of all 


Bruttium; and with the other he himſelf march- 
ed towards Naples, to get poſſeſſion, if practi- 
cable, of that maritime city, which would open to 


him an eaſy communication with Africa. But 


though he drew a part of the garriſon into an 
ambuſcade, and cut them off, yet the ſtrength. 


of the place deterred him from laying ſiege to it. 


From thence he turned towards Capua. This c. 2. & ſez. 


city, which had been formerly governed by Ro- 
man laws, and a Roman prefect, was now a Mu- 
nicipium, and choſe her own magiſtrates; and the 


Capuans had the uncommon! privilege of inter- 
marrying with the Romans. After the battle of 


the lake Thraſymenus, one Pacuvius Calavius, a 


man of the greateſt intereſt among the peo- 
| 1 5 1 „„ 
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7. ple, and then governor of the town, had laid 4 


deſign to aſſaſſinate the Senate, who were odious 
both to himſelf and the people, and deliver up 
the place to Hannibal: But afterwards he thought 
that to aſſume a kind of ſovereignty. himſelf 


there, would be a better ſcheme, than that. of 


introducing a ſtranger to uſurp \it. . The only 
difficulty he had was to engage the Senators, 
who were univerſally for adhering. to the Ro- 
mans, to favour. the project of his ambition. 
' To this end, he told them that the people had 


ſworn to cut their throats, and to ſurrender up 
Capua to the Carthnginians; but that if they 
would leave themſelves to his conduct, he would 


preſerve them. The Senators truſted him, upon 


tors; for the multitude could not agtee upon 


his oath; and ſuffered him to ſhut them up in 


the temple, where they were then aſſembled, 


and · to ſet a guard at the door. He then called 
the people together, and acquain ted them, that 
the Senate were now entirely in his power, and 


that he would abandon thoſe: deteſtable ſlaves of 


Rome to their reſentment, to be treated accord- 
ing to their demerits; but he inſiſted that (in 


order to preſerve the old form of government, 


which ought not to be deſtroyed) as ſoon as any 


one of han had received ſentence, and before 
he was executed, the people ſhould ' name ſome 
man of probity, to ſucceed him; by which ſtra- 


tagem, Pacuvius ſaved the lives of all the Sena- 


this-man of probity. Some diſqualification or 0- 
ther was ſtill objected ro whoever was named; 


ſo that in the end, the people finding that they 


* 


„„ could 
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could not rid themſelves of their preſent Senate 


without chooſing a worſe, deſired that all the 
priſoners might be releaſed ; and from this time 
the Senate courted the people by all manner of 
kindneſs and adulation, and (if we may credit 


Livy) Pacuvius. acquired an abſolute beer | 
over both. 


After 4 defear of the Rendiag at - 
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the Capuans were again. diſpoſed to ſide with 


the Carthaginians. Two reaſons reſtrained them; 
the intermarriages before-mentioned, and the 


conſideration that the flower of their nobility 


were in the ſervice of the Romans, in Sicily, and 
were therefore as ſo many hoſtages for their fi- 
delity. And the relations of theſe young men 
prevailed to have a deputation ſent to the Conſul 


Terentius, then at YVenufia, to offer him ſfuccouts; 


Theſe deputies found the Conſul fo dejected and 
deſponding, that, weighing the circumſtances of 


things, they thought the time now come to 
ſhake off the Roman yoke, and recover their 


antient liberty. But to do this with the more 
decency, they firſt ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, with 
ſuch propoſals as they knew would not be re- 
ceived. They demanded, that for the future 
Rome and Capua ſhould be upon a perfect equa- 
lity, and that every year one of the Conſuls thould 
be choſen out of the Capuans. 

The Conſcript Fathers having haughtily re- 
jefted the demand, it was carried: by a majority 
of voices both of the Senate and people of Ca- 
pua, to ſend deputies to treat with Hannibal. They 


demanded entire liberty and independence, and 


A a 3 that 
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Ferch that three hundred Roman knights ſhould be put 
215. into their hands, to be exchanged againſt the 
. Conf: ſame number of Capuan youths in the ſervice of 
Rome. Hannibal readily granted all that was aſk- 
ed; and then the people contrived to have all 
che Romans in the city ſhut up, in the public 
baths, and there ſuffocated. One Decius Magius, 
a man of a Roman ſpirit, and a friend to the 
| Romans, loudly declared againſt, theſe proceed- 
ings of his countrymen, warning them not to 
receive a Cartbaginian garriſon, and putting them 
in mind of Pyrrbus's tyranny over the people of 
Tarentum; but this diſcourſe was deſpiſed. When 
Hannibgl was to make his entry, all the town 
crowded to meet him, except this Magius, and 
ſome few of the nobility, among whom was Pe- 
rella, the ſon of Pacuvius, who though nat go- 
vernor of Capua at this time, had been the ſoul 
of all the late proceedings. Perolla was after- 
wards obliged by his father to go and pay his 
' homage to Hannibal; nevertheleſs having deeply 
imbibed the ſentiments of Magius, he formed a 
reſolution to ſtab the Caribaginian General, at a 
magnificent entertainment which Pacuvius and 
ſome other of the principal citizens were to give 
him: But the young man, having communicated 
the deſign to his father, was by his tears and en- 
treaties diſſuaded from it. The next day the Se- 
| Liv. B. 23. nate aſſembled, and Hannibal complaining to them 
hn of the diſaffection of Magius, this brave man 
= was delivered up to him, loaded with irons, and 
put on board a ſhip bound for Carthage. A tem- 
+ peſt drove the veſſel into the port of Cyrene, a 
4 | city 


leu. 
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city belonging to the kings of Egypt; there the 


priſoner finding means to get to a ſtatue of Pto- 
lemy Philopater, and laying hold of 1 It, the Car- 
The Cyrenians conveyed him to Alexandria, here 
he choſe to continue under the protection of Po- 


About this time Hannibal difpdtched 25 bro- 
ther Mago to Carthage with an account of his ſuc- 
ceſs. Mago reported to the Senate, That their 
© General had defeated ſix Conſular armies, ſlain 
& above 200,000 Romans, and taken more than 
« 50,000 priſoners ; that Bruttium and Apulia, 
« with a part of Samnium, and a part of Luca- 


e nia, had revolted to the Carthaginians ; that 
* Capua, the chief city, not of Campania only, 


“ but (in the preſent low eſtate of Rome) even 


* of Italy, had ſurrendered to Hannibal: and 
he concluded with faying, That for ſo many 


and ſo great victories it was meet to return 


e ſolemn thanks to the immortal Gods.” To 


verify his report, he ſpread abroad in the Se- 
nate-houſe, ſome ſay one, others /bree buſhels 
of gold rings taken from the Roman Knights 
and Senators. Having thus prepoſſeſſed the Se- 
nate in favour of his brother, he proceeded to 


ſolicit for him ſupplies of men, corn, and money, 
that he might be enabled to carry on ſo ſucceſs- 


ful a war. The requeſt was univerſally ap- 


plauded; and Himilco, a Senator of the Barchine 


faction, turning towards Hanno, as it were to in- 
fult him, „Well, Hanno, are you ſtill diſſatis- 
* fied that we entered into a war againſt Rome ? 


A 4 4 * Are 
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deliver up Hannibal ? Come, declare againſt 
our giving thanks to the Gods for our ſuc- 


ceſs; ſpeak, Hanno, let us hear the language 


of a Roman in a Carthaginian Senate.“ Hanno 
roſe up; To day, Fathers, if I had not been 


compelled to ſpeak, I ſhould have held my | 
peace, that, in this concert of your common 


gladneſs, no diſcordant word might drop, from 
me. But to be ſilent when thus interrogated 


by a Senator, would argue either pride or dif: 


affection to the ſtate, a diſregard of other mens 
liberty or of my own. To Himilco, therefore, 
I anſwer, that I do ſtill condemn the war, and 
that I never ſhall ceaſe to blame our invinci- 


| ble General, till I fee it ended by a peace up- 


on ſome tolerable conditions. The exploits 
which Mago has boaſted of, have cauſed much 


joy to Himilco and his friends. To me too they 
* may prove matter of joy, if a proper uſe be 
made of them for bringing about an honour- 
able peace. But what is the ground of all 
this exultation ? # T0 what does it amount? I 
have ain, ſays Hannibal, whole armies of ene- 


mies ; Send me ſoldiers. What elſe could he have 


aſked had he been vanquiſhed | ? I have taken 


tuo camps, full, doubtleſs, of wealth and pro- 


viſions : Supply me with corn and money. What 
other demand could he have made, had he loſt 
his own camp, with every thing that was in 


it? And, that I alone may not wonder at all 


this, I would have Himilco ( for as I have an- 
| ſwered him, I have pow ſurely a right tq 


. Aer 
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66 mm I ſay, I would have "Honda or . G | 
Mago anſwer me ſome queſtions. The Roman 235 
| 9 empire, it ſeems, was overturned at the bat- _—_ Cent. 
tile of Cannæ, and all Nay is revolting: I's 
. * any one, I pray, of the Latine nations come over 
| b to us? Has any one man of the five and thirty 
5 1 tribes deſerted to Hannibal?“ When Mago | 


| had to both theſe anſwered in the negative: 
. There remain then (replied Hanno) a huge 
* * number of enemies ſtill to be ſubdued. And 

. « this multitude, what heart, what hope have 
5 they? Mago anſwered, That he knew not. 


* And yet (returned Hanno) there is nothing 
1 eaſier to be known. Have the Romans ſent 
“ any ambaſſadors to Hannibal to treat of peace? 
Has intelligence been brought you, that any 
* mention oß peace was made at Rome?” No, 

_ * faid Mago. Why then (replied the other) 

_ * the- progreſs made in this war, is exactly the 
« ſame; as when Hannibal firſt entered Tay. The 8 
« viciſſitude of our fortune in the firſt Roman 
% War many of us here preſent can well remem- 

« ber! Our affairs were never in a more pro- 

e ſperous courſe both by land and ſea, than juſt 
before our defeat at the Ægates. Should the 
like turn of fortune (the Gods avert the 
omen |!) happen to us again, can we hope to 

obtain, when vanquiſhed, that peace, which 

when we are victorious we diſdain to think 

* of ? Were it now in debate to offer or to accept _ 
| a peace, I know what I ſhould ſay: If you 
n- „ aſk my opinion concerning the ſupplies which 
a f Mago demands bag the army, my anſwer is, 
5 = -- . no That 
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That if they be truly conquerors, they little 
need them; and if they deceive us with vain 


« hope, they leſs deſerve them.” Hams ſpeech 


made no impreſſion on the Senate. It was car- 
ried by a great majority to ſend to Hamiibal from 
Afrita, 4000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and 1000 
talents of filver *. And one of the magiſtrates 


was immediately commiſſioned to go with Mago 


Liv. B. 2% 
C. 14. 


into Spain, and there hire 20,000 foot and 4000 
horſe for recruiting the armies in that country 


and in lay. Theſe preparations however went 
on ſlowly, as is uſual in times of proſperity. 
On the other ſide, neither the character, not 
the prefent circumſtances of the Romans would 


permit /bem to be dilatory in their proceedings. 
The Senate neglected nothing, deferred nothing, 


that was neceffary for ſupporting the war, The 


Conſul Varro ſhewed himſelf extremely diligent 
in whatever belonged to his office; and the 
Dictator Junius Pera, after performing the uſual 
ceremonies of religion, marched out of Rome 
at the head of 23, 00 men. This army was 


_ compoſed of two legions, which had been raiſ- 


ed in the beginning of the year for the defence 


of the city, of ſome cohorts from Picenam and 


the Gallic territory , of the 8000 Volones before- 


mentioned, and of 6000 priſoners for crimes 


and debt, whom Junius had releaſed, upon the 


enafſed. 


condition of their War and themſclves in the 


nm This was a a i tad 3 1 | 


Efes, formerly taken from the Galli Senones, and divided 
amongſt ſome Reman citizens by virtue of a law lately 
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troops, and whom he had armed out of the ſpoils 7. 


Flaminius had formerly brought from Gaul. 


As for Hannibal, having ſettled his affairs at 
Capua, he made a ſecond attempt upon Naples, 
with as little ſucceſs as in the firſt. From thence 
he marched to Nala, in hopes that the popu- 


lace, who were inclined to his party, would de- 


liver up the town to him. But their Senate, a- 


larmed at the danger, had ſent for aſſiſtance 


from Marcellus, _ commanded the Roman ar- 


my at Canuſium, and 


d who came in all haſte to 


the defence of the place. Hannibal, diſappoint- 


ed here, once more attempted Naples. As this 
city had lately received a Raman garriſon, under 


the command of M. Junius Silanus, the Cartba- 


ginian ſoon deſpaired of being able to reduce it 


Liv. B. 23. 
c. 15. ö 


by force; and he turned his arms againſt Nuceria. 


a town not far from the other, The inhabitants, 
for want of proviſions, were obliged to capi- 


tulate : Yet he could not prevail upon any of 
them to ſerve in his army. After he had plun- 


dered and burnt Nuceria, he again fat down be- 


fore Nola. Marcellus allied out upon him at 


three ſeveral gates, and killed 2300 of his men, 
with the loſs only of 500 of his own. The Car- 
thaginian being thus repulſed, laid ſiege to Acer- 


74, a {mall town on the banks of the Clanis, near 
Nola, and took it. Here he learnt that the 


Dictator was approaching to Ca//linum with his 


army. Whereupon being afraid leſt the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy might occaſion ſome 


ſiniſter accident at Capun, he drew near to this 
City, and at the ſame time ſent a part of his for- 


Ces 


c. 17. 
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ces to attack Cafilinum., Theſe not ſucceeding, 


he himſelf marched thither with his army, and 


_ beſieged the town in form. It was not garriſon- 


ed by ; Campanians. A body of Præneſtini, to the 


number of 500 men, happening to paſs that way, 


had found the inhabitants wavering in their fi- 


_ delity to Rome, and had therefore cut their 


throats in the night, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the walls. The Præneſtini were afterwards rein- 


forced by about 400 Peruſini from Hetruria, and 


Livy, B. 2 3. 
c. 18. 


ſome Romans and Latines. All theſe being men 
of bravery and reſolution, made a vigorous reſiſt- 


ance. Winter approaching, Hannibal diſcon- | 


tinued the fiege, intending to renew it in the 
ſpring. He left a ſmall body of troops before the 


town, and retired to Aug with the reſt of his 


army. 
Livy and ſome other hiſtorians tell us, that 


both Hannibal and his ſoldiers were extremely 
ſoftened by the effeminate life they gave them- 


ſelves up to, this winter, at Capua, and are very 


particular in their deſcriptions of the luxury of 


the Cartbaginians, making Capua prove as fatal a 


place to them as Cannæ had been to the Ro- 
mans. It does not however appear by their after 
behaviour, that they had loſt much of their mar- 


tial ardour. The principal cauſe of the decline 


of Hannibal's affairs in Italy after the battle of 
Cannæ, ſeems to have been his not receiving 
ſupplies from his own country. He had not 
men enough to oppoſe ſo many armies as the 


Romans ſent againſt him, and at the ſame time 


50 garriſon the towns and protect the coun- 


tries, 


2 „ „% 


1 


Chap. XXII. 
tries, that had ſubmitted to him. And that his 


ſoldiers threw — 


Seems Punic War. 


reſidence at Capua had abated nothing of his 
wonted activity, ſeems plain from Livy himſelf, 
who informs us, that as ſoon as the rigour of 
the ſeaſon began to ſoften. he renewed. the ſiege 
of Cafilinum, and this in fight of an army, which 
without reckoning the allies, amounted to 


25, 00 men. This army was now. under the 
conduct of Sempronius, General of the horſe, the 
Dictator having been recalled to Rome on account 
of ſome religious affair. Sempronius continued 


quiet in his camp; for he had received orders not 


to fight. Marcellus (according to Livy} would 


have gone to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, if he 


had not been hindered by the ſwelling of the 


Vulturnus, and by the people of Nola, who feared 
that the Capuans would attack them if the Ro: 
man garriſon ſnould withdraw. In the mean time 


Caſilinum was reduced to _ extremities. for. 


want of proviſions, inſomuch that many of the 
. the walls, or ex- 


poſed themſelves without defence to the darts of 


the enemy. Sempronius attempted to relieve 


them, firſt by throwing barrels of meal into the 
Valturnus, that ran through the town, and after- 
wards by ſcattering in the ſtream great quantities 


of nuts, which the beſieged ſtopped with hurdles. 


Theſe convoys of proviſions being diſcovered 


and cut off, the garriſon were reduced to live 
upon rats, and what other vermin they could 
find nay, they pulled off the leather that cover- 
ed their ſhields, boiled it ſoft in water, and eat 

it. e when Hannibal, to hinder them from 


Sa! | i. gathering 
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IL. R. Ber: chr gathering any weeds or roots that grew cloſe un- 


236 


© Zi. 


der the wall, had ploughed up the ground, they 
threw turnip ſeed out upon the mold; which 


when the Carihbaginian heard of, he cried out, 


What! am I then to fit here till their turnips are 
come to maturity? And from this time he became 


more willing to grant them terms. They were 


at length allowed to march out of the town, 
provided each freeman among them paid ſeven 
ounees of gold. The condition was accepted; 
they remained priſoners till the money was paid, 
and the Cartbaginian put a _ of 700 men 


into the place. 


The inhabitants of Petilia, in Brandes! gave 
likewiſe a ſignal proof of their attachment to the 
ment was to her ſubjects. They reſolutely ſtood 
a ſiege, though refuſed aſſiſtance from Rome on 
account of the diſtreſs ſhe was in; and Himilco, 
one of Hamibals Lieutenants, found almoſt as 
much difficulty in ſubduing them, as the General 
had NY in wh ge the as of Cali 
num. 

{nnd 4 ins: time couriers wirived from 
Sicily and Sardinia, with complaints from the 


Prætors of thoſe two provinces, of the want both 


of proviſions and pay for their armies and fleets. 


The anſwer was, that they muſt ſhife for them- 


ſelves as well as they could; for chat Rome was 


not in a condition to help them. King Hiero 
ſupplied the Prætor of Sicily with what money he 
wanted; and ſix months proviſions; and the ci- 
ties of Sardinia in alliance with the Republic 


> 
„ inci ant a ET 


| thew the ſpoils of enemies by them vanquiſhed, 
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raiſed contributions among themſelves Tor. the 
Prætor of that iſland. 
And now the Senate began to think of fil- 


ling up the many vacant. places in their aſſembly. 
When this matter was in debate, Sp. Carviltus 


propoſed that the preſent opportunity might. be 
taken to, oblige the Lalines, thoſe antient and 
faithful allies of Rome, by admitting two out of 
each nation of them to fit among the Fathers: 
but the motion was rejected with indignation ; 


363 
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Liv. B. 23. 
C. 22. 


and Fabius reproved Carvilius for his b | 
in expoſing the Senate to a ſhameful innovation, 


or to the danger of affronting the Latines, at ſo 


critical a conjuncture. He added, that it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence 
upon this head, that fo the allies might never 


know ſuch a propoſal. had been made. The 
matter was kept ſecret ; no miſchief followed, 


As there were no Cenſors in being, to fill up 
the vacancies in queſtion, and the Dictator was 
now with the army, the Conſul Terentius, by 


order of the Senate, nominated M. Fabius Buteo, © 


Dictator, whole office ſhould be confined to this 
affair. And never did Diftator diſcharge his 
truſt with more modeſty and prudence. The 


firſt upon his liſt were all thoſe who ſince the laſt 


Cenſors had obtained curule magiſtracies, but had 
not yet been ranked among the Fathers; then 
all thoſe, without exception, who had been 
Tribunes of the people, Plebeian Ædiles or Quæ· 


the oldeſt of the former Cenſors, to be a ſecond 


e. 63. 


ſtors; and laſtly, ſuch of the citizens as could 


Or 


Ms . 2 be Roman H. Rory. "Book IV. 


"Is 37- or had been rewarded by their Generals with a 


2x5. Civic Crown. By this impartial election the 
— et Romans had the happineſs to ſee 177 new Sena- 


tors created without jealouſy or contention. Fa- 
bins was highly applanded for his conduct, and 


when he had finiſhed his liſt, he immediately ab- 
dicated the DiRatorſhip, though he had been | 


MY to it for ind & months. 2 


* 
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4 Roman ar de d 2 by the. Gauls. | King | 


Philip of Macedon enters into league with Han- 
80 againſt Rome. Favourable accounts from 
Sardinia and from the Scipios in Spain. After 
the death of King Hiero, Syracuſe takes oy 
1 with the Carthaginians, h 


V.R R. 538. : H E next affair, at Rome, was to appoint 


an he. 


£37 Cet. new year. T. Sempronins Gracchus (General of the 
Liv. B. 23. horſe to the Dictator Junius) and L. Peſtbumius 
© 3%. Albinus now at the head of an army in Ciſalpine 


Gaul, were elected Conſuls. Then the ſeveral 


Prætors were named, and Marcellus had the 
power and title given him of Pro- Conſul; be- 
cauſe, of all the Roman Generals in Jraly, he was 
the only one who had gained any advantage 
over the enemy ſince the battle of Canne. The 
elections being over, Junius returned to his camp 


5 in 1 but Sempronius continued im the city, 


to 


the great officers of the ſtate for the 


4 
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to conſult with the Senate about the operations 


of the approaching campaign. While they were 
deliberating on theſe things, news came to Rome 
that Poſthumius Albinus (one of the Conſuls elect) 
with all his army, was deſtroyed by the Gauls ". 
The fortitude of the Romans enabled them to 
ſurmount this laſt calamity of ſo unfortunate a 
year, 


defeat of Cannæ ought to have hardened us 
* againſt every adverſity that can happen in war: 


Shall we be diſcouraged by moderate loſſes, 
“after having ſupported the greateſt calamities? 


« The war with the Gauls may be deferred. Let 


© us have no more armies in Gaul, but turn all 
our forces againſt Hannibal. When he is once 


driven out of 7/aly, the rebellious nations will 
& ſoon be reduced again.” This advice was fol- 
lowed, and all the Roman forces were ordered to 
the provinces near Hannibal. 

In the new diſpoſition of employments, Teren- 
tius Varro, notwithſtanding his former ill ſucceſs, 
was intruſted with the command of an army in 
Apulia, and had the character of Pro-Conſul. His 


» According to Livy, (B. 23. C. 24.) the Gauls made 
uſe of a very extraordinary ftratagem upon this occaſion. 
Pofthamius being to paſs through a wood, they, againſt his 


36s. 


V. R. 538. 
Bef. Che. 2 
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c. 30. 
C 24. 


Sempronius aſſembled the Senate, and en- 
deavoured to raiſe their dejected ſpirits. The 


C. 25. 


Val. Max. 
B. 4. c. 5. 
ſ. 2. 7 


coming, had, on each ſide the road, ſawed all the trees {6 


far that a little force would ſerve to eaſt them down: When 


therefore the whole army had entered this dan gerous paſ- 
ſage, the Gauls that lay about the wood, began to throw 
down the trees, which falling one againſt another, thoſe 
that were neareſt the road came upon the heads of the Ro- 


nancy ſo that ſcarce ten men of them eſcaped being cruſhed,” 
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Livy, B. 
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nere ſince his misfortune had ſoftened ever 


oF . body to him. He had let his hair and beard 
237 Conſ. 


grow, and had never taken a meal lying on a 


bed, as was the manner of the Romans. Nay, it 


is ſaid, he modeſtly declined the Dictatorſhip, 
to which the people, ſtill well ating to him, 


would have raiſed him. 
It now remained to chooſe a new Conſul ; in 


the room of Poſthumius Albinus; and Marcellus 
being ſent upon a commiſſion to the army, it 
was ſuſpected, and complained of in the Senate, 
that he was kept out of the way on purpoſe 


that he might not be preſent at the comitia. Sem- 


pronius therefore deferred convening the centuries 
till the return of Marcellus, and then he was 


unanimouſly choſen Conſul. But as it had hap- 
pened to thunder during the aſſembly, the au- 


gurs laid hold of this accident to declare the 


election diſagreeable to the will of the Gods. 
Their true reaſon for oppoſing it was his being a 


Plebeian, for Sempronius alſo being of that order, 
ſhould Marcellus | election be confirmed, Rome 


would have two Plebeian Conſuls. Hereupon 


Marcellus abdicated, and Fabius Cunctator was 


choſen (the third time) in his ſtead. 


. Livy, B. 2 3. 


. 


pronius was General f 


And now the Romans began to be in motion. 
Fabius put himſelf at the head of thoſe troops 


- which the late Dictator had commanded. Sem- 


gf the Volones, and of 25,000 


auxiliaries. The troops that had eſcaped from 
Came, and which after that battle had ſerved 


under Marcellus, and all the weak ſoldiers in 


the army lately under the conduct of Junius 
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Pera, had been ſent into Sicihy, there to ſerve as 
long as the war ſhould laſt in Tay. In the 
room of theſe, Marcellus led to his camp near 
Sueſſula (a city nine miles from Nola) two legions 
that had been raiſed for the defence of Rome. 


The Prator Levinus was ordered to cover A. 
pulia with two legions, which arrived from Sicily, 


and to defend the coaſt from Brundu/ium to 


Tarentum, with a fleet of twenty-five ſhips. A 


like number of veſſels was ſent under 9. Ful- 
wins Flaccus, the other Prætor, to guard the coaſt 
near the capital. The legion under Varro be- 
ing commanded into Sicily, he was ordered to 
make new levies in the country of Picenum, and 


to continue there to protect that and the 285 
bouring territories. 


367 
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While the Prætor Lævinus lay 3 at Lir. B. a3. 


Luceria in Apulia, a company of Macedonians were 


to his great ſurprize brought before him. 
At the head of them was an Athenian named 
Xenophanes. Theſe ſtrangers had landed not far 


from the Lacinian promontory, and were mak- 


ing their way to HannibaPs camp near Capua, 


when Levinus's ſcouts intercepted them. Being 
examined by the Prætor, the Athenian anſwered 
that he was commiſſioned by King Philip of 


Macedon to treat of an alliance with the Roman 


Republic. Lævinus overjoyed at this, ſhewed 


C. 33. 5 


great reſpect to the ambaſſador, and furniſned 


him with guides to conduct him to Reme. It is 


not known by what artifice he got to Hannibals 


camp: But the league which, in his maſter's 
88 he made with the Carthagimian, is pre- 
8 b 4 ” ſerved 
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v. R. 538- ſerved to this day . Having finiſhed his com- 


Be f. C Chr 


414. 
237 Conſ. 


— — — 


nibal the General hath ſaid, and all the Senators of Carthage — 


miſſion he returned to his 9 and Mago, Bo- 
| far, 2 


o The form of the league + as it is in Po font, B. 7² 2. 
runs thus. 

The treaty confirmed * oath, which Se the Ge- 
neral, Mago, Myrcan, Barmocar, and all the Senators of Car- 
thage that are with him ¶ Hannibal] and all the Carthaginians 
that ſerve under him, have concluded with Xenophanes the 


Athenian, the ſon of Cleomacus, whom King Philip, the ſon 


of Demetrius, hath ſent to us, in his own name, and in 
name of the Macedenians, and of his allies, 

In the preſence of Jupiter, and Juno, and Apollo; in 
the preſence of the tutelary Divinity of the Carthaginians, 
and of Hercules, and of Jolaus; in the preſence of Mars, 
of Triton and Neptune; in the preſence of the Gods who 
accompany our expedition, and of the ſun, the moon, and 
the earth ; in the preſence of the rivers, the fields, and the 
waters ; in the preſence of all the Gods who rule over Car- 
thage ; in the preſence of all the Gods who rule over Ma- 
cedon and the reſt of Greece; in the preſence of all the Gods 
who preſide over war, and at the making this treaty ; Han- 


| that are with 11 80 and all the 5 that are in bis 


army. 

If it rm good unto you and to us, this ſhall bea treaty 
of amity and good will between you and us, as friends, 
allies, and brethren, upon condition that King Philip, and 
the Macedonians, and all the other Greeks that are his allies, 
ſhall preſerve and defend the Carthaginian Lords, and Han- 
ni bal the General, and thoſe that are with him, and the 


| Governors of provinces dependent upon the Carthaginians, 


and thoſe that uſe the ſame, laws with them; and the in- 
habitants of Utica, and of all the cities and countries 


ſubje& to the Carthaginians, and all the ſoldiers and 


allies, and all the cities and nations in confederacy with 


us in Haly, Gaul, and Liguria, and all thoſe in this coun- 


try who are in friendſhip and alliance with us. In like 


; manner the Corthoginiax armies, and the inhabitants of 


PS: UViica, 
PS 2h. 73: or * 


es, 


ies 


nd 


un- 
ike 


ica, 
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far, and Giſco, three ambaſſadors from Bs 
bal, en e weeds him. They were ſcarce 


Utica, and all hs cities and nations ſubjeck to e 


and the ſoldiers and allies, and all the nations and cities 
with which we have amity and alliance in Trab. in Gaul, 
in Liguria, and with which we may contract amity and al- 


WE. | 
Bef. Cur. 


214. 
237 Conſ. 


liance in this country, ſhall preſerve and defend King 


Philip, and the Macedonians, and all theirallies amongſt the 


Greeks. We will not ſecretly deviſe evil againſt one an- 


other. We will not lay ſnares for one another. We [the 


Macedonians] with all affection and good will, without guile 
or fraud [declare that we] will be enemies to the enemies 


of the 'Carthaginians, except to thoſe Kings, cities and 
ports with which we are in friendſhip and alliance. In 
like manner, we {the Carthaginians] will be enemies to 


the enemies of King Philip, except to thoſe Kings, cities 
and nations with whom we are in alliance and friendſhip. 
You [the Macedonians] ſhall engage in the war we have 
with the Remans till it pleaſe” the Gods to give ſucceſs 
to our arms and yours. You ſhall aſſiſt us with what is 
neceſlary, according as ſhall be agreed upon between us. 


But if the Gods ſhall not grant to you and us a happy inlue 
of the war againſt the Romans and their allies, and if we 


be reduced to make peace with the Romans, we ſhall 


treat in ſuch a manner as that you ſhall be included in 


the treaty; and on condition that they ſhall not be allowed 
to declare war againſt you; chat the Romans ſhall not be 
maſters of the Corqyræi, nor of the Apolliniates, nor. of the 
Dyrrachini, nor of Pharus, nor of Dymailar, nor of the Par- 


tbixi, nor of Antintania. They ſhall hkewiſe reſtore to 


Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations who-are in 
the Roman dominions. If the Romans ſhall declare war 
againſt you or againſt us, we will aſſiſt each other as the 


occaſion. ſhall require. We will act in the ſame ' manner - 


in caſe any other ſhall declare war againſt us, Except the 
Kings, cities, and nations with whom we are in alliance 
and friendſhip. If either of us ſhall judge proper to add 


any thing to this treaty, or retrench any thing from it, it 


{hall not de done without the conſent of beth of us. 
| B b 3 out 
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out at ſea when the veſſel was deſcried by P. 


Valerius Flaccus, whom Levinus had appointed to 
command the fleet. She was ſoon obliged to 


| ſtrike to ſome ſhips ſent after her. Aenopbanes 


endeavoured to eſcape a ſecond time, by the ſame 


ſtory of his embaſſy from Philip to the Senate; 


adding only, that not having been able to reach 


the capital, becauſe the enemy infeſted the roads, 
he had negotiated his buſineſs with the Pretor 


Levinus, He would have impoſed upon Flac- 
cus, but for the habit and language of the three 


 Carthaginians. + The Roman having diſcovered 


the truth, detached five galleys under the com- 
mand of Valerius Antias, to tranſport the Athe- 


nian and his companions to Rome. 


Io return to Hannibal. Campania was now 
5 chief ſeat of the war; and the Companians 
themſelves, to aſſiſt him, raiſed an army of 
14,000 men. Theſe having, in vain, ſollicited 
Cumæ, a City in the neighbourhood, to join with 


them; endeavoured, with no better ſucceſs, to 
ſurpriſe the Cumans by treachery, After which 
Hannibal, at the requeſt of the Campanians, 


laid ſiege to the place. Fabius was then encamp- 
ed at Cales, but durſt nat croſs the Vulturnus, to 
go to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, becauſe of 
unlucky omens and prodigies: Sempronins had a 


little before entered the place, and he defended 
- it. He is ſaid to have ſlain in a ſally 1300 of 


the Cartbaginians. Hannibal the next day pre- 
ſented battle, in hopes the Conſul, fluſhed with 


his ſueceſs, would venture to fight: But the 


Romans keeping cloſe within the walls, he at 
„ | length | 
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length drew off his men, and returned to his 


camp, which was on mount Tifata. 

Whilſt Sempronius Gracchus was thus defend- 
ing Cumæ, the Roman armies proſpered in two 
other places. Another Sempronius, ſurnamed 
Longus, gained a victory over Hanno in Lucania, 
and drove him from thence into Bruttium. And 
Lævinus retook three cities of the Om” which 
n revolted to Hannibal. 


About the ſame time the intercepted ambaſſa 
dor from King Philip, and his letters, were 


brought to Rome. And the Senate finding that 
the treaty was actually concluded, came imme- 
diately to the wiſe and noble reſolution of keep- 
ing the Macedonian out of Itah, by carrying the 
war into his country. 

And now Fabius, having made expiation for 
the prodigies, at length paſſed the Vulturnus, and 
both the Conſuls carried on the war in concert 
together. Fabius recovered ſome towns that had 


_ 
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declared for Hannibal, and had received Cartba- 


ginian garriſons, At Nola, the people till diſ- 
affected to Rome, were ſecretly plotting to de- 


ſtroy their Senators, and betray the city to Han- 


nibal. To prevent this, Fabius ſent Marcellus 


with his army into Nola, and he himſelf remov- 
ed to the Pro-Conſul's camp near Suſſula. There 
he continued quiet while Marcellus made fre- 
quent incurſions into the lands of the Hirpini 
and the Samnites about Caudium. Deputies from 


theſe two nations came to Hannibal to inform 


him of the devaſtation of their country, and 
to deſire relief. They even added reproaches 


: it 
e. 40. ö 5 
1 
1 
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2 


rr legions encreaſed the number of men in each, and 


Tue Roman Hylory. Bock IV. 
18 38. to their complaints. We believed (ſaid they) 


e that ſo long as you were ſafe and our friend, 


* we might have baniſhed all fear, not only of 
the Romans, but (were it lawful fo to ſpeak) 


tc even of the angry Gods themſelves. Yet 


F* certain it is, that whilſt you are not only ſafe 

* and victorious, but ſo near us too, that you 
can ſee the burning of our houſes, and almoſt | 
“ hear the cries of our wives and children, we 


© have been miſerably haraſſed this ſummer by 
* Marcellus, as if he, and not you, had been 


** conqueror at Canng. The Romans give out 


that you are like a bee that can ſting but 


dc once ?.“ Hannibal returned a civil anſwer to 


the 


P The Reman biſtorians ads ne Hannibal 


"= inaction after the winter he ſpent in Capua, and Livy 


this occaſion has put very ſevere reflections upon him 
into the mouths of the Samnite deputies. The truth of the 
matter ſeems to be this: The Romans had now learnt by 
their defeats that they were not a match for Hannibal in the 
open field. It was a long time before they would yield 
this point; but the battle of Canne feems to have con- 
vinced them. At firſt they ſent one Conſul to oppoſe him 
with the uſual army of two legions (confiſting of about 


4009 men each) with a proportionable- number of auxilia- 


ries. T he misfortune at the Ticin, and what immediately 


| followed io obliged them to ſend the other Conſul with his 
army to join his collegue. Theſe being defeated at the 


Trebia, the Republic encreaſed her armies the next year. Fla- 
minius had alone the command of four legions, and his col- 


Tegue of two. The former being vanquiſhed at the lake 


T braſymen, and Fatius's dilatory arts not having any ſenſible 
good effect, the Romans ſeemed reſolved to exert their 
whole ſtrength, and ruin Hurnibal at a blow, They doubled 


ſent 
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5 have gained ſaid he, the laſt has always been 
the greateſt. That of the lake Thraſymenus was 
6 more conſiderable than that of the Trebia, and 


ſent both their Conſuls at the head of an army of near 
9o, ooo men to fight a deciſive battle. The victory over 
theſe at Cannæ was ſo compleat, that the Romans ſaw | 
plainly they could not hope to conquer the Carthaginian in * 
and that they muſt change their manner 
of carrying on the war, Accordingly they divided their 
troops into many armies, never riſced their whole ſtrength in 
one action, but contented themſelves with waſting Haz- 
nibal's forces in ſmall engagements, haraſſing his allies, and 
protecting their own. This very year they beſieged him, as 
it were, with armies. Fabius commanded one at Liternum, 
Sempronius had another at Cumæ, and Marcellus a third at 
| Suefſula, all in Campania where Hannibal was. Lewinus de- 
fended Apulia, and Terentius Varro, Picenum. Each of theſe * 


general battle, 


Second Punic War. 
the deputies, and encouraged them to hope for 


Generals had at leaſt two legions under him, except T. 


Varro who had but one. 


| Beſide theſe, Livy mentions a 


Sempronius Longus, who had an army in Lucania ſufficient 


to defeat a conſiderable part of the Carthaginiar army under 


Hanno, of which 2000 were ſlain in the action. All theſe 
forces joined together would have made a greater army 
than the Romans had at Canze, but the Republic had 
now altered her meaſures. Nay fo ſteady was ſhe in pur- 


ſuing this new method of carrying on the war, that though 
Hannibal was many years hemmed in among the Bruttians, 


in a corner of taly, without ſupplies from his own country, 
and in great want of men and money, ſhe never ventured 
to unite her forces, in order to compel him to a general 


battle. Now conſidering the ſmall number of his troops, 
his want of money, the many armies he had to deal with, 


the towns he had to garriſon, and the ſeveral allies he had 
to protect, it is more to be wondered at that he kept foot- 
ing ſo long in 1b, than that he made no progres 1 in con 


Per. 
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< ſhall ſoon gain a fourth victory ſuperior to 
all the paſt.” With this anſwer, and rich 1098 
ſents, he diſmiſſed the deputies. 


Hannibal, being ſoon after joined by Hanno 
with ſome troops from Bruttium, inveſted Nola, 


which 'was defended by Marcellus, who (if we 


may credit the Latine hiſtorian (boldly marched 
his troops out of the town, and came to a pitch- 
ed battle with the Caribaginian before the walls: 
victory declared for the a ee ang Hannibal . 


toft 5000 men . 
About 


. 1555 Pleerch, and hre, elite vera! vitories gain- 
ed by Marcellus over Hamibal. But Corn. Nepos (in Vit. 


Hlannib.)] tells us, that the latter was always victorious in 


Italy, and that after the battle of Canne no one ever ven- 


tured to pitch a camp in the plain againſt him. Quamdin in 


Italia uit, nemo ei in Acie reftitit, nemo A erm, poſt 
Cannenſem pugnam, in Campo Caſtra poſuit. Polybius's 


hiftory of the Romar affairs after the battle of Carne, is 
not entire; but we have ſeveral conſiderable fragments of it 
remaining, none of which mention any victory over Hannibal 


in Haly. From 2 paſſage in B. g. c. 3. it is plain, that Han- 


mbul was never defeated by any Roman General before the 


ſiege of Capua, and conſequently not hy Marrellur this year. 
% Who” (ſays the hiſtorian) “can help admiring the Ro- 
„ marr? That they who durſt not draw out an army in bat- 
« tle againſt Hannibal, but uſed to lead their legions, and 
4% that with difficulty, along the hills, ſhould venture to lay 


* ſiege to a ſtrong city, while they themſelves were ha- 
* rafſed by an enemy whom they dared not to think of | 


« encountering in the field. But the Cartbaginians, who 
« had been conquerors in every battle, fuffered no leſs 
4c than the vanquiſhed, &c.” And in B. 15. c. 16. he ex- 
preſsly aſſerts, that Harn hal was never vanquiſhed before 
the battle of Zama. And in chap. 11. he W Han- 


4 


nibal, 


veoh. 
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About this time, 1272 of his Spaniſh and Nu- V. Hg 4 


5 horſe went over to the enemy. Theſe de- 


ſerters continued faithful to Rome, and did her 227 ont. 
important ſervices, for which they were recom- Liv. B. az. 


375 


21 


penſed with lands in their own countries attheend © ** 


of the war. The Carthaginian General raiſed the 
ſiege of Nola, ſent Hanno again into Brutfium 


with the forces he had brought from thence, 
marched himſelf into Apulia, and pitched his 


camp near Arpi, where he purpoſed to winter. 
As ſoon as he was gone, Fabius made two incur- 


fions, with the greateſt part of his army, into 


the - flat country of Campania, gathered in alf . 48. 
the corn, and carried it to his camp at Suefſic- 
la, which he put in a condition to ſerve him for 


winter quarters. He then ordered Marcellus to 


keep no more ſoldiers at Nola than were neceſ- . 
ſary to defend the town, and to ſend the reft 


to Rome, that they might neither be a burden 
to the allies nor an expence to the Republic. 


The Conſul Sempronius marched his legions from 
Cumæ to Luceria in Apulia; from thence he dif- 


patched the Prætor Zevinus with the army under 
his command to Brunduſium, to guard the coaft 
of Salentum, and provide what was mn we 
the Macedonian war. 


While affairs in Italy were in 1 the Gee _— c. 34, 40, 
has been deſcribed, good news came to Nome 
from Sardinia and Spain. The Prætor, Manlius 


Torquatus, had defeated the rebel Sardinians, 


nibal, juſt before that battle, reminding his foldiers, that 
they had been victorious in ray battle hey as fought in 


though 
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though aſſiſted by an army ſent from Carthage 


under the command of Aſdrubal the Bald. Twelve 


thouſand: of the enemy were killed upon the 


3 ſpat, Aſdrubal himſelf, with Hanno and Mago his 
chief officers, taken Priſoners, and the 1 en- 
| SPE reduced. 


The Scipios had been equally Seel in their 
wars in Spain. However, they wrote to the Se- 
nate, that the troops wanted their pay, clothes 
to cover them, and proviſions to ſubſiſt them. 
As to the firſt indeed, they added, that if the 
public treaſury was exhauſted, they would find 


means to get money from the Spaniards; but that 


the other neceſſaries muſt be ſent from Rome, 


otherwiſe they could neither keep the province 
in obedience, nor ſupport the army. The Se- 
nators were all ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs of 

the requeſt; but how-to comply with it was the 
difficulty, They conſidered the numerous for- 


ces they already had to maintain both at land 


and ſea, and what a large new fleet muſt pre- 
ſently be equipped, if a war with Macedon ſnould 


be commenced : That as to Sicily and Sardinia, 


Which, before the war, brought in conſiderable 


ſubſidies to the treaſury, they were now ſcarce 
able to maintain the forces neceſſary for the de- 


fence of theſe provinces; and that to tax the ci- 
- tizens at home for the ſupply demanded, would 


quite oppreſs and ruin them. The reſult of 


all was, that Fulvius tbe Prætor ſhould afſemble = 


the people, and lay before them the neceſſities of the 
fate and earnefily preſs all thofe who were grown rich 


by farming the public revenues, to lend the public, | 


for 


ß BS. 
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fer a while, a part of what they bad gained by it, 


and furniſh the army in Spain with neceſſaries, un- 


dier a promiſe of being reimburſed the firſt of any of 


the public creditors, when the treaſury ſhould be in 
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a condition to diſcharge debts. The Prætor ac- 


cordingly repreſented the matter to the people, 


and alſo appointed a day when he would bargain 
for clothes and corn, to be ſent to the troops in 
Spain, and for other neceſſaries to equip the fleet. 

When the day came, three companies of 


from ſerving in the war: And That, if what they 
ſhipped were taken by the enemy, or caſt away by 


nineteen perſons each, preſented themſelves aas 
_ undertakers ; but they inſiſted on two demands, 
That while thus employed, they ſhould be exempted 


form, the public ſheuld bear the loſs, both which 


conditions. being agreed to, they undertook this. 


affair, ſo. that now the Roman armies were ſub- 
ſiſted by the purſes of private ſubjects; nor was 


any thing wanting to carry on the war in Spain © - 


more than if the treaſury had been full. 
The Scipios, thus ſupplied, immediately took 


the field, and (according to Livy) performed 


ſtrange things, as ſhall hereafter be related. 
The accounts from Sicily were not ſo fatisfac- 


tory as thoſe from Spain and Sardinia. King 
Hicro was dead, and had left his dominions, by 


will, to his grandſon Hierommus (whoſe father 
Gelo had rebelled againſt the old King the year 
before his death, and had come to an untimely 
end) under the tuition of fifteen guardians; 


whom he had entreated, a little before his de- 


ceaſe, to keep. up a good underſtanding with 
the; 


Livy,B.24. 
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Be cin the Romans, as he himſelf had done for fifty years 
' 214: Paſt. Hieronymus, being ſuffered by his guar- 
237 Cone Gians to take the reins of government into his 
Polyb. de own hands at fifteen Years of age, ran into 
Exc. lib. 9, many exceſſes of vice and cruelty. He affected 
gave audience with an airof contempt, and often 

added inſulting jefts to refuſals. Three lords 

\of diſtinction engroſſed his favour, Andranodorus 

and Zoippus (his two uncles in law) and Traſo 

* ſurnamed Charcarus. This laſt was a friend to 
Thraſo being put to death, upon a falſe accuſa- 

tion of treaſon, the uncles eaſily perſuaded their 

nephew to enter into a negotiation with Hannibal. 
Claudius Pulcher, the Roman Prætor in Sicily, 

ſent a depuration to the King, to renew the 

alliance formerly made by his grandfather with 

the Romans. Hieronymus inſulted the deputies, 


aſking them, What fortune they bad at the battle 


of Cannæ? Becauſe, ſaid he, Hannibal's ambaſſa- 


ders have given moſt incredible accounts of it; and 
I would fain know the truth, that I may take my 
meaſures accordingly. The Romans only anſwered, 


that when he had learnt to give audience to 


ambaſſadors in a ſerious manner, they would 


come to him again; and then having rather ad- 


moniſhed, than requeſted him, not raſhly to vio- 
late the antient league, they departed and re- 
turned to the Prætor. Hieronymus, without de- 
lay, ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, to ratify a 


treaty he had already made with Hannibal; the 


ſubſtance of which Was, that he and the Cartha- 


ginians 


an extravagant pomp, was difficult of acceſs, 


the Romans ; the other two favoured Carthage. 
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they had jointly conquered the whole iſland. 


But being afterwards perſuaded to think that 
he had himſelf a title of inheritance to all Si- 


cily, by being deſcended from Nereis, the daugh- | 


ter of Pyrrhus (who had been declared King 
of it) he ſent a new embaſſy, with inſtructions 
to lay before the Senate of Cartbage his pre- 
tended rights, and to conclude only a treaty of 
mutual aſſiſtance with them. The Carthaginians 


were glad at any rate to draw off Syracuſe from 


the Roman intereſt, and readily yielded to the pro- 
poſals. 0 
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Not long after, this fooliſh King being at Lixy,B. 24. 


Leontini, a town ſituate on the frontiers of his 
dominions, was there aſſaſſinated in the preſence 
of his guards, by ſome conſpirators among his 


own ſubjects; an event which promiſed no great 


benefit to the Romans: for though -the Syra- 
cuſians, fond of liberty, ſeemed much inclined 


to change the monarchy into a commonwealth, 


they ſeemed no leſs inclined to fide with the Car- 
thaginian Republic. VA" Bt 


C. 7. 
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c HAP. XXIV. 
Fiery Year of the War. 


be wwiſe and public ſpirited conduct of the Romans 
in ſeveral inſtances. They gain ſome advantages 


over Hannibal i in Italy, ang 0 over Gia. 11585 in 
N 


N Tal, the campaign of this year being end- 


ed, Fabius took the road to Rome, to hold 
the comitia by centuries for the new elections. 


The prudent Conſul did not enter the city, but 
appeared at the aſſembly in the Campus Marlius, 


on the day appointed, in his military habit, and 


attended by his Lictors with their axes as well as 


faſces. It fell by lot to the tribe of the Ao, to 
vote firſt, and of this tribe to a century which 


conſiſted of the younger men; and the majo- 


rity of this prerogative century named to the 


Conſulſhip, T. . (a relation of the pre- 
milius Regillus, men, neither 


ſident) and M. 
of them, of ſuch abilities as the preſent exigency 


r After the thirty-five tribes were compleated, the Cen- 
turies, which- formed the comitia centuriata, were divided 
among the rides, and became parts of them; and then in 
theſe aſſemblies it was decided by lot which of the tribes 


Should vote firſt, and the tribe upon which the lot fell was 
called the prerogative tribe. Then lots were again caſt 


among the centuries of this prerogative tribe, to determine 
which of thoſe ſhould vote before the reſt ; and the Cen- 
tury upon which the lot fell was called the rare cen- 


Wow” 2 282 P. 466. 


required. 
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required. Fabius therefore thought fit to inter- 


rupt the election, and harangue the aſſembly. 
He firſt excuſed the irregularity of his proceed- 
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ing, by the preſent dangers which threatened Liv. B. 24: 


the ſtate. He then repreſented to them the im- 


portance of chuſing Conſuls qualified to enter 
the liſts with Hannibal; that Otacilius had given 


no cauſe to think him equal to that enterpriſe, 


not having performed any one thing for which 


the command of the fleet had, this year, been 
mtruſted to him; and that Aimilins, as high- 
prieſt of Quirinus, could not be abſent from Rome. 


Romans (he added) do you name ſuch Conſuls as vor 


would wiſh to he conducted by, if you were this mo- 


ment to give Hannibal battle. I pronounce, That 


the prerogative century give their ſuffrages again. 


Heralds, proclaim my orders. Otacilius at firſt made. 
| ſome oppoſition to this; but the Lictors with 
their axes ſurrounded him, and foon forced him 


to ſilence. ' Then the prerogative century re- 
turned to the voting place, and gave their ſuf- 


racoſus * (ſurnamed Cunctator, or the Lingerer) 
and Claudius Marcellus +, who was abſent; and 
the other Centuries unanimouſly followed the 
example of this. Rome had never ſeen two 


greater men together at the head of her affairs. 
And though Fabius, by 


an irregular proceed- 
ing had procured ha n continuance in the 
Conſular dignity, againſt law and cuſtom, yet no 


one accuſed him of ambition or tyranny, or of 
being actuated by any motive but a zeal for his 


country: The Romans were convinced of the 
Vol. IV. "© neceſſity 


frages for the preſident himſelf, Q: Fabius Ver- 
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private men voluntarily 


The Roman Hytory. 
neceſſity of continuing the commanders. of their 
armies more than one year in office; and they 
now therefore made little alteration in the diſ- 
poſition of military employments. 

As a law had been made the laſt year (at 
the motion of Oppius, a tribune of the people) to 


reſtrain the luxury of women, forbidding them 


to wear above half an ounce of gold in toys, 


and to ride in a chariot within a mile of Rome, 
except to a SE ſacrifice ; ſo now the Cenſors, 


ſtrict enquiry into offences committed by the 


men, to the detriment of the public. Cæcilius 
Metellus and the other young nobles who with 


him would in deſpair. have left Ba after the 
battle of Cannæ, thoſe of the ten deputies from 
the priſoners taken at that battle, who. had not 


returned to Hannibal according to their oath, and 


about 2000 young men of military age who had 
neglected, without juſt cauſe, to enrol themſelves 


for the ſervice, were all degraded... The Senate 
alſo decreed that all who were ſtigmatized by 


the Cenſors, ſhould be ſent into Sicily, and there 


be obliged: to ſerve on foot, amongſt the run- 
| aways from the battle of Cannæ, till the war ſhould 


be at an end. The Romans never exerted their 
virtue and diſintereſted zeal for their country in 
a greater degree than in this ſecond Punic, war; 


the public works; the maſters who, had fold 


their ſlaves to the Republic, would not accept 


of payment till the war was ended; ſcarce a cen 
turion or trooper demanded his pay, and if any 
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one had ſo little generoſity as to receive it from v. R. - $396 


et. hr. 


the Quæſtor, he became the jeſt of his legion. 2. 
Nay the money of the widow and the orphan was _ ee 


freely brought into the treaſury, ſo great was © 


the confidence in the public faith. 


Such being the diſpoſitions of the people, Liv. B. 24. 
the new levies were ſoon compleated. Six Iegions . 
were added to the twelve already on foot. The 
Sicilian expedition ſcemed to require the moſt 
diſpatch': and Otacilius was therefore ordered to 
embark with all diligence for that iſland, with 


one legion. And in order to man and equip the 


fleet, the Conſuls, by authority from the Senate, 


laid a tax upon the rich. Each head of a family, 
who by the Cenſors regiſter was found worth 
from 50, 00 to a 100, oco aſſes, was obliged to. 
maintain à rower or a ſailor, at his own expence, 


for ſix months; and the more wealthy three, 


five, / ſeven, in Ptoßsttöon to their riches. The 


Senators were obliged each to maintain eight. 


ſallors for a whole year. 

What remained now, was to march tür land 
n the campaign in Tah. Han- 
bal, who had ſpent the winter in Apulia, re- 
turned to his Bore on the Tifata, at the re- c. 133 
queſt of the Capuans, who thought their city 
threatened. He had ordered Hanno, with an e. 24 
army of 17,0c0 foot, and 1200 Numidian horſe, 5 
to come from the country of the 'Bruttians _ - 
ſeize Beneventum', but Sempronius, with' his army 
of Volones, prevented him, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of that defenceleſs city. From thence lie match» = 
ed to give Hanno battle; and 10 engage his Vu. 
+ CS © TOTO 
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lones to exert themſelves, he promiſed every man 
his liberty, who ſhould bring off the head of an 
enemy. The Senate had given. him power to 
enfranchiſe whom he pleaſed. But. this promiſe 
had like to have ruined. his affairs. For though 
his troops: fought bravely at firſt, they loſt much 


time in cutting off the heads of the enemies they 


had lain, and the ardour of thoſe who had per- 


formed the condition of obtaining their freedom, 


Liv. B. 24. 
C. 17. 


was immediately abated: ſo that he was forced 


to publiſh a new declaration through all the 


ranks of his army, That none ſhould obtain their 
liberty, unleſs the Carthaginians were routed. Here- 


upon the Volones renewed the fight with impetu- 


ſity, and gained ſo compleat a victory, that ſcarce 
2000 of the enemy eſcaped *. We are told how- 
ever that 4000 of thoſe legionary ſlaves did not 


behave themſelves in the battle ſo well as the 


reſt, and were afraid to purſue the enemy to their 


camp; and that apprehending puniſhment for 
their cowardice, they retired after the action to 


a hill. Sempronius had compaſſion for their weak- 


neſs, and ſent a Tribune to invite them back: 

And then, to perform his promiſe, he pronounced 
all, without exception, free. Nevertheleſs, that 
ſome diſtinction might be made between the brave 
and the cowards, he forbad the latter to eat ſitting 
or lying down, all the t time of their ſerving un- 
leſs they were ſick. 

In the mean while, Homibal endeavoured . 
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and pillaged the country about Naples. 
thence he moved towards Nolagywhither the po- 
pulace (who were ſtill in his intereſt, in oppoſi- 


ä 


From V. R. 339. 


Bef._ Chr. 
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tion to their Senate) had invited him. Marcellus 


being joined by the army from Suęſſula (now un- 


der 9. Pomponins) attacked and killed 2000 f 


his men, with the loſs only of 400; and would 
have entirely ruined him, had Claudius Nero, 
whom the Conſul had ordered with ſome ſqua- 
drons out of Nola to make a tour, and fall upon 
the Carthaginians in the rear during the action, 
come up in time. Marcellus offered Hannibal bat- 
tle again the next day; but the latter declined 
It, decampod the night following, and marched 


towards Tarentum. 


He had entertained ſtröng hopes that this city 


pearance before it. 


would open her gates to bim, upon his firſt aps. 
Some Tarentine priſoners, 
whom he had formerly releaſed without ranſom; 
had engaged a great number of the young men 
of that place in his intereſt, 
him thither. But M. Livius, who commanded 
in the place, took ſuch effectual meaſures to pre- 
vent the deſigns of the factious, that Hannibal 


and theſe invited 


was again Aiſappointed. He quitted the enter- | 


prize, and marched towards Satapia in Apulia, 
where he reſolved to ſpend the winter. Thither 
he ordered corn to be brought from Lucania; 
and his foragers having found in Apulia about 
4000 colts, Hannibal ordered them to be broke; 
and with them he remounted his African horſe- 
men. Theſe were all his en E the. | 
whole campaign. 
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But whilſt the Carthaginian was on his march 


2 to Tare tum, Fabius beſieged Caſilinum, and ſent 


to Marcellus to come with ſome legions and 


e the ſiege, apprehendi ing an attack from 
the Copuans. The garriſon in the place con- 


liſted of 2000 Campanians and 700 Carthaginians ; 


and they made fo vigorous a defence, that Fabius, 
by the daily laughter of his men, was much diſ- 
| couraged. He would have raiſed the ſiege, if 
Marcellus had not repreſented to him, That 4 


wiſe General ſhould well confider all the difficulties of 


an enterprize before be ungertakes it; but that, when 


it is once undertaken, he ought to go through with 
it: and that to deſiſt now ſrem the fiege, would much 
leſſen the credit of the Republic among her allies. 


Upon this Fabius renewed his attacks with more 


Plut. life 
of Fabius, 


a:dour than ever; and the Campanians were fo 
intimidated by it, that they ſent to him an offer 


to quit the place if they might retire in ſafety 


to Capua. Fabius conſented; but Marcellus tak- 
ing his opportunity, before bfry of them were 
come out of the city, ſeized the gate, entered 


the place, and put all who oppoſed him to the 


Liv. B. 24+ 


ſword, without diſtinftion *. The priſoners he 
ſent to Rome. After the taking of Caſilinum, 


Marcellus returned to Nola, and Fabius marched 
into Sanmium, laid waſte . COURITYs and took 
ſeveral towns. ._ 

Hannibal ſtill depended u 1pon his alliance with 


the bing e aue and indeed Pbilip deen to 
1 This tory at agrees with the character Live by the 


 biflorians'of Masteflar, but aue! with his after behaviour at 
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draw towards Iiah. He firſt beſieged Apol. I. K. 539. 


lonia; but not ſucceeding in this enterprize, he 
turned his arms againſt Oricum, and took it. 


Bef. Cnr, 
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The inhabitants ſent notice of their misfortune 


to Levinus at Brunduſium, who in two days after 
the news, arrived before the place. The king 


had left a ſmall garriſon in it, and was returned 


to the ſiege of Apollonia: Lævinus caſily took 
Oricum, and, while he was there, deputies came 
to him from the people of Apollonia, begging aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the Macedonians. He ſent thither 


2000 foot under the command of 9, Nevins 
Criſta, who got into the town without being 


perceived by the enemy. Nev:ns ſoon after un- 
derſtanding that the Macedonian camp was very 


negligently guarded, broke into it in the night, 


and, if his ſoldiers had abſtained from ſlaugh-_ 


ter, might have taken Philip priſoner ; but the 
groans of the dying waked others, who carried 


off the King half naked to his ſhips. + He re- 


turned into Rn and the mmm win⸗ 


tered at ee 55 
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75 Wunden in Sicily. e Catthaginian in- 


tereſt prevails in Syracuſe, Marcellus Be- 
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his diſappointment on the ſide of Macedon, 


_ vy the troubles he found means to raiſe in Sicily. 


aa and Epicydes, two brothers of Syra- 
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cufran extraction, whom he had ſent to conclude 


the treaty with Hierommus, had worked them- 


ſelves into that Prince's favour, and, at the time 
of his death, commanded a body of 2000 Syra- 
cufians., Upon the news of the King's aſſaſſi- 
nation, theſe Generals, being abandoned by their 
ſoldiers, repaired to Sracuſe, as thinking this the 


ſafeſt place for them in the preſent conjuncture. 


At their arrival they found that the heads f 
the conſpiracy, who were ſavoured by the peo- 
ple, had come to an accommodation with An- 
dranodorus, the late King's uncle- in- law, and 
chief of the royaliſt party, and that he, The- 
miſtus, and thoſe leaders, had been choſen Præ- 


tors to govern the ſtate with the affiſtance of 
a Senate. The two Hannibaliſts, doubtleſs believ- 


ing that this change of government had chang- 


ed the diſpoſitions of the Syracufians with re- 


ſpe& to eee to prevent all ſuſpicion of 
their defigning to raiſe diſturbances, applied 
themſelves to the Pretors, and by their means 


obtained an audience of the Senate. They ſpoke 


to this effect. We came hither on the part 
© of Hannibal to treat with his friend Hieronymus. 


« We have only obeyed the commands of our 


General, and deſire now to return to him; 
but as our journey is not like to be with 


_ «« ſafety to our perſons, the Roman forces ſo 


much infeſting Sicihy, we requeſt that we may 


have a convoy as far as Locri in Ialy.“ Their 


ſuit was eaſily obtained; for the aſſembly kad 
no unwillingneſs to be rid of theſe Generals f 


the —— King, men e bold and enter - 
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priſing, of great ability in war, and of narrow 22 


fortunes. The Senate however were too dilatory * 
in executing their own deſires ; and the brothers 


took advantage of the delay. Sometimes to the 


ſoldiers, with whom they were very intimate 


of the populace, they whiſpered calumnies againſt 
the ſenators and other principal men of the city, 


br.. 
213. 


238 Conf. 
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and familiar, ſometimes to the deſerters from 
the Roman fleet, and occaſionally to the meaneſt 


accuſing them, that under colour of renewing 


the league with Rome, they deſigned to betray 
Syracuſe to her, in the view, that their own fac- 
tion, having the ſole merit of the pretended New 


alliance, might lord it over the reſt. 


Theſe rumours being ſpread and believed, ard Es 


en every day crowds of people to Syracuſe, 
gave not only Hippocrates and Epicydes, but alſo; 


his ambitious wife Demarata, the daughter 'of 


Hiero, aimed at the royalty, good hopes of 


changing the government, and effecting their 


Andranodorus, who at the preſſing inſtances of 


teveral deſigns. Andranodorus having concerted 


his ſcheme with Themiſtus, the huſband of Har- 


monia,  Hieronymus's ſiſter, unadviſedly imparted 


the ſecret to Ariſto, a tragedian, who diſcovered 


it to the Prætors. Ariſtois profeſſion was not 
diſhonourable among the Greets: He was a man 


well deſcended, and of a good eſtate, and the 


Prætors therefore had no reaſon to reje& his 


teſtimony; and it being confirmed by ſeveral 
corroborating circumſtances, - they, in concert 
with ſome of the oldeſt ſenators, placed guards 


| 


at the door of the ſenate-houſe, who flew An- 
| dranodorus | 


31 
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8 Kee: c 1 they entered. 


This extraordinary action, moſt of the ſenators 


| 238 Couſ. being i ignorant of the cauſe of it, raiſed a great 


— 


commotion and terror in the aſſembly. Ariſto 


put an end to their fears. Being introduced by 


the Pretors, he informed the Senate, That a 


plot had been laid to cut off all the chiefs 


<« of the republic, and to ſeize Ortygia in the 


name of Andranodorus, and that this was to 
« have been executed by the help of the Spaniſi 
„and African mercenaries, who had ſerved un- 
<«< der Hierommus. He then entered into the 


particulars of the conſpiracy, declaring the names 


belief, and the aſſen 


no leſs juſt than that of Hieronymus. 


of all the conſpirators, and the ſeveral parts they 
were to have acted. His evidence obtained full 
mbly paſſed a decree, pro- 
nouncing the death of Andranodorus and Tbemiſtus 
In the mean 
time the people without doors had taken the 
alarm at this proceeding ; and it was neceſſary 


to quiet them. The Senate therefore deputed | 
Spacers one of che | Praxors, to harangue che 


— egan with bran diene. againſt 4 
dranodorus and Themiſtus, : as if he had been ac- 


cuſing them at the bar, charging them, as the tu- 


tors and counſellors of Hieronymus, with all the 
injuſtices, oppreſſions, and cruelties, committed 
by the order or authority of that King, and 
with many other atrocious crimes perpetrated 
ſince his death. In che concluſion of his ſpeech 


A vel fortified iſland to the South of gal. and join- 
ho 


e the town by a bridge. 
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he - intimated. that they had been ſpirited op r "he 
their wives, the ambitious daughter and grand- 
daughter of Hiero, to aſpire to royalty by the 


deſtruction of the people's liberty. At this the 


whole multitude cried out, that neither of thoſe 


women ought to live, nor any one of the royal 
race be ſuffered to remain on the earth. The 


Prætors, taking advantage of the people's pre- 


ſent fury, immediately put it to the vote, and 


it was no ſooner propoſed than carried, that all 


who were of the royal family ſhould be deſtroyed. 


5 
$39- 3 
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In purſuance of this decree certain officers, com- 


miſſioned by the Prætors, quickly diſpatched Do. 
marata and Harmonia. There was another daugh- 

ter of Hiero, named Band. the wife of Zoippus, 
who had been ſent ambaſſador by Hieronymus to 
King Piolomy, and had take to continue at the. 


Egyptian court in a voluntary exile from his coun- 


try, rather than be a ſpectator of its miſeries. 


This lady with her two daughters the ſame exe- 


cutioners inhumanly murthered, and with ſo 


much expedition, that an expreſs from the ma- 


too late to ſave them. But now the people alſo. 
began to repent of their own precipitation, and 


giſtrates (who on ſecond thoughts relented) came 


turned into rage againſt the firſt authors of the 


cruelty. - They furiouſly called out for an election 


of Prætors in the room of Andranodorus and The- 


miſtus; an election that was not like to be to the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe already in power. 


When, on the day appointed, the aſſembly v was Liv.B. 26 
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R. $39: ſomebody from the farther end of the crowd 


| 


named Epicydes, and another a little after named 


Hippocrates, and ſtrait almoſt the whole multitude 
joined their ſuffrages for theſe two agents of 
Hannibal. The Republic, being very young, 


no method was yet ſettled for voting; all were 


indifferently admitted into the voting place, 


citizens, ſtrangers, and Roman deſerters. The 
magiſtrates in vain oppoſed the people's choice. 
Fearing a ſedition they gave way to numbers, and 


Hippocrates and Epicydes were declared Prætors. 
The two Hannibaliſts did not immediately diſ- 


cover their intentions, They were much diſſatiſ- 
fied, that deputies had been ſent to Appius Clau- 

dius to renew the antient alliance between Rome 
and Syracuſe, yet they thought it beſt to conceal 
their diſſatisfaction till a more favourable op- 


portunity ſhould preſent to embroil affairs. Ap- 


pius was then at Murgentia with a fleet of a hun- 
dired ſhips, waiting to ſee what the revolutions 
among the Hracuſians would produce. 


At Rome it had been reſolved, from the ap- 
prehenſion that a dangerous war might ariſe in 


Sicily, to ſend the Conſul Marcellus to take upon 
him the direction of affairs in that iſland. He 

was juſt arrived in his province; and Appius re- 

ferred the Sraciſan deputies to him for a final 


anſwer. The Conſul approving the conditions, 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to conclude the treaty 
with the Prætors at Syracuſe. Put thoſe ambaſ- 
fadors found the ſtate of things there very diffe- 


tent from what they had expected. A Cartha- 


; 5. Beet nd appeared off Cape Pachynum, and 
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Carthage, by infuſing ane into the minds of 
the people a jealouſy of the Partiſans of Rome, 
a ſuſpicion of their intending to betray Srartuſe 
to the Romans. This jealouſy was the mote rea- 
dily entertained, as Appius to encourage the Ru. 
man party in the town was come with his fleet 
10. the mouth of the port. The populace ran 
tumulcuouſly to hinder the Romans-from — 
in caſe they ſhould attempt it. 
In the perplexity occaſioned by theſes com- 
motions, the magiſtrates thought it proper to 
5 call an aſſembly of the people. The multitude 
= were for ſome time divided in opinion. At length 
Apollonides, one of the chief citizens, with great 
cCalmneſs, and as a man unbiaſſed by any privacs 
or party views, repreſented to them the 
<<. ceſſity of unanithouſly adhering to the one or 
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5 the other of the rival Republics. The choice, 

<<. be jaid, was of much leis importaticethan'una-' 5 i 
: „ nimity in chooſing: yet in his opinion, they 1 
1 had more encouragement” to” follow- the ex- = 
n * ample of Hiero than of Hieronymus, and to pre- 
e fer a treaty with Rome, whoſe friendſhip they | 
& « had happily experienced for 50'years, tothe | 
3 * uncertain advantages of an alliance witir Car- j 
J  <.. thage, who, in times paſt, had not proved very | 
y faithful to her engagements. Nor was it a con- | 
2 « .ſideration of ſmall moment, that they muſt ö 
8 have immediate peace with the Romans; or 

1 immediate war with them; whereas mould 

& LE. hey reject the friendſhip of the Corthaginians, 
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"20 — ghee yet be at a great diſ- 
Che, +5, tance” The more diſpaſſionate Apollonides ap- 


peared, the greater weight his advice had with 
the people; and as they were in no condition 
to ſupport a war with Rome, it was in concluſion 
agrecd, that the treaty with that Republic ſhould 


| be renewed; and a DOE ſent to Marcellus 


for that purpoſe. | 
A few days after, this TLeontines having demand- 


Ates dhe Sprengen = body of troops to defend 


their frontiers, the government thought this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to get rid of a multitude of 


ſoldiers and officers, who were very turbulent in 
the city and it was determined that Hippocrates 


ſhould march to the aſſiſtance of the Leontines at 


the head of 3000 men, moſt of them deſerters or 
mertenaries. This Prætor, glad of an opportu- 
nĩty to create diſturbances, readily accepred the 

Bon, and, ſoon after his arrival among 


1 began to make ſtolen incurſions 


into the Roman province, laying: waſte the coun- 
try. Appiua, informed of theſe hoſtilities, ſent a 
body of ſoldiers to protect his allies. Thoſe troops 
Hippocrates openly attacked, and put moſt of 
them to · the ſword. Hereupon Marcellus order- 
ed deputies to S yracuſe to complain of the in- 
fraction of the treaty, and to remonſtrate, that 
4 firm and laſting peace between Rome and Sha 
cuſe, was not to be hoped for ſo long as Hippo- 


crutes and Epicydes © 


ter, fearing to be accuſed in the abſence of his 
brother, and deſirous of having ſome ſhare in 
e repaired in all haſte to Leontini. 


T here, 


ontinued in Sitily. The lat- 
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There, in conjunction with Hippocrates, he re- 
preſented to the inhabitants, that Syracuſe, while 


% ſhe provided for her own liberty, had expreſsly 
« covenanted with the Romans, that ſhe ſhould have 


« dominion over all the cities formerly ſubject to 


« Hieronymus: But that the Leontines had as good 
„ a right to liberty as Syracuſe; and that they 


398 


Y. ** 34 


238 e 
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e ougght therefore to refuſe acceding to her treaty 


«a wich Rome, unleſs that covenant: were taken 
out of it.” The multicude was eaſily perſuad- 
ed; ſo that when deputies from Syracuſe com- 
olained) of the ſlaughter made of the Raman 


troops, and deſired the Zeontines' would concur 
with the Syracu/ians, to baniſh Hippocrates" and 


Eros out of the dend, the citizens berge, 


anſwered, * that , they ha d given no co mien 5 — 


<«. with Rome, nor were they bound by a treaty 


* concluded: without their participation.” > The | 


Syracieftans. acquainted Marcellus with this anſwer; 


and at the ſame time declared, that they would 


not only adhere ſteadily to their engagements 
with the Romans, but would join with them in 


beſieging Leontini, on condition that this city, af. 
ter its reduction, were reſtored to the dominion 


of Syracuſe. Marcellus agreed to the propoſal, aſ- 


ſembled all his forces, ſent for the Prætor A- 
Pius to come to ow Cen and r roar 


rack Levntim. - . 
About this mcg a. ber pen ws cheſs 


RNemun ſoldiers who had: fled from the battle of 


Came, and who had been condemned, by a de- 
cree of the Senate, to ſerve in a * corps 


in 


Plat. life- 
of Mzrcel« 
. 
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in Sici) as long as the war ſhould laſt in Tach, 


came, with the permiſſion of their commander 
Lentulus, and earneſtly begged of the Conſul to 
be incorporated in his legions. Marcellus wrote 
to Rome in their favour: The Conſcript Fathers 
returned anſwer, that it was their opinion, the 


Republic ought not to put any confidence in 


Liv. B. 24. 
c. 30. & 
ſeq. Plut. 
life of 
Marcellus. 


| taken in the place) made fuch an impreſſion on 


the courage of ſoldiers who had deſerted their 
companions at the battle of Caunæ; yet if Mar- 


cellus thought otherwiſe, he might act in this mat- 


ter as he pleaſed, provided none of them ever 


received any military rewards, or were ſuffered 
0 return to ah before the end of the war, 
: \Leontinz was taken upon the firſt aſſault, but 


Hippocrates and Epreydes made their eſcape to 
Erbeſſus. A body of 8000 Men from Syracuſe, 


under the command of Seis and Dinomenes, two of 


the Prætors, marching to join Marcellus, were 


met at the river Mylas, by a man who told 
them, that Leontini had been ſacked, and all, 


wirhout diſtinction, able to bear arms, put to the 


ſword. This falſe ſtory (occaſioned by the exe- 


cution of 2000 deſerters, whom Marcellus had. 


the ſoldiers; that their officers could not prevail 


with them to proceed to Leontini, but were forced 


to turn aſide and lead them to Megara. From 


this place the Prætors marched them ſoon after 
towards Erbeſſus, believing, that the ſeditious 


4 a0 ſpirit among them would be eaſily quelled, if 


Hippocrates and Epicydes, the true authors of all 


the late diſturbances, were deſtroyed, or driven 
our of the comaye +: 7 2rerue 9 1 
| 1 . The 


1 


Chap. XXV. Second Punic War. 
The brothers found themſelves now reduced J. R. 329 | 


to extremities ; yet having ſome hope in the 


good-will of the ſoldiers, with whom they were 21 Con: 
well acquainted, and this hope being favoured by 
the recent report of the maſſacre at Leontins, 


they left Erbeſſus, in the reſolution to yield theme» 
ſelves up to the ſoldiers at diſcretion. . It happen- 
ed luckily for them, that a body of Cretans, which 
had formerly ſerved the Romans as auxiliaries, 
and, being taken priſoners at the battle of Thra- 


men, had been ſet at liberty by Hannibal, and 


had ſince ſerved under Hippocrates and Epicydes 
in the reign of Hieronymus, was marching in the 
van of the army. To theſe they addreſſed them- 
ſelves in a ſuppliant manner, preſenting them 


olive branches, and imploring their protection, 


« That they might not be left at the mercy 
< of the Hracuſians, who would quickly deliver 
« them up to be ſlain by the Romans.” The Cre- 
tans immediately cried out to them, to take cou- 


rage, and promiſed to defend them: So that 
when Sofis and Dinomenes, informed of what pal- 
| ſed, came in haſte and ordered the Hannibaliſis 


to be ſeized, they found no obedience from their 


- troops, but rather a diſpoſition to revolt. In this 


perplexity they gave orders for returning to 


Megara, and ſent an account to Syracuſe of what 


had happened. During the march of the army, 
a letter forged by Hippocrates, but pretended to 
be written by the Prætors at Syracu/e to Marcellus, 
and intercepted, was produced and read to the 
ſoldiers by the contriver of it. It was to this 


effect. the Prætors of Sracuſe to the Conſul 


Om IV. D 4. « Marcellus 
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I. N % < Meveellus, health. You have done juſtly and 


OT. pridently in ſparing none at Lenin. All the 


213. 


233 Conf. « mercenaries deſerve the fame fate. Nor will 


« Fyracuſe ever be in peace while any foreign 


«ſoldiers remain either in the city or the army. 


«Turn then your arms - againſt thoſe who are 


e with our Prætors at Megara, and by their de- 


5 ſtruction reſtore us to perfect liberty.“ This 


letter kindled ſuch a flame among the ſoldiers, 
and their ſudden loud clamours ſo terrified S f 
and Dinomenes, that they galloped away in all 
Haſte to Hracuſe. Their flight did not quiet 
the commotion: The mercenaries fell upon the 
Sracian ſoldiers that were in the army, and 
would have put them all to the ſword, if the 


Hamubalihs had not interpoſed in their defence, 


deſiring to make uſe of them as hoſtages, and 
alſo hoping by their means to gain friends in 
Hraluſe. Thither they inſtantly ſent a ſoldier, 


to ſpread the falſe ſtory of the maſſacre: of its 


inhabitants. The artifice had the deſired effect, 
even upon the Senate and the chief men in the 


Republic. They thought! it neceſſary to ſnut the 
gates and guard the city againſt the Romans, as 


againft an enemy whoſe avarice and cruelty 


would ſpare nothing. Scarce was this done, 


when Hippocrates and Epicydes appeared before 


the walls at the head of the mercenaries, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of the multitude within (who 


would not be. reſtrained by their magiſtrates) 
broke open one of the gates and entered the city. 


8 THE” Prætors OT with the Sracuſian ſoldiery 


4 | i "4 into 


| Chap. XXV. Second Punic Mar. 399 ü 
| into that quarter of the town, which was called Bel. Ch. 4 
ß  Athradina, hoping to defend themſelves there; 23. 
. but the Hannibaliſts being joined by the merce- . N 
| naries, the deſerters and all the ſoldiers of. the late 1 
King, took it at the firſt aſſault. Thoſe of the nn 
 Prztors who could not eſrape in the firſt con- 1 
: fuſion of the conflict were maſſacred, together 1 
vith many of the citizens; and the next day, 1 
liberty. being granted to all ſlaves and priſoners, | 61 
the mixed multitude declared a u. and _ "ng 
 Epicydes their RRR Fl 
Marcellus, upon the news of this 3 | f | 
advanced with his army to Syracuſe. Before he mm 
began, hoſtilities, he ſent deputies to the Hracu- 1 
fans, to aſſure them, he did not come to make 1 
war upon them, but aſſiſt thoſe of their fel- bl. 
low-citizens, who, having. eſcaped the flaughter 1 
in Acbradina, had taken refuge in his camp, 8 9 
and thoſe who ſuffered. yet greater wrongs in the i 5 
city, from tyranny and oppreſſion: That what | N 
he therefore inſiſted upon was, that the refugees it 
under his protection ſhould. be reſtored to their 19 
poſſeſſions and privileges, the authors of the diſ- ve 
turbances given up, and Syracuſe put in a con- | 
dition to enjoy peaceably her laws and liberty: 
And he threatned war againſt whoever ſhould 
0 ppoſe theſe demands. The brothers, not think - 
ing it ſafe to let the deputies enter the town, 
gave them audience without the walls; and when 
che latter had made their demands,  Epicydes ſpoke 
to this effect: If you had brought any Ne 
„ age. to us, we would have returned an an- 
40 3 ew: You may now go back ; - and when 
| C0 
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XR. 539. © the government of Syracuſe is in the hands 


Bef. Chr. 


213. 
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3 diſcouraged, and Marcellus obliged to remove to 
à further diſtance. IR was N in Pl council 


&* of thoſe to whom you have orders to ad- 
* dreſs yourſelves, you may come again. If 
Marcellus is for war, he will find the ſiege of 


* Syracuſe an enterpriſe ſomewhat different 1 from 
the ſiege of Leontini. The Conſul, upon the 
return of his deputies, inveſted the Te! by ſea 
and land. | 

| Syracuſe ſtood on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of S Bah, 
and was properly five cities in one; Ortygia, 


Acbradina, Tyche, Neapolis and Epipolæ. Ortygia 
was a ſmall iſland, very near the continent, and 
might be called the citadel of Syracuſe; it was 
joined to Achradina by a bridge. All the at- 


empts of Marcellus to carry the town by aſſault 


were fruſtrated by the ſurprizing inventions of 
- Archimedes. This great man is faid to have once 
told King Hiero, that he could move the globe 


of the earth, provided he had another earth to 


ſtand upon. And he now contrived machines 
which caſt ſtones of ſo prodigious a weight, as 

to break in pieces all the battering engines of the 

' Romans. Nay, he invented a ſort of iron crows 
faſtened to chains, which being let fall upon the 
Roman gallies (that were brought claſe'to the wall 

of the town) ſtuck faſt in che prows of them, 
drew them up, by means of a counterpoiſe on 
that part of the machine which was within the 


rampart, and ſet them on one end, or overturned 
them: Infomuch that the Romans were utterly 


of 


Chap. XXVI. Second Punic War. 


of war, to attack the place no more, but ſhut 
up all the avenues of it, in order t to reduce it by 
fame | 


1 A P. XXVI. 
Swe, YEAR of the War. 


The Roman arms proſper in Italy. Syphax 2 Nu- | 


midian King. is gained by the Scipios ts make 
war upon the Carthaginians in Africa. The 
blackade of Syracuſe is continued, while Mar- 
cellus reduces ſome other towns in Sicily. 


y Rome, ©. 88 Maximus, the ſon of Fu- 


bius Cunctator, and T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
were choſen Conſuls for the new year, and ap- 
pointed, in concert with the Prætorian armies in 
Ttaly, to conduct the war againſt Hannibal. Mar- 
cellus continued in Sicily, and had the govern- 
ment of the country formerly ſubject to Hiero. 
Lentulus, with the title of Pro-Prætor, command- 
ed the Reman province in that iſland, and 7. 
Otacilius Craſſus guarded the coaſt with his fleet. 
The two Scipios, Lævinus and Scævola managed 


the affairs of Rome in the reſpective countries of 
Spain, Greece and Sardinia, And the Republic 


employed this year, in her ſeveral armies, twenty- 
one Roman legions, belies the troops of her al- 
hes, 

All the regulations neceſſary for beginning 
the campaign being diſpatched, young Fabius 


let out from Rome, and took upon him the com 
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mand of the army at Sreſſula. His father ſerved 
under him. | 
While the Fabii did here, Defits Altivins, 
one of the chief men of Arpi, who had engaged 
that city to revolt to Hannibal, came and offered, 
for a reward, to reſtore it into the hands of its 
former maſters. The affair being brought be- 


fore a council, ſome were for treating the villain 


as Camillus had treated the ſchool-· maſter of Fa- 
lerii , but old Fabius repreſented to them, that 


though ſuch traitors ought never to be truſted as 


friends, yet in the preſent circumſtances of the 


Republic, no diſcouragement ſhould be given to 


thoſe of the rebels who were diſpoſed to return 


to their former obedience; and he adviſed, that 


Minius ſhould only be kept in an eaſy confine- 


ment till the end of the war, when it would be 


time enough to judge whether he had made ſuf- 


ficient amends for his revolt. This advice was fol- 


lowed, and the traitor ſent to Cales, where in 
the day- time he was ſuffered to walk abroad with 
a guard, but confined cloſe priſoner at night. As 
foon as he was miſſed at Arpi, tlie inhabitants 


ſent notice of it to Hannibal. The Cartha- | 


ginian was in no manner of pain at the news; 


he had long conſidered Altinius, as a man in 


whom he could place no confidence, and was 


glad of this pretext to ſeize. his riches, ' which 


were very great. But that he might appear to 
act rather from the motive of revenge than ava- 
rice; he ſent for the wife and children of Altinius, 


and having put them to the torture, partly to 


diſcover the taiter * but chiefly to learn 
3 oe nk what 


Capua having, | 
enemy's lands, got permiſſion to leave the town, 
went to the Roman camp above Sueſſula, and 

yielded themſelves to the Prætor Fulvius, upon a 


Chap. XXVI. Second Punic War- 


what money he had left behind him, he ordered Nack MK 


them to be burnt alive. | 
The Fabii opened the campaign with an af 


fault upon Arpi, in which was a garriſon of 5000 
men. The Romans in a dark rainy night ſur- 
place on the ſtrongeſt 


priſed and entered the 
fide, where it was leaſt guarded. Nevertheleſs 
the garriſon, aſſiſted by 3000 of the townſmen, 
whom, through ſuſpicion af them, they placed 
in the front, made a ſtout defence. At length 


the citizens, and, after their example, 1000 
Spaniargs, went over to the Romans, The Spa- 
niards, according to Livy, bargained that the 
reſt of the garriſon ſhould have leave to depart 
in ſafety, which they e did, and 1 


Hannibal at Salapia, 
In the mean time 112 of the chief men of 
under the pretext of pillaging the 


promiſe of being reſtored to their eſtates, when 


Capua ſhould be reduced to the obedience of the 


ee 
Nothing further of great moment 3 in 


Hay this campaign. The Prætor Sempronius Tudi- 


tanus took Aternum by aſſault, and in it 7000 
priſoners, and a good deal of money. Sem- 


_ pronius the Conſul had ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes 


with the enemy in Lucania, and reduced a few. 


towns, but none of any note. Two petty na- 
tions of Bruttium returned to their former obe: 
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N. fect of the Ronan allies in that country, and 
cut off almoſt all his army, which conſiſted of 
raw undiſciplined men. Hannibal marched from- 


Salapia to Tarentum, in hopes of having that 
city betrayed to him. He ſpent the ſummer near 
it to very little purpoſe, only ſome inconſiderable 
towns of the Salentini revolted to him. 


In Spain, the two Scipios not only made con- 


ſiderable progreſs there, but extended their 


views even to Africa. They engaged Syphax King 


of Maſzſyliia (the weſtern part of Numidia) to 


take arms againſt Cartbage : And Statorius, one 


of the three officers, whom the Scipios had ſent 
upon the negotiation, continued with the Numi- 
dian King at his requeſt, to diſcipline his troops. 
On the other hand, the Carthaginians, alarmed 
at the motions of the Maſz/ylion, prevailed with 
Gala King of Aaſylia (the eaſtern part of Nu: 
midia, and the neareſt to their territory) to join 
with them, to divert the threatned ſtorm. Gals 
gave the command of his forces to his ſon Ma. 
Aniſſa, a youth of about 17 years of age, who, in 
conjunction with the Cartbaginian army, defeated 
Syphax in a great battle, and flew 30,900 of his 
men. The vanquiſhed King retired into Mau- 
ritania, and made new levies there, intending to 
paſs the ſtreights, and join the Scipios in Spain ; 
But Maf nga following him cloſe, kept him fa 
employed in Africa, that he had no leiſure 
croſs the ſeas. 

In the mean while the blockade of FIR | 
continued. Marcellus, not thinking all his forces 


neceſſarꝝ for that purpoſe, left ;wo thirds of the 
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| army before the place under the command of Bf c. 9 
* Appius Claudius, and marched with the remain- 212. f | 
I der, to reduce ſome towns of Sicily which had 23? nm l 
t gone over to the Carthaginians. Pelorus and | 
r 28 Erbeſſus ſurrendered to him, and Megara he took 
> by force and plundered. About this time Hi- 


milco arrived from Africa, with an army of 25,000 
; foot, 3000 horſe, and 12 elephants, and ſoon 
r made himſelf maſter of Heraclea and Agrigentum. 
x Upon this news, Hippocrates left his brother Epi- 
) 
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cydes to command in Hracuſe, and ſallying out of 
the town with 10,000 foot and goo horſe, broke 
: through the Roman lines in the night, and march- 
I ed to join Himilco. This detachment Marcellus 
ſurprized, as they were pitching their camp near 
Acrillæ, and he cut in pieces the infantry: But 
Hippocrates eſcaped with the cayalry, and, join- . 
ing Himilco, turned againſt the Pro-Conſul, in 
hopes of overtaking him before he could reach 
his camp at Syracuſe. Diſappointed in this ex- 
pectation, and not daring to attack Marcellus in 
his entrenchments, the Cartbaginian Generals em- 
ployed their forces to reduce the Sicilian cities that 
were in the intereſt of Rome. Murgantia opened 
her gates to them, and betrayed the Roman gar- 
riſon into their hands. L. Pinarius, the Governor 
of Enna, dreading the like fate, maſſacred all the 
inhabitants of that town, and pillaged it. Mar- 
cellus approved the fact, and granted the lunder 
of Enna to the ſoldiers of the garriſon, The news 
of this barbarity, committed in a city held in great 
veneration all over the iſland, and ſacred to Pro- 
vs e Pluto was ſaid to have carried off 


from 
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the Sicihans from Rome; and many of their towns 
embraced the party of the Carthaginians, Winter 


approaching, Marcellus, having diſmiſſed Appius 


Claudius, who had a mind to ſtand for the Con- 
fulfhip, gave the command both of the fleet 
and the army before Syracuſe to Quinctius _ = 
pinus, and took up his own UTE ar kre 
miles from the town. 

During theſe tranſactions in Sicily, all was 
peaceable at Rome : Only religion ſuffered by the 
introduction of foreign Gods and foreign rites, 


"which the ſuperſtition of a multitude of people 


from the country, driven by poverty and fear to 


. Helter themſelves in Rome, had, in this uncer- 


fain ſtate of things, made them prone to receive. 
Foreign prieſts and diviners had diſperſed among 
them books, containing prophecies, forms of pra- 
yer, and particular methods of facrificing. The 


antient worſhip was almoſt forgot. It ſeemed, 
"fays Livy, as if a new ſet of Gods were, on 4 


ſudden, come into being; or that a new ſpecies 
of men was. riſen. The evil became at length 


0 general, that the Conſcript Fathers were forced 


to interpoſe. The Prætor having aſſembled the 


people, read to them a decree of the Senate, and, 

in conformity thereto, his own edict; which com- 
manded all perſons, who bad books of divination or 
prayers, or containing inſtruTions about the rites of 


| ſacrifices, to bring them to him before "the Ani of. | 


April; and forbad all perſons to offer ſacrifice in Pub. 
lic, or in any ſacred place whatſoever, according to 


- any new or foreign ceremonies.” Thus were the in- 


novations 


Chap. XXVII. Second Punic War. 
novations ſuppreſſed, and religion ſettled apain. 
upon the antient footing. e, 


Ar 
SEVENTH and EicuTH YEARS of the War. 


The city of Tarentum betrayed 7 Hannibal. 


He pelieges the citadel. Capua befieged by 


the Romans. Syracuſe taken by Marcel- 


lus. Hannibal marches into the neighbour- 


hood of Rome; retires thence ; defeats a 
Roman army ; and marches to Rhegium. 
Capua ſurrenders to the Romans. They 
gain ſome advantages over King Ph ili on in 
Greece. 
HE time for the elections drawing on, 
and the preſent Conſuls being both en- 


gaged abroad in the war, one of them nomi- 
nated C. Claudius Gentho Dictator, to hold the Co- 
mitia. And there Q; Fulvius Flaccus, and Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, were choſen Conſuls for the new 
year. It was thought fit to add two legions to the 
twenty one already on foot; a ſurpriſing multi- 
tude of ſoldiers, to be all raiſed out of the citizens 
of Rome, and excluſive of the troops of the allies, 
which were at leaſt as numerous as the Roman 
legionaries | But the making theſe new levies 
was interrupted, and the departure of the Con- 
ſuls delayed for ſome time, by an incident, which 
r the hatred of the bat to the publicans. 


It 
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3 $8- It has been obſerved before, that the publi- 
hr. 
211. Cans undertook to ſupply the Roman armies in 
249 Conſ. Spain with proviſions ; and the Senate had agreed 
to indemnify them, in caſe of loſſes at ſea. 
Pieaſtbumius, an avaricious wretch, took advantage 
of this condition to practiſe rogueries, and im- 
poſe upon the public. He placed to their ac- + 
count many ſhipwrecks which had never hap- 
pened; he alſo put ſmall quantities of goods 
of little value on board old ſhattered - veſſels 
which, after he had brought off the ſeamen in 
boats ready for that purpoſe, he ſunk ; and then 
pretended the cargoes had been extremely rich. 
' By this means he made his loſſes run very high, 
and demanded great ſums in conſideration of 
them. But his knavery was at length diſco- 
vered, and two Tribunes of the people wages 
645). 16% to have him fined 200,000 aſſes of braſs: 
7 8 order to which they cited him to appear ads 
: K- his trial before the Comitia by Tribes. Hereupon 
Li. B. the friends of the accuſed applied themſelves 
to Servilius Caſca, a relation of Poſtbumius, and 
one of the Tribunes : But Caſca not daring, 
through ſhame and fear of the people, to pro- 
teſt againſt the proceedings of his collegues, the 
- publicans, who were all intereſted in the affair, 
had recourſe to violence, and inſulted both the 
people and their magiſtrates. And they were 
Juſt ready to come to blows, when the Conſul 
Fulvius ſaid to the Tribunes of the commons, 
Ton fee Borp little reſpett is ſhewn to your perſons, 
F you do not diſſolve the aſſembly, the affair will 
end in ſedition; ; the Tribunes followed his ad- 
vice 


become maſter of Tarentum, the inbabitants ſhould 
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vice; and, being afterwards authoriſed by the X. R. 541. 


Senate, changed the nature of the proceſs, and 
made the affair capital. Poſthumius, and the other 240 Tonk 


publicans who aſſiſted him in the riot, were 


| cited to appear as criminals before the Comitia by 
Centuries. Some were dragged to priſon, for 


want of the ſureties required of them; others 
went into a voluntary baniſhment 5 Poſt bumius left 


ef. Clirs 


211. 


his bail and fled; and Rome was delivered from 


a gang of bold and avaricious villains. 
In the end of the winter Hannibal had ſur- 


prized Tarentum. The inhabitants of this place 


had long been diſaffected to the Republic, and 
lately provoked by the cruel execution of ſome 
hoſtages, they had ſent to Rome, and who had at- 
tempted to make their eſcape. Thirteen of the 
Principal citizens entered into a plot to deliver 
up the city to the Carthaginian. Nico and Phile- 
menus were at the head of them. They made 
hunting their pretence for night- excurſions. The 
game they: brought home, and with which they 


Polyb. B. 3. : 


C. 19. 


Liv-B. 1 


23 58 


LS 


furniſhed the table of Livius, the commander 


of the Roman garriſon, pleaſed him ſo much, 
that without the leaſt ſuſpicion he allowed them 
the liberty of going out and coming in at plea- 


ſure. By this means the conſpirators had fre- 


quent conferences with Hannibul, and having 


engaged him to promiſe, That when be ſhould 


enjoy their laws, liberties," and eſtates, without in- 


Jringement; "that they ſhould not be ſubjett #0 pay 


any tribute; or- to receive a Carthaginian garriſon, 
willens their own. conſent ; and that the effelis of 
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Bet. du the Romans only Should be given up as free booty 
2x2. 10 his troops, they undertook to bring him into 
340 Cool. the town. Hannibal was at the diſtance of three 
daays march from Tarentum, and feigned himſelf 

dick in his camp, that his long ſtay there might 
not occaſion ſuſpicion. At length Philomenus gave 
hum notice, that a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed to put their project in execution. The Car- 
thaginian came away with a detachment of 10, ooo 
men, and concealed himſelf in a valley fifteen 
miles from the city. Hither Philomenus brought 
tim word, that the next night the Roman Gover- 
nor was to be at an entertainment, and would 
Probably drink to exceſs ; and that. When he was 
nden it —_— be the anger time for the 
2 1312 
—— — Fora — 5 by: ohe is (nad 
" wkAlioth within and without the city, Hannibal, 
conducted by .Philomenus, approached the walls 
about midnight. The Cartbaginian, then giving 
2 part.af his forces to the Tarentine, filently 
oe | WIT — Temenides, and 
| | gave the appointed ſignal to Nico, who at the 
| - head of his party in the town, without much 
noiſe made himſelf maſter of the gate, ſlew the | 
guard, and admitted the Carthaginians. The 
General, for the greater ſecurity in caſe of acci- 
dente, eft 2000 horſe without the gate, and ad- 
Vvancing with the reſt of his troops into the Fo- 
rum, tool poſſeſſion of it. In the mean time, 
 Philomenus had marched with 1000 Africans to 
anather gate, at which he uſed to be admitted 


when. F He was fol- 
lowed 


3 
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lowed by two young men carrying a wild boar 


of an enormous ſize, and when the wicket was 


opened, and the centinel upon guard ſtood ex- 


_ amining the beaſt, Philomenus ran him through - 


with a hunting ſpear. Then 30 Carthaginians en- 


tered in an inſtant, broke down the gate, and 


let in their companions, who, as had been agreed 
upon, joined Hannibal in the Forum. After this 
the general ſcized the principal poſts in the town, 
ſent parties of men into the different quarters, 
and with each of them ſeveral of the conſpira- 
ors. His view in this was, that the inhabitants 
might be diſtinguiſned and preſerved, while all 


the Romans were put to the ſword, To draw theſe 


out the more effectually, ſome men, prepared 
on purpoſe, ſounded a charge in the theatre with 
Roman trumpets, and after the Raman manner. 
The ſlaughter continued all that night and part 
of the next day; but Liuius with his domeſtics, 
in the beginning of the tumult, eſcaped in a hark 
to the citadel, which was ſtrongly: fortified; und 


5 where all that eum u e 


„ 


* ; 10 n 
2 der 70 Wen enk To arentines ee at- 


tacks from the Romans, Hannibal propoſodl to caſt 
up a rampart over - againſt the wall of the)gitadel, 


and as he knew the enemy would endeavour 


to hinder the work, he prepared to receive them. 
The rampart was no ſooner begun, than the 


Romans made a vigorous ſally. Hannibal defend- - 


ed himſelf but faintly till he obſerved that the 
greateſt part of the garriſon was got over their 
ditch? then falling furiouſly upon them, he drove 

. them 


* 
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V. R. 54. them with ſuch laughter within their walls that 


13 4 


they did not think proper to attack him a ſeeond 


-240 Conf, time; and he had leiſure to carry on his works. 


—J] Beſides the rampart abovementioned, he ordered 
-a ditch to be drawn, and another rampart to be 
raiſed upon the brink of 1 it, and within that a wall, 


ſo that the inhabitants might, without the aſſiſ- 


ance of the Carthaginians, eaſily defend their town 
againſt all attempts from the ' citadel. Having 
left a part of his troops to finiſh and guard the 


works, in conjunction with the Tarentines, he en- 


camped with the reſt of his army on the banks 
of the Eurotas (otherwiſe called Galeſus) five miles 
from the city. When the fortifications were 


completed, he returned and beſieged the citadel 


in form; but the garnſon having received a rein- 


for cement from Metapontus, a Roman city on the 


gulph of Tarentum, ſallied out, burned his ma- 
chines in the night, and made him lay aſide the 
ene of reducing the place by aſſault. 


However, it was neceſſary to ſecure the Taren- 


tines a free paſſage to the ſea, which was at pre- 


ſent cut off by the citadel, that ſtood at the en- 


trance of the port. No' veſſel could ſafely go 


dodut, or come in; and this made the Tarentines ap- 


anchored before the mouth of the haven'; fo that 


prehend a ſcarcity of proviſions. Hannibal, who 


| was not to be diſcouraged by difficulties, formed 
a ſeheme (which the antients have much admired) 

to remedy this evil. There were a good num- 
ber of ſhips in. the haven of Tarentum; and he 
 caufedthem to be tranſported to the ſea by land, 


on carriages made for that purpoſe. Theſe veſſels 
the 
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the citadel, which before commanded the ſea, 
could now receive no proviſions that way; and 
the city was ſupplied. After this, Hannibal re- 


turned to his winter quarters, leaving the citadel 


blocked up by ſea and land. | 

The Conſuls Fulvius and Appius, when their 
affairs at Rome were diſpatched, took the field, 
and marched with joint forces into Samnium, 


As the Capuans expected to be beſieged by them, 


and began already to feel the miſeries of famine 
(for the Roman armies had not permitted them 


413 
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to ſow their lands) they ſent a deputation to Han- 


nibal, then near Tarentum, to beg he would order 


them a ſupply of corn from the towns in their 


neighbourhood, while the roads were yet open. 


The Carthaginian ſent Hanno with an army from 


Bruttium to their relief. Hanno having pitched 
his camp near Beneventum, gave notice to the 
Capuans, to ſend their waggons to fetch the corn, 
which he had collected for them in vaſt quan- 
tities. So indolent and lazy were theſe effeminate 


wretches, that they ſent but four hundred carts, 
and a few mules. The Carthaginian could not 
forbear expreſſing his indignation at ſuch into- 
| lerable negligence, and fixed a day when a greater 


number of carriages ſhould come to remove the 


reſt of the corn. In the mean time the Con- 


ſuls had notice of what was doing, from the peo- 
ple of Beneventum ; and Fulvius with his troops 
marched thither with all expedition. He entered 


the town in the night, and the next morning ap- 


peared by break of day before the enemy's camp, 


while Hanno was abſent foraging with a part of 
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his army. Two thouſand Capuan carts were ar- 


rived-there, and the carters and peaſants mixing 
with the ſoldiers cauſed a good deal of diſorder, 


Nevertheleſs, as the camp was ſituated upon an 
aſcent, it was very difficult to take it by aſſault; 


the Roman ſoldiers ſignahzed their bravery on 


this occaſion, beyond "the expectation of their 


General, who was for quitting the enterpriſe, or 
atleaſt ſuſpending it, till his collegue ſhould come 


to his aſſiſtance. One Vibius, who commanded a 


Livy,B.25. 
c. 14. 


cohort of the Peligni, and, after his example, 


Pedanius a Centurion of the third Roman legion, 
threw each a ſtandard over the enemy's rampart, 


to excite the ſoldiers to recover them. The ſtra- 
tagem ſucceeded, the Cæri baginian entrenchments 


were forced, and the ſlaughter was great. As for 


Hanno, having loſt his camp, he was forced to 


return to Bruttium with the remainder of his ar- 


my; and the Capuans lent 2 new deputation to 
Hannibal, to preſs him to come to their aſſiſtance, 


being now more than ever apprehenſive of a 


fiege. The Carthaginian abſwered, that he would 
take care of C: p#2; and for the preſent ſent them 


2000 hoi ſe to defend their territory from the ene- 
my's incurſions. He had {till hopes of reducing 
the citadel of Tarentum by famine ; but a con- 


7 voy of proviſions having forced its way through 


the Tareitine gallics, entered the place, and diſ- 
appointed his expectations. His deſign upon 
Thurium ſueceeded better. Hanno and Mago de- 
feated the Prætor Aims, who fallied out of the 


place; after which the inhabitants opened their 


* to the * The Mauoponnies alſo, 


5 when 
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when left by the Roman garriſon, which went to 
the relief of the citadel of Tarentum, ſubmitted 

to the Carthaginians. 

During theſe things, the Conſuls entered the 
territory of Capua with a deſign to beſiege the 
city in form; and believing undoubtedly, that 
Hannibal would come to its relief, they order- 
ed Sempronius Gracchus to leave Lucania, and draw 
near to Capua, with his horſe and light armed 
infantry, that they might be the better able to 
withſtand the enemy's cavalry. Sempronius having 
left his legions under the command of Cu. Cor- 
nelius, his Quzeſtor, was preparing for his march, 

when one Flavins, a Lucanian, and hitherto zea- 
lous in the Roman intereſt, changed his inclina- 
tions on a ſudden, and in order to recommend 
himſelf to the Cartbaginians, betrayed the Pro- 
Conful to them. He pretended to Sempronus, 
that the heads of the Cartbaginian faction in La- 
cania were diſpoſed to a reconciliation with the 
Republic, and only deſired a private conference 


with him. The Roman, not ſuſpecting any de- 
ceit, ſuffered himſelf, attended only by his lictors 


and a troop of horſe, to be led by the traitor into 
an ambuſh, where Mago with a body of Cartbagi- 
nians furrounded them; and then Flavius went 


over to the enemy. The Pro-Conſul, ſeeing 
dimſelf betrayed, diſmounted, and wrapping his 


left arm in his paludamentum, for want of a 


duckler, ruſhed ſword in hand to the place where 


he ſaw Flavius, in hopes to kill the traitor before 

he fell himſelf; but he periſhed in the attempt, 

p the Carthaginians endeavoured to take 
HER —- him 
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De Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
him alive. The body of this brave Pro- Conſul 
was carried to HennibaPs camp, who erected a 


funeral pile for him, and did honour to his me- 
mory. 


of the Capuans fell upon the Romans, of whom 


he flew 1500. Upon this news Hannibal advanc- 


ed towards the city and offered battle to the ene- 


my. Appius and Fulvius accepted the challenge, 


and the engagement was begun, to the diſad- 
vantage of the Romans, when Cn. Cornelius ap- 


peared with the Volones which had been com- 
manded by Sempronius. Each ſide apprehending, 


that aſſiſtance was coming to the other, imme- 


diately ſounded a retreat. The Conſuls, to draw 
Hannibal from Capua, decamped in the night, di- 


vided their armies, and marched the one into Lu- 


cania and the other towards Cumæ. The Cartha- 


ginian next day ſet out for Lucania in purſuit of 


Appius, who had taken that road, but the latter, 
fetching a compaſs, returned by another way to 


che neighbourhood of Capua. There happened 


to be at this time in Lucania one M. Centenius 


Peænula, who by the credit of the Prætor Cor- 


into Apulia, . and attacked the Prætor Fulvius, | 


nelius Scylla, and by promiſing great things, had 
obtained of the Senate the command of a body 
of 8000 men, which he had encreaſed to near 
double that number. Hannibal, miſſing the Con- 
ſul Appius, turned his arms againſt, Centenius, 
| entirely defeated him, and cut off almoſt all his 


whole army. The Carthaginian then marched 


who 


While the Conſuls were pillaging the country 
about Capua, Mago with his cavalry and ſome 
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who commanded 18, ooo men in that country. 
The victory was complete, 16, ooo of the Romans 


being ſlain, and their camp taken. And to add 
to the misfortunes of the preſent campaign, the 
Volones diſbanded themſelves. Notwithſtanding 
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theſe diſcouragements the Conſuls were buſy at 
Caſilinum, preparing all things neceſſary for the 


ſiege of Capua. They ſent for the Prætor Clau- 
dius Nero, with the forces he commanded at Sue/-- 

Jula; and the three Generals with their united ar- 
mies beſieged Capua in form. | 


During this ſiege, Marcellus made himſelf maſ⸗- 
ter of Syracuſe. He took the opportunity of a feſ- 
tival, when''the ſoldiers and citizens had drunk 
plentifully, to make a detachment ſcale the walls 


Epipolæ, and which was ill guarded *. He pre- 
ſently after poſſeſſed himſelf of Epipole', where- 
upon the inhabitants of NVeapolis, as well as Tyche, 


ſent deputies to him, and ſubmitted. Marcellus 


granted life and liberty. to all of free condition, 
but gave up thoſe quarters of the hy to be 


5 plundered. 


Notwithſtanding this, there was a great deal 
yet to do. Acbradina and Ortygia, which were 


ſtrongly fortified,” ſtill held out; Hippocrates and 


Himilco arrived with their troops to the relief of 


the beſieged ; and the Romans were forced to ex- 


fy "Thang this account be Nj from Livy, yet he after- 


wards tells us, in two or three places, that Ss a Brazier 


let Marcellus into & ima by gat Liv. B. 26. c. 21, 30 


ind 31. an | | 2 | 
E e 3 ert 
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of Tyche, in that part of it which was neareſt to 
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ert all their bravery and ſkill to maintain the ad- 
vantages they had gained. 

But now a plague made terrible havock in both 
armies. At the firſt breaking out of the peſti- 
lence, the Sicilians, who ſerved under Hippocrates 
and Himilco, diſbanded themſelves, and returned 


to their reſpective homes; but all the Carthagi- 


nian ſoldiers periſhed, together with thoſe two 
Generals. The Romans ſuffered leſs by the in- 
fection, becauſe, having been a long time before 


| Syracuſe, they were ſeaſoned to the air and water 


of the country, | 
About this time Bomilcar N on che coaſt 


of Sicily from Carthage with a fleet of, 30 gallies 


and 700 ſhips of burden, but was long hindered 
by contrary winds from doubling the cape of Pa- 
chynum. Epicydes, fearing the Caribaginian might 


fail back to Africa, left the command of Acbradina 


to the Generals of the mercenaries, and went 
to Bomilcar, in order to perſuade him to fight the 
Roman fleet. The Admiral would not engage, 
but ſailed away to Tarenlum with all his gallies, 

ordering his ſhips of burden to return to Africa, 


 Epyciaes, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, and know- 


ing himſclf unable to defend a city already half = 


taken, retired to Aprigentum ; whereupon the H- 


racuſſans maſſacred the commanders appointed 


| by him, choſe new Priztors to govern in the town, 


and ſent deputies to Marcellus to treat of peace. 


In the mean time the deſerters, fearing to be given 


up to the vengeance of the Romans, perſuaded the 


e that they alſo would have the ſame 


| fate, 


dliers of the ien thither, Origia was in a man- 
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fate. Inſtantly the ſoldiers ran to arms, put to 
death the new Prætors, together with many of 
the Hracuſſans, and plundered. part of the city. 


After this ſlaughter, they choſe fix Generals, three 
to command in Achradina, and three in Oriygia, 
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Upon the return of the deputies from Marcellus, 


the mercenaries finding that their caſe was diffe- 


rent from that of the deſerters, and that there was 
no deſign againſt their lives, became perfectly ſa- 
tisſied, and the negotiation went on. During the 
courſe of the treaty, Marcellus found means to 


corrupt Mericus, a Spaniard, one of the fix Ge- 
nerals choſen by the ſoldiers, and engaged him 


to admit the Ramans into that part of the city 
where he commanded. Mericus, the better to ac- 
compliſh this deſign, feigned an extraordinary 
zeal for the preſervation of the place; pretend- 
ed not to like, that deputies ſhould have leave 


to go out and in at pleaſure; and propoſed, that 


for the greater ſecurity of the town, each Gene- 
ral ſhould have a diſtinct quarter aſſigned him, 
and be reſponſible for any neglect of duty in it. 
The motion was agreed to, and, upon the divi- 


| Gon, that diſtrict of Ortygia, which extended from 
the fountain of Are/bu/a to the mouth of the 
great port, fell to his care. Marcellus, informed 
of what was done, took his meaſures accordingly. 
He ſent a body of troops to that ſide where 
Mericus commanded, and the Spaniard admitted 


them at the gate of Arethuſa. At the ſame time 


the Pro- Conſul ordered a falſe attack to be made 


on Acbradina, which drawing almoſt all the ſol- 
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ner left defenceleſs. Foreſeeing this, he had de- 
tached another party of ſoldiers to take advan- 
tage of it. Theſe entered Ortygia almoſt without 
fighting; upon which the deſerters made their 
eſcape, the Romans giving them way; and the 
Syracufians in Achradina, thus delivered from the 
fear of the deſerters, immediately opened their 
gates to Marcellus, who thereby broume maſter of : 


the whole city. 


And now the conqueror, l is aid to 1565 


wept, during the ſiege, with compaſſion for the 
inhabitants, gave up both Ortygia, and Achradina, 


to be plundered by his army, after he had ſecur- 
ed the late king's treaſures for the uſe of his Re- 
public, and the ſtatues, paintings, and principal 
ornaments of Syracuſe to illuſtrate his triumph. 
The ſoldiers had orders to ſpare the lives of the 
citizens; but they were cruel in their avarice, 
ſlew-many of them, and, among the reſt, the in- 
comparable Archimedes. He was very intent on 
a demonſtration in geometry, and calmly -draw- 
ing his lines, when a ſoldier entered the room and 
clapped a ſword to his throat. Hold! (ſaid 
* Archimedes) One moment, Md my demonſtra- 
* tion will be finiſhed.” But the ſoldier, equally 


regardleſs of his prayer and his demonſtration, 
killed him inſtantly. There are different ac- 


counts of the manner of his death ; but all agree, 


that Marcellus regretted it extremely, and — | 


” Ne favour to his relations for his fake. 


The conſular year being ready to expire, the I 


Senate ordered, that one of the Conſuls ſhould 


N from "a to hold the Comitia for the 
great 
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great elections. App. Claudius repaired to Rome, 
and preſided in the aſſembly, which transferred 


the faſces to P. Sulpicius Galba, and Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus. Apulia was to be their province; 
while the late Conſuls were in quality of Pro- 
Conſuls to continue the ſiege of Capua. But as 


theſe propoſed to reduce the place rather by 
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famine than force, they turned the ſiege into a 


blockade. 


At Rome, Cn. Fulvius, the late Prætor, was 256 Mink 


called to account for the defeat he had ſuffered 
in Apulia, One of the Tribunes of the people 
cited him to appear before the Comitia, purpoſing 


C. 2. 


only to get him fined for his cowardice and ill. 


conduct. When the witneſſes came to be ex- 


amined, the charge appeared ſo heavy, that all 


the people cried out, The proceſs ought to be made 
capital; and a day was appointed for the trial. 
Fulvius ſent to his brother, the Pro-Conſul before 


Capua, urging him to come to Rome and employ 


all his credit to avert the impending ſtorm. The 
Pro-Conſul would willingly have complied ; but 
the Conſcript Fathers thinking it a caſe wherein the 
publick intereſt was greatly concerned, abſolutely 
refuſed him leave to come: So that the accuſed, 
having no hopes, went into exile without wait- 


ing for his ſentence ; and the Comitia, after his 
departure, condemned him to bamſhment. ' 
In the mean time the Capuans, greatly diſtreſſed 


for want of proviſions, ſent a meſſenger” to ac- 
quaint Hannibal with their preſent ſituation. A 


Numidian horſeman had the addreſs to paſs undiſ- 


covered through the Rcmans in the night, and 


5 | "carried 


. 
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Bf c. carried the meſſuge to the Cartbaginian General. 
10. Upon this advice, leaving the greateſt part of his 
»4r Con. baggage behind him, he marched away with all 
expedition, arrived before Capua, and pitched his 
Polyb. 1-9. camp near the Reman entrenchments. At firſt he 
e endeavoured by ſkirmiſhes to provoke the enemy 
to a battle, but this not ſucceeding, he almoſt be- 
fieged them in their camp, frequently aſſaulting 
it with bodies of infantry, which relieved one 
another, while ſome troops of horſe covered them, 
and threw darts upon the enemy. All his at- 
tempts to draw the Romans to a battle, or to break 
into the town, proved ineffectual: Nor was it 
poſſible for him to ſtay long in the neighbour- 
hood of Capua for want of forage ; becauſe the 
enemy, foreſeeing his coming, had ruined the 
country all around. Add to this, that there be- 
ing ſeveral armies in the field againſt him, he 
feared leſt they ſhould join and attack him, or 
cut off his proviſions, and fo reduce him to extre- 
mities. Convinced that it was impracticable to 
raiſe the ſiege by force, he formed a deſign, much 
extolled by the antient writers. He reſolved to 
leave his camp ſilently, march with all expedition, 
and appear before the walls of Reme. By this 
means, he hoped the affright of the citizens might 
produce ſome accident in his favour, perhaps 
might give him an opportunity of ſurprizing the 
town: If that ſhould not happen, the Pro-Con- 
ſuls, he thought, would cither quit the blocade of 
Capua, or at leaſt divide their army, and fend a 
part of it to the defence of the capital. In this 
laſt caſe he did not doubt but he ſhould have an 
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eaſy victory, both over thoſe that ſtaid before Ca- Y 
pua, and thoſe that marched away. Before he- 
put this ſcheme in execution, he took care to ac- 


- quaint the beſieged with his intention, leſt upon 


his departure they ſhould in deſpair ſurrender the 
town. Every thing being ready for his expedi- 
tion, he ſet out in the night, and, to deceive 
the enemy, left fires burning in his camp. Have 
ing marched through Samnium, he croſſed the 
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Anio, and pitched his camp within five miles of 


Rome, deſigning to attack the City next day, if 


practicable. The Romans, terrified at his ap- 
proach, for he had never been ſo near their walls 


before, at firſt imagined he had made his way 
thither by the ſlaughter of their army at Capua. 


Their fears however did not leſſen their reſolu- 
tion; and it happened luckily for them that the 
Conſuls had already raiſed one legion, which was 
to rendezvous at Rome that very day, and had 


alſo called together the citizens in order to ſelect 


from amongſt them another legion: By which 
means there was very ſeaſonably a great con- 


courſe of men in the town. Sulpicius and Ful- 
vius, the Conſuls, marched out with an army, 


and encamped before the walls. Hannibal ſeeing 


the Romans prepared to make a ſtout defence, loſt 
all hopes of being able to take the town*, and 


= [;jvy, fays that when Hannibal was before the walls | 


of Rome, the ground on which his camp ſtood was fold at 
the full price; which ſo provoked the Carthaginian that 


he put up to ſale the bankers ſhops that were round the 


Roman Forum. The account which the Latiz hiſtorian gives 
of this expedition differs in many particulars from that 
of Polybjus, which is followed in the text. 

| | therefore 
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R. 542. therefore fell to pillaging the country. The Con- 


* 


ſuls boldly advanced, and encamped within ten 


kh furlongs of him. The Carthaginian, to ſecure his 


booty and execute the remaining part of his 

ſcheme, decamped in the night, and paſſed the 
Anio at a ford, the bridges being all broken down. 
In his paſſage he was attacked by the Romans, 
and though the Numidians, and the reſt of his 
cavalry, covered his retreat, ſo that he ſuffered | 
no great loſs, yet the enemy regained a part of 
the ſpoil, and took about three hundred priſo- 
ners. Sulpicius and Fulvius, thinking that Hanni- 
bal fled before them, followed him, but kept to 


the hills, for fear of a ſurprize. He, on the 
other hand, marched at firſt in great haſte, to 


intercept any forces that, on occaſion of his march 
to Rome, might have been ſent from Capua, or in 
their ne to attack the Roman entrenchments 
before that city. Finding that none of the be- 
fiegers had ſtirred, he turned againſt the Conſuls 
that were purſuing him, fell upon their camp in 
the night, and took it with great ſlaughter. Next 


morning he ſaw thoſe that had eſcaped poſted 
upon a hill, which was very difficult of acceſs; 


and he would not loſe time in attacking them, 


having formed a project of greater moment. De- 


ſpairing to raiſe the ſiege of Capua, he hoped to 


ſurprize Rhegium.', And though it was ſituated 
in the remoteſt corner of Haly, he. marched with 
ſuch rapidity through Apulia, Lucania, and Brut- 


tium, and appeared ſo unexpectediy before the 


place, that he took priſoners many of the inhabi- 


dants 
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tants who were walking ſecurely without the 
walls; and was very near getting poſſeſſion of 
the town. 
Hannibal's departure left Capua without hope 
of relief. The Pro-Conſuls ſignified to the inhabi- 
tants, that they would ſpare the lives of all thoſe 
of them who would repair to the Roman camp; 
but not one Capuan accepted the offer. The com- 
manders of the Carthaginian garriſon wrote letters 


to Hannibal full of reproaches, and preſſing him 


not to abandon them to the cruelty of the Romans. 
Theſe letters were committed to the care of ſome 
| Numidians, who pretended to deſert, and then 
ſought an opportunity to eſcape to Rhegium. One 


of them being followed to the Roman camp by his 


miſtreſs, to whom he had diſcloſed the ſecret, ſhe 
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betrayed it; and above ſeventy of the Numidians 


were ſeized, whipped, had their hands cut off, 
and were driven back to Capua. 

The ſight of theſe maimed wretches heme the 

city into the utmoſt conſternation. The people 


forced the chief of the Senators, who had for ſome 


time withdrawn themſelves from public affairs, 


to aſſemble with the reſt in the Senate-houſe ; 
where the greateſt part were for ſending a de- 
putation to the Pro-Conſuls to capitulate : But 


Vibius Virius, one of the authors of the revolt, 


| Oppoſed this motion, and made a ſpeech, the 


whole ſtrain of which was rage and deſpair. Hav- 


ing repreſented the implacable hatred of the Ro- 
mans to Capua, and expoſed the folly of hoping 
for any favour from them, he thus concluded. 
Death i is our only refuge. I have prepared an enter- 
| tainment 


420 
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eng — at my houſe. When we have finiſhed our 


210. 


repaſt, a cup ſhall go round, that will end our days 


282 Conf. and our misfortunes together. Let all thoſe who are 


weary of life, or deſpiſe it, or defpair of preſerving 


it, follow me. Funeral piles are already prepared 
to burn our bodies, A gloriozs death will gain us 
efteem from our enemies; and the perfidions Hanni- 
bal will lament the loſs of alhes, who did not de- 
ferve to be thus deſerted and betrayed. Twenty- 
| ſeven of the aſſembly followed Virius, accepted 


the entertainment to which they were invited, and 
cloſed all with a cup of poiſon. 


As to the terms of the treaty, which the reſt 


of the Capuans made with the Romans, we can 
only gueſs at them by what followed. As ſoon 
as the latter were in poſſeſſion of the place, they 
ſeized the ſoldiers of the garriſon and the Ca- 


pax Senators. Theſe they conveyed to their 


camp to be tried by the Pro-Conſul. They were 
firſt made to diſcover all their treaſures, which 
amounted to ſeventy pounds weight of gold, and 
three thouſand two hundred pounds weight of 
filverz and then fifty-· three of them vere ſent 
in y to two Roman cities in ſeparate com- 
panies; and it was reſolved to determine their 
fate before any thing was decreed concerning the 
reſt of the inhabitants. Appius inclined to cle - 
mency, Fulvius to ſeverity; and the diſpute grew 
warm between them. The former, to put an end 
to 1t, wrote to the Senate, and referred the mat- 
ter to them; but his collegue, without waiting 
for the Senate's decree, went with two thouſand 
horſe, firſt to Teanum, — — of 
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the Capuan Senators had deen tranſported, and 
he cauſed them to be beaten with rods, and then 
beheaded by the LiForss Thence he haſtened 
to Cales, and treated with the ſame rigour the 
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twenty-five Senators who had been conveyed 


thither, though he might well have ſpared them, 


having juſt before the execution received letters 
from Rome, with orders to ſuſpend it; but he put 


the letters in his boſom, and would not read them 
till all was over. 

blame him for this inſtance of ſeverity, being 
doubtleſs pleaſed to have revenge, without incur- 


Nor. did the Republic ever 


ring the odium of inhumanity among her —_ ” 


This charge fell only upon Fulvius. 
And the impreſſion of this Pro-ConfuPs cruelty 
became yet ſtronger in the minds of the people, 


by the following incident. One Jubellius Taurea, 
a man, among his own party, reputed brave, 
had come from Capua, and had been preſent at 


the late maſſacre of the Senators. Pierced with 


compaſſion, and full of indignation, he thus ad- 


Liv. B. 26. 


dreſſed himſelf to the Pro- Conſul, juſt as he was 


going to diſmiſs the aſſembly: Stay ont moment, 


PFeiulvius, and command me to be murtbered; and 
then thou mayeſt boaſt of having killed a braver man 
than thyſelf. Fulvius (who had publiſhed the Se- 


nate's decree) replied, You come too late to be pu- 


niſled, and are mad with rage. What! ſaid Jus 
bellius, have I lived to ſee my country reduced to 


ſlavery ! Have I flabbed my wife and children ts 


preſerve them from inſults and difhonour ; and when 


J am come hither, to have my blood mixed with 


that of my NG and a do my enemies, 
after 
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after all, deny me death ? My. own arm ſhall put 
an end to this hated li ife: As he ended theſe words 
he ſtabbed himſelf with a dagger he had brought 


under his robe, and fell dead at the * of the 


Tribunal. 
In Greece, the Diets 1 eee nad. in or- 
der to keep Philip of Macedon employed at home, 
endeavoured (with the approbation of the Senate) 
to draw ſome of the Greek States into the intereſt 


of Rome. He began with the Ætolians, who were 
much diſcontented, becauſe Acarnania had been 


by Philip diſmembered from the body of their 


ſtate, and he aſſured them that he would reduce 


it again under its antient government and juriſ- 


Liv. B. 26. 
© dd 


diction. ': Theſe promiſes of the Roman General 
were confirmed to the people by Scopas their 


chief magiſtrate, and by Dorimachus a noble Æto- 
lian, who with leſs modeſty, and ſtronger aſſeve- 


rations, magnified the grandeur, power, and ma- 
jeſty of the people of Rome. The main motive 


however with the Ætolians was the hope of re- 


covering Acarnania. Articles were therefore drawn 


up and agreed to, expreſſing the conditions on 
which theſe Grecians entered into an alliance with 
the Romans; and a clauſe was added, That the 
Eleans, the Lacedzmonians, Attalus King of Per- 
gamus in A ſia Minor, Pleuratus, a King of Thrace, 


or perbaps of a part of Illyricum, Scerdilœdus, King 


E the eaſt part of the laſt mentioned country, ſiould 


if they pleaſed be compriſed and included in the treaty. 
Polybius tells us, that the Achans ſent ambaſſa- 


dors to theſe ſeveral States and Princes, to ſolicit 


them to join in a confederacy againſt Philip; and 
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he has tranſmitted to us the ſpeeches made in the I. NG. 
Senate of Lacedemon, by Chleneas, an Atolian, 210. 
and Tyciſcus an Acarnanian, two orators, the _— 
firſt an advocate for the AÆAtolians, the. ſetond - ob. . 9. 
for Philip. Chleneas's harangue conſiſted chiefly. | 
of invectives, diſplaying the tyranny; oppreſſion;» 

and uſurpations exerciſed in Greece by the Kings ef 
Macedon, from the time of Philip the father of 
Alexander, 0 the preſent King; and in the cloſe 
of his ſpeech he urged the ſafety the Lacedæ- 
monians would find in joining themſelves with ſo 
powerful a confederacy as that formed againſt . 
Philip. LZyciſcus on the other hand endeavoured. 
to clear the Macedonian Kings from the charge 
brought againſt them; mentioned ſeveral of their 
laudable actions; loaded the Ætolians with the 
guilt of many violences, outrages, and facri- . 
legious abominations ; and in concluſion repre- 
| ſents the danger of making alliances wwith Bar- 
barians; that theſe defenders of the Mtolians- 
would ſoon become their conquerors, and, in time, 
, all Greece. Theſe apprehenſions were not 
unreaſonable ; but the Lacedemonians did not at 
this time look ſo far forward: it ſeemed ſafeſt” 
for them, at preſent, to come into the alliance 
propoſed by the Ran | and _ declared for 5 
that ſide. | = 
The articles of weglvaty between as Eis- 15 
Hans and Romans ran thus. The Etolians fall 
forthwith enter into à war with King Philip by 
land, and the Romans /hall aſiſt them by ſea with 
a fleet of twenty quinqueremes at leaſt Al! the cities 
that ſhall be conquered between the confines of to- 
Vol. IV. "FT lia 
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lia and Corcyra /hall, as to the walls, houſes, and 


lands belonging to them, be poſſeſſed by the Ætolians; 
but the Romans /hall have the moveable goods and 
plunder. The Romans hall uſe ibeir endeauours that 
the Etolians may again poſſeſs Acarnania, F at 
any time the FEtolians make @ peace with Philip, 
they ſhall inſert a clauſe, that the ſame ſhall be of 


no force until ſuch time as Philip H have with- 
drawn his forces employed againſt the Romans, or 


any of their allies. And in the ſame manner if 
the Romans treat with the Macedonian King, they 
ſhall make the like proviſion for the ſecurity of the 
Ztolians and their allies. Though theſe articles 
were not ſigned till two years after, the confede- 
rates immediately began hoſtilities againſt Philrp. 


Levinus took the iſtand of Zacynihus, and alſo 


two cities of Acarnania, which he replaced un- 
der the dominion of the Ætolians; and having 
thus kindled a war in Greece againſt the King, 


and found him ſufficient employment at home, 


to hinder his aſſiſting the Garibaginians, he re- 
tired with his fleet to Corcyra, and there wintered. 
The news, that the Atolians were in motion, 
was brought to Philip as he lay in his winter 
quarters at Peila. Reſolving to invade Greece 
in the ſpring, he firſt turned his arms againſt 
Tlhyricum, that by the deſolation and deſtruction 
he ſhould cauſe there, he might intimidate the 


reſt of his neighbours from attacking Macedon 


in his abſence. From thence he marched his 


troops into Thrace againſt, the Medi. In the 
mean time the Alolian army entered Acarnania, 
where they found that the people of the coun- 


ay 
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try were come to the moſt deſperate reſolutions 
for their defence: For, ſending away their wives 
and children, and all who were above ſixty 
years old, into Epirus, the reſt engaged: them- 


ſelves by a ſolemn oath never to return from 


the field but with victory: And they laid the 
heavieſt curſes on thoſe of their own nation, who 


ſhould harbour or relieve any who were van- 
quiſhed and fled. ' Theſe deſperate meaſures, 


together with the approach of Philip, whom the 
Acarnanians had earneſtly preſſed to come from 
Thrace to their affiſtance, ſo terrified the Ætoli- 


ans, that they retired into their own territories, 
and there continued quiet, till Levinus, coming 


in the ſpring with his fleet to Naupaus, put 


them again in motion. In conjunction with the 
Pro-Prætor, they beſieged Anticyra, (a city of the 
Locrenſes, in the neighbourhood of Ætolia) by 


ſea and land, and reduced it. But Levinus, 
after this, by reaſon of a dangerous ſickneſs, 


was obliged to continue there a great while un- 


active. 


Winter now 


triumph at his arrival : But having, purſuant 
to orders, left his army in Sicihy, and it not 
being the cuſtom for Generals to triumph when 
their army was not preſent to give teſtimony to 
their exploits, he was granted only an ovation 
by the Senate. To do himſelf juſtice therefore 


. for which there 
FE 


approached, and Marcellus re- 
turned from S:cily to Rome, for the firſt time 
ſince the taking of Hracuſe. He demanded a 


Were 
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OY 
in the beſt manner he could, he decreed himſelf **: . 
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v. R. 542." were ſome precedents i in ſuch caſes. Next day he 
Bef. Cur. 


210. had a very magnificent ovation. A plan of Sy- 
241 Conſ. racuſe, ſtatues . paintings of an exquiſite taſte, 


Plot. life coſtly vaſes, and immenſe quantities of gold, 


of Mel 
Ius, Ku. filver, and braſs, were carried on biers before 


thor of the him. Eight elephants, and all forts of military 
luſtrious engines, uſed in ſieges, made a part of the ſhow. 
men. It was at this time that Marcellus introduced a- 


mong the Romens a refined taſte for paintings, 


and ſculptures; which made ſome of the old 


Romans uneaſy. They feared it would gradually 
deſtroy the people s love of huſbandry and war, 
and would be a means to ſoften and inervate 


them. 


CH AP... XXVBL..- 
The NINTH YEAR of the War. 


Marcellus 5 conn complained of ner the Se- 
nate, by the Sicihans. | 

Fulvius accuſed of cruelty by the ene The 
fate of their city is determined. | 

The fertune of the campaign in Italy various. 

The reduction of Sicily completed. 


v. R. c43- \HE time for electing new magiſtrates 
9 55 drawing on, Fulvius Centumalus was re- 
242 Conſ. called to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia. The 
Liey, B. firſt Century that voted, named T. Manlius Tor- 
26. c. 22. quatus, and T. Otacilius, for Conſuls. It was not 

doubted but the reſt of the Centuries would 


join in the nomination; ; and a multitude of peo-. 
” —- LS plc 
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ple flocked round Manlius, to congratulate him 
upon his election. But he approaching the 
Conſul's tribunal; begged that he would call 
back the Century that had juſt given their votes, 


and allow him to ſpeak a few words. While all 


were in expectation of what he would aſk, he 
excuſed himſelf, on account of a weakneſs in 
his eyes, from accepting the dignity offered 


him. A man, ſaid be, muſt be very ſhameleſs 
<« to deſire to be a pilot or a general, and to 
have the lives and fortunes of multitudes com- 


4 mitted to his care, when he knows that in 


« every _ he 1 he muſt make uſe of 


« other men's eyes.” He therefore entreated 
the preſident of the aſſembly to order the prero- 
gative Century to give their votes anew, and 


deſired of them, that in their choice they would 


have regard to the circumſtances of the Re- 


public, remember that the war was till in Tay, 


and that Rome was ſcarce recovered from the 
terror cauſed by the late inſult of the enemy at 


her gates. Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, 


the Century, with repeated cnes, inſiſted up- 
on the choice they had made. © No, ſaid Man- 
„ hus, neither can I bear your manners, nor 
you my government. Return into the voting 
place, and conſider that Carthage is making 


war in 1taly, and that Hannibal is her General.” 


The Century finding theſe words applauded by 
all who ſtood round Manlius, and having a real 
reſpect for him, made no longer any difficulty 
n with his deſire; and Marcellus the 
ne 1 fourth 
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fourth time, and Lævinu the ſecond time, were 
raiſed to the conſular dignity, 


Lævinus was ſtill lying ſick at Amira in 
Greece. Marcellus entered upon his offioe on the 


Ides of March, and according to cuſtom aſſem- 


bled the Senate that day, but declared he would 
bring no matters relating to the Republic before 


the Fathers till the arrival of his collegue. He 


complained that there were numbers of ra- 


 cufians in Rome, who ſpread reports about the 


city to his diſadvantage; that M. Cornelius Ce- 


tlbegus, the Prætor of Sicily, had not only ſent 


over many of theſe to accuſe him, but had alſo 


aſſerted in his letters, that the war was far from 


being finiſhed in the iſland Ino untruth, as 
will appear by and by] that he might have the 


greater glory, in putting an end to it. The 
Conſul added, that he himſelf would immedi- 
ately give his enemies an opportunity of laying 
their accuſations before the Senate, were it not 
that he underſtood, they affected to be afraid of 


accuſing him in the abſence of his collegue; and 


that, as ſoon as Lævinus ſhould arrive, he would 
take care they ſhould be heard. ee 
As Levinus paſſed through We in his 


: return to Rame, the inhabitants of that country 


Liv. B. 26. 
c. 25. 


crowded. about him, and implored his protec- 


tion againſt the tyranny and cruelty of the Pro- 
Conſul Fulvuius Flaccus. Lævinus ordered them to 
follow him to Rome; which when he drew near, 
the company of Sicilians, who were to accuſe 


Marcellus, joined him likewiſe; and he ſuffered 


them to enter the city with him. However, be- 
fore 


r 
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fore he procured them an audience from the Se- 


nate, he gave the Conſcript Fathers an account 
of his own conduct, and the ſtate of affairs in 
Greece. And the next thing to be done, was 
to aſſign the Conſuls, and the reſt of the Gene- 
rals of the Roman armies, their reſpective pro- 
vinces, for the enſuing campaign. Tay fell 
by lot to Lævinus, and Sicily to Marcellus. This 


was no ſooner declared, than the Siriliams, who 
were preſent at the ceremony, made a horrible 
outery, and expreſſed as much terror and con- 
ſternation as they had done at Sracuſe when 
Marcellus ſurprized it. They dreſſed themſelves 


in mourning, ran to the houſes of the Sena- 
tors, and there declared, they would never re- 


turn home, rather than be again ſubject to Mar. 


cellus: And that it would be better for Sicihj to 


periſh in the flames of Atua, than to be given 
up as a prey to her implacable enemy. The 


affair was mentioned in the Senate, and the Con- 


ſuls were aſked to conſult the Fathers about an 


exchange of provinces. Marcellus anſwered, that, 


had the Sicilians been already heard, perhaps he 


ſhould not think that motion ſo equitable; but 
now, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that fear reſtrained 


them from accuſing a man who muſt ſhortly 
be their Governor, he was very willing to ex+ 
change provinces with his collegue, provided he 
agreed to it; but begged the Senate would not 


give him the mortification of interpoſing a judg- 


ment of theirs in the matter; for, ſaid he; if it 


would have been unjuſt to give my collegue his 


option, without caſting lots, how much more un- 


„ N juſt, 
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Faſt. Cap. 
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3. juſt, nay, what an indignity would it be to me, 
to transfer my lot to him? The Senate did not 
terpoſe their authority, and the exchange was 
made by the Conſuls themſelves. Then the 
Siciliaus were admitted to bring their complaints 
againſt Marcellus. Their accuſation turned up- 


on his pretended cruelty at Leontini, his having > 


ſacked. Syracuſe, and his having ſtripped the ci- 
Lizens of every thing, though (as the accuſers 
proteſted) it had been by compulſion, that the 
-Syracufians had ſided with the Cartbaginians; 
and they prayed, that what had been taken 
from chem, and could be recovered, might be re- 
ſtared, 

When the Sicilians had done e Mar- 
1 left the Curule chair, and went to the 
place where perfons accuſed were wont to make 
their defence. He fairly laid before the houſe the 
matters of fact (as they have been related) and 
then withdrew, to give the Senators more free- 
dom in their debates. A great many of the 
Fathers, and among the reſt T. Manlius Torqua- 
tus, were of opinion, that the war ought to be 
conſidered as having been carried on againſt 
the tyrants Hippocrates and Epicyaes, equally the 
enemies of the Romans and Sracuſians. After a 
lang debate, the majority yoted the proceedings 
of Murcelius to have been regular; but added to 
their decree, that the Senate would take care 
of the Sracuſians, and recommended it to the 
Conſul Levinus, to conſult their intereſt, as far 
as it 1 _ Wer of wht Republic. 
-ML $row een 225 redhat When 
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When the Sicilians, being called in, had heard 
the decree read, they threw themſelves at the 


feet of Marcellus, and begged he would forgive 


whatever, with a view to ſet forth their miſeries 
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and move compaſſion, they had ſaid againſt him ; 


and would receive them into his protection. 
The Conſul granted their requeſt ; and, in grati- 
rude to him, the people of Syracuſe ordered, that 
whenever he or any of his family ſet foot in Si- 


(ily, the people ſhould crown themſelves with 


garlands, and celebrate the day with ſacrifices ; 
and Syracuſe was, ever after, under the . 
of the Marcelli. FEA 
The cauſe of the Campanians came on next. 
Their pleading conſiſted wholly of a pathetic 
repreſentation of their miſeries. When they had 
finiſhed their complaint, they were ordered to 
withdraw. And then M. Attilius Regulus, who 
had ſerved in the army at the taking of Capua, 
was examined, as to the facts. This Senator 


could ſay little to the advantage of the Capuans; 


but he moved that the Senate might not de- 


termine the affair, till it had obtained the con- 


ſent of the Tribes; becauſe the Capuans, being 
Roman citizens, could not legally be judged by 
the Senate, without the approbation of the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, a Tribune of the commons 
was deſired to ſummon the Comitia by tribes; 
and requeſt them, to empower the Senate to pro- 
nounce ſentence on the Capuans. He complied. 
The Comitia anſwered in that authoritative ſtile 
which ſhewed their ſovereignty: What the ma- 


Fade of the Senate now Nh ting, aſter being ſworn, 


ſhall 


Livy,B.26. 


c. 33. 
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YL: R- $63- Hall determine, that we will and command. The 
| "'208- Senate, thus authoriſed, pronounced judgment: 
N pains. and when the ſentence came to be executed, 
Campania was ſtripped of all the monuments of 
its grandeur; Capua was no longer a city; it 
had neither Senate, Comitia, nor Magiſtrates of 
its owns Rome ſent a Præfect thither annually, to - 
pPreſerve order in the place, and to hear cauſes. 
Its former ſlothful and effeminate inhabitants 
were tranſplanted elſewhere, and ſucceeded by 
Reman colonies of laborious and induſtrious huſ- 
ng B. 26. And now the Conſuls applied themſelves 
Eh: wholly to the | preparations for the approaching 
campaign. As the navy wanted great repairs, 
and the public treaſury was exhauſted, they 
publiſhed an edict, ordering every man, accord- 
ing to his cenſus, to furniſh pay and proviſions 
for thirty days to a certain number of ſailors 
and rowers, agreeably to a precedent on the 
like occaſion. This falling heavy on the poorer 
citizens, already drained by taxes, ſince Hanni- 
$aPs invaſion, it had like to have cauſed an in- 
ſurrection. The people threatened to do them 
ſtlves juſtice, if the edict was not revoked in 
c. 36. three days. In that time the Conſuls, to make 
. matters eaſy, propoſed in the Senate a method 
which'gained them great applauſe. They mov- 


ed, that all the dignified perſons in the ſtate, 
and the Senators, ſhould give a good example 

of zeal for the Republic, by voluntarily carry- 
ing in to the treaſury their ſuperfluous gold, 

| filver, and braſs. All preſent approved the mo- 
3 tion ; 


. followed he inland of the Conſuls 
and Senators, that there was an emulation who 
ſhould firſt enter their names in the regiſter of 


209. 
242d 
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the contributors. Thus were the Roman fleets 


| recruited; and Rome put into a condition | to o p- 
port the war on all ſides. 

When Morcellus and Levinus ſet out for theit 
| provinces, there were in the town of Salapia in 


Apulia two men of great authority, Daus and 


Liv. B. 26. 8 


C. 37» 


Blaſus; the latter was in the Roman intereſt, 


and had entered into a negotiation with the 
Conſul to betray the town to him. As this 


could not be done without Dafus's' conſent, the 


traitor ventured to open his mind to him, and 
ſolicit his aſſiſtance, though he knew him to be 
a zealous Hannibaliſt. Dafus immediately in- 
formed the Carthaginian of the affair, who- theſe- 
upon cited both to appear before him. But 
the accuſer not being able to bring any proof 
to ſupport his charge, Hannibal imagined the ac- 
_ cuſation to have proceeded entirely from jealouſy 


and hatred; and would take no farther cogniz- 


ance of it. After this, Blaſius gained over his 
collegue, and they took meaſures together for 
the ſurrendry of the place. Marcellus on a ſud- 


clen appeared before it, and was admitted into 8 


the town; and then the Carthaginien garriſon, 
which 'confiſted of 500 brave Numidian horſe, 
finding themſelves betrayed, reſolved to ſell their 
lives dear. They quitted their horſes, which 
were of no uſe to them, and fought on foot, till 
_ were all killed except fifty, who yielded 

themſelves 
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B themſelves priſoners. This, if we may credit 
209- Livy, was fo great a loſs to Hannibal, that in all 
— the battles he afterwards fought in Tah, his ca- 
| valry never gained the ſuperiority over the ene- 
my, as in former engagements. 
Liv. B. s. The Cartbaginian had till hopes of ading 
TT the citadel of Tarentum, which he kept blocked 
up. On the other hand, the Romans ſent a 
ſquadron of ſhips to ſupply the garriſon with pro- 
viſions: But this fleet, before it could enter the 
port, being obliged to come to an engagement 
with the Ta arenline fleet, was utterly defeated, and 
the Admiral of it killed in the action. 
pon 1 Marcellus took two more cities in min 
Jos. and in them about zooo Cartbaginian priſoners, 
L. B. 27. together with a great quantity of grain. Fulvius 
Centumalus, who commanded as Pro- Conſul in 
Apulia, being ambitious of imitating the Conſul, 
without his abilities, drew near to a city called 
Herdonea,. in hopes to reduce it by force, or by 
_ treaty, but was ſurprized by Hannibal; and 
though the Romans behaved themſelves bravely, 
they were totally defeated, their camp taken, 
and the. General, with eleven. Legionary Tri- 
bunes flain in the engagement. 
Plut. life =. So complete a victory recovered the affairs and 
tus. credit of Hannibal for ſome. time, and greatly 
diſcouraged : the people at Rome, whoſe only 
Liv. B. 27. hopes were now in | Marcellus. This Conſul, 
ws knowing how much the people were terrified, 
| wrote to the Senate, in theſe terms. I am the 
ſame man that I was after the battle of Cannæ. 
1 am o gong to meet the ſame conqueror, and have 
bed 5 | reaſon 
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' reaſon to expert the ſame ſucceſs. The joy that nom) 
fevells the mind of the Carthaginian will not be” 
of long duration. He then marched towards 
Hannibal, and came up with him near Numiſtro, 
in Brutlium. The Carthaginian did not decline 


a battle. The engagement was bloody; and 


the night alone put an end to it. At ſun- 
riſing Marcellus offered him battle again; but 
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Hannibal would not accept the challenge. He 


decamped; and the Conſul followed him from 


place to place. So that theſe two great Gene- 


rals ſpent the reſt of the campaign, the one in 
' ſeeking for an opportunity to come to a gene- 
ral action, the other in endeavouring to avoid 
it, and to draw his enemy into an ambuſh. 

In the mean time, Fulvius Flaccus was buſy in 


Liv. B. 25. 


managing the affairs of the Republic in Canpa- 


nia. And the Senate ordered a great quantity of 
corn to be bought up in Hetruria, and carried 
to the citadel of Tarentum. Two thouſand men 
were likewiſe commanded to the relief of the gar- 


riſon; and this convoy had a happier paſſage 
thither than the laſt. 


From the Conſul .Levinus the Senate beds | 


news of the total reduction of Sicily. Aprigentum 


had long held out for the Cartbaginians. Hanno 
had commanded there a numerous garriſon ; 
but having through jealouſy diſobliged, and e- 
ven broke, a brave Numidian officer, named 


AMutines, much eſteemed among his countrymen, 


and who having been ſent by Hannibal into Sicily, 


to ſupply the place of Hippocrates, had done the 
Carthaginians ſignal ſervice in that iſland, the 
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ade could not brook the affront. To 
revenge himſelf, he entered into a correſpon- 


— dence with the Conſul; and having engaged a 


Co 4+ 


body of the Namidians in the confpiracy, they 
opened one of the gates to the Roman troops. 
Hanno, with Epicydes, and a few more officers, 


eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel; but the reſt of the 
garriſon were all cut in pieces. After this, 
twenty towns were betrayed into the hands of 


the Romans, fix taken by force, and the reſt, to 
the number of forty, ſurrendered voluntarily. 


Lir.B. 27. Levinus, having ſettled all affairs in the ifland, 


(which from this time became the granary of 


Noms) received an order from the Senate, to 


return home, to hold the Comitia by centuries : 


For though Marcellus was nearer, it was dan- 


gerous to interrupt hispurſuit of Hannibal. How-. 
ever, Levinus was hardly arrived, when he found 
of his province, an — coming from Lale. 
rius Meſſala (who commanded a fleet in Sicily, and 
had been ravaging the on of Africa) with an 
account, that the Carthaginians were 
a naval armament, to re- conquer Sicily, 
The Senate haſtened the departure of Lævi- © 
1 ordered him to name a Dictator to 
bold the Comitia for the new elections. The 
- Conſul did not refuſe to obey ; but that he might 
continue the longer in the ſupreme dignity, in- 
ſiſted upon deferring the nomination till he 
ſhould arrive in Sicily; and he promiſed that he 
would then name Maſala: But it being contrary 


5 do nntien * for a Dictator to be named 


elſewherg 4 
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paſſed a decree, requiring Levinus before he left 
the city to petition the people to recommend a 
proper perſon for the Dictatorſhip, and enjoin- 
ing the Conſul to name that perſon; and the 
_ decree provided alſo, that in caſe the Conſul 
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elſewhere than in Ital, the Conſcript Fathers 5 . "de. 


el | Con, | 


— * ; 


refuſed to petition, as before mentioned, the Præ- 


tor of Rome ſhould do it; and if he likewiſe re- 


fuſed, the Tribunes of the Commons ſhould 
bring the matter before the Comitia. Levinus © 
was obſtinate, and forbad the Prætor to offer 
any petition to the people. Upon this, the Tri- 
bunes aſſembled them; and it was determined, 


that Q. Fulvius Flaccus, then at Capua, fhould 
be nominated Dictator. But Lævinus, the nit 


before the holding of the Comitia, had ſet out 


for Sicily, ſo that the Fathers were obliged to 2 


write to Marcellus to name the Dictator the 
people had recommended. Q: Fulvius, being 
thus raiſed to the Dictatorſhip, named P. Licinus 
Graſſus, the Pontifex * to be his Ge- 1 | 


neral of horſe. 
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